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NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE, 


1 
REMARKS ON THE COINS OF NORTHUMBRIA. 





By Epwann Hawxins, Esq, F.RS, F.8.A, 


[Read before the Numismatic Society, April 26, 16983) 


Auaost all collectors of Anglo-Saxon coins have been 
fied with the position, which has been assigned 
n coins, which are ascribed to Egberth, king’ of 

: all collectors have felt that Kent was not their 
proper locality, but that they ought properly to find a home 
in the North. Iam not aware that any attempt has been 
made to locate them in that part of the world; but I faney 
that Ihave discovered the time and place of their birth, 
and shall state my viows, without further prefnce, for the 
amusement, and perhaps instruction of my brother numis- 
matists, At pages 18 and 78 of the first volume of the 
Numismatic Journal, are given woodcuts of two coins, both 
of which (the coins, though not the cuts) read alike, and 
must be assigned to Aldtrith, who was king of Northumber- 
land, from 685 to 705. 

In 787, Eadbert asconded the Northumbrian throne, and 
retained his power till 758. ‘To him I am disposed to 
assign those coins (hitherto given to Egbert, king of Kent) 

Vola 1. B 
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which have on the reverse the name of EOTBERE}TVS, 
which, for Saxon spelling, is quite near enough to Eadbert 
to pass for-the same name. As in the coin of Aldftith, only 
thirty years preceding, we have an animal on one side, and 
the name of the king on the other; so upon these hitherto 
called Kentish coins, a similar arrangement of similar types 
and names occurs, ‘Those coins which bear the name of 
Egbert, and have for the type a figure holding what have 
been called two sceptres, I consider to have been struck by 
the joint authority of King Eadbert and his brother Egbert, 
archbishop of York, whom I take to be the person repre~ 
sented at full length. holding two crosses, not two sceptres. 

‘Another coin, having an animal on one side and the 
name of Alchred on the other, I assign to Alchred, who 
was king of Northumberland from 765 to 74. 

How far my brother numismatists may concur with me 
remains to be seen; but it will, at all events, be admitted 
to bea curious coincidence, that three coins of similar types, 
and of the general character of Northumbrian coins, should 
‘bear 'the names of three Northumbrian kings, who, if not 
in immediate suecession one after the other, are sufficiently 
near in point of time to render a similarity of type pro- 
able; and that no name should be found upon any of this 
description of coin, which does not correspond with that of 
some Northumbrian king, due allowance being made for 
incorrect spelling. Besides Eadbert, variously spelt, and 
Alchred, who have been considered moneyers of Egbert, 
king of Kent Ruding mentions Alchired and Eefvair as 
other moneyers, but on what authority does not appear; no 
such names occur on any specimens which I have seen. 

4 Upon one of these coins, the king’s name is spelt EAC- 


BELPTYS, which I believe to be Eadbearhtus, the third letter, 
‘though of unusual form, being probably a sort of square ® or D. 
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Should these names be correctly stated, 1 must candidly 
confess, I eannot find any Northumbrian kings to whom I 
can apply them. But Alchiréd looks so very like a corrupt 
reading of Alehred, that I believe it to be the same. 

‘Mr. Cuff has a coin which reads ELEVATV, ‘This is an 
unpronounceable word, and evidently blundered: I am 
much inclined, therefore, to believe that it was intended 
for ELEWALD, who reigned from 779 to 788; and am 
the more disposed to adhere to this emendatioi, from the 
name upon a skeatta which I have since seen in the col- 
lection of Mr, Brumell, Upon this coin, some of the letters 
are placed upside down, and one half of the word reads in 
contrary direction to the other half: thus VALDAG.LA, 
Beginning from the right, and reading half the word, wo 
have ALEF, then commencing from the left, and reading 
the other half we have VALD, or altogether ALEFVALD, 
‘This mode of reading may appear to be taking great 
liberties with the name; bub as the word. was ‘probably: 
intended to have some: meaning-—wnd aé-‘t’can have none 
without some'transposition of the letters—and as a very 
simple emendation gives a name which we should expect 
to find upon some such coin—I am inclined to hope my in- 
terpretation will not be much objected to. 

‘Though this appropriation of this class of coins to Nor= 
thumberland has very great probability to recommend it, 
yet there is a difficulty which must be fairly stated, arising 
from the metal. I will subjoin a list of Northumbrian 
kings, of whom we have, or suppose we have, coins, and 
annex to each the description of coin with which we axe 
acquainted. 

Eogirid, 670 to G85. Stycas, AE, all found in 1819, at Heworth. 


‘Aldfrid, 685 to 705, Skeatta, AR. fine, and one AS, both alike 
and unigue. 
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Eadbert, 787 to 758. Skeatta, A. but very base. 
Alchred, 765 to 774. Skeatte, R. 

Elfwald, 779 to 788. Skeatte, AR. 

Heardulf, 794 to 806. Styea, 23. 

Eanred, 808 to 840. Styca, £. 

Ethelred, 840 to 848. Styca, AB. & one known of &, fine silver. 
Redulf, 844 to 844. Styca, 

Osbert, 848 to 867. Styca, AB. 

Regnald, 912 to 944. Pennies, BR. 

‘Ania, 945. Pemies, R. 

Eric, 951. Pennies, R. 

If. coins of silver and of copper were simultaneously 
cuirent in Northumberland, as might be inferred from the 
two coins of Aldfrid, and the silver one of Ethelred, it is 
very remarkable that not one copper one should be known 
of Eadbert, Alchred, or Eadwald; and that but one silver 
coin should be found of the five following kings, of whom 
wwe have so many copper ones. It would appear as if Nor- 
thumbria had commenced its coinage in copper, then 
changed to silver, and then reverted to copper, till it 
adopted the silver penny in the early part of the 10th 
century, according to the practice of all the rest of the 
island, The two silver coins of “Aldfrid and Ethelred, 
clearly prove that coins in that metal were, at least, occa- 
sionally struck in that kingdom concurrently with coppers 
‘but whether, in very rare instances, as a mere caprice of 
some one concerned in the coinage, or more numerously 
for general purposes, it is impossible to say, we. must wait 
for the solution of the difficulty till a greater number of 
coins are discovered. In the mean time I leave my con- 
jjectures to the free criticisms of my brother numismatists. 





ia 


REMARKS UPON THE SKEATTA AND STYCA ATTRI- 
BUTED TO HUTH OF NORTHUMBRIA, 


By Epwanp Hawkins, Esq. F.RS., F.S.A. 


[Read before the Numismatic Society, April 26, 1888.) 





Iw the Numismatic Journal, Vol. II. p. 99, Sir Henry Ellis 
gives an account of a styca, in his possession, which he 
assigns to Huth the son of Harold, who, according to 
Bromton, succeeded Anlaf as king of Northumberland, in 
949, Now it must be observed, that no other historian 
‘but Bromton, gives to this person the name of Huth; they 
all give to the son of Harold the namo of Eric; and the 
coins handed down to us concur in this statement, We 
find, in the earliest chronicles, threo. successive ‘kings of 
Northumberland named Regnald, Anlaf,, Birie,..reigning 
from 912 to 950, OF Rognald we have a silver penny, 
‘on which he is styled Chuo or king; the type is a cross 
‘moline on the one side, a small plain cross on the other. 
We have coins of Anlaf whereon he is styled ume ; 
and one of them exactly resembles, in type,, the one of 
Regnald just mentioned. Of all the Saxon kings, these 
two alone have their kingly title expressed in Saxon, 
Under these circumstances of peculiarity of title and 
similarity of type, there cannot be any doubt that these 
coins belong to the Northumbrian monarchs Regnald. and 
Anlaf. 

‘Upon another eoin of Anlaf or Onlaf, the kiyg is named 
Onlaf, and styled Rex. ‘The type of the obverse is a small 
cross; reverse, the moneyer’s name, Jngelgar Mo, written in 
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‘ovo lines, with three crosses between, three pellets above, 
and as many below. Now there is a coin of Erie with the 
same type, and the came moneyer’s name arranged and 
accompanied precisely as upon the coin of Onlaf; and these 
two kings we must suppose to have reigned one imme- 
diately after the other. 

The only doubt remaining, as to the close approximation 
in point of time, between Regnald and Erie, is as to the 
identity of Anlaf and Onlaf. There is a slight, but only a 
slight, difference between the coins bearing these two names; 
and they may, perhaps, belong to different persons; but if 
they do, we are unable to fix upon two such, except 
the two kings of Northumberland of the same or similar 
name, who immediately succeeded one to the other—one 
“Anlaf the son of Guthfrith, the other Anlaf the son of Sihtric. 
If these coins should belong to these two different person- 
ages, it would make no alteration in the argument: we 
should still have an uninterrupted succession of Northum- 
brian kings, from 912 to 950 (that is, from the accession 
of Regnald to the death of Eric), all of whom struck silver 
pennies, and of whom no styeas are known. 

‘The last known styca well authenticated, is of Osbert, 

_who was killed in 868. If there be one of Ella, it brings 
such eoin to no later a period: for he was killed in the same 
battle as Osbert. It is not, therefore, probable, that such a 
coin as the styca should be revived after a lapse of 80 years, 
which is the period between the death of Osbert and 
accession of Huth; especially when we find, that a totally 
different description of coin had been in the mean time 
established in this kingdom of Northumberland for nearly 
half that period, without any symptom of a contemporan- 
eous styca. We must now call to mind, that Huth of 
Bromton is the same person as Erie of the other chron- 
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iclers; and it does seem almost impossible that this same 
ing should have struck silver pennies under the name of 
Eric, and brass styeas under the name of Huth. 

We must now tum to the Styea itself, and see whether 
it bears upon its surface, any fact which ought to subvert the 
foregoing arguments. Upon one side, the workmanship is 
so rude, that not a single letter can be satisfactorily made out. 
‘The other side is well executed, and very legible, except in 
one part, where one or two letters are obliterated. I read 
HVA-RET. Sir Henry Ellis read, HVAD-RE+, 
‘The material difference between his reading and mine, is 
in the last letter. He has been, as I think, led into a 
mistake by the graving tool having accidentallyslipped, in the 
first forming of the upright stroke of the T so that a line, 
though a very slight one, appears from the top of that 
letter, to one of the dots immediately above it, in the circle 
of dots, which forms the ornamental boundary of the type 
of the coin. The T, by this accident, assumes the appearance 
of a cross; and, as the arrangement of the letters tipon 
stycas is not very accurate, a cross in that situation could 
only be read asa x. A similar slip of the graver is visible 
at the ond of the upright and cross strokes of the pre- 
ceding letter E, and, less obviously, upon one or two more 
letters. With regard to the obliterated letter, orletters, in the 
middle of the word, we can only conjecture; I fancy I peresive 
rudiments of two letters, and I conjecture them to be ET, 
partly because the upright stroke of the first letter is sufi- 
ciently clear, and might serve for E as well as D; and there 
is an appearance, beyond it, like the foot of a T; andwe 
should, then, have a name, not exactly the same, but ¥ery 
similar to one upon a styca of Eanred, HVAETRED (see 
Archaolagia, vol. xxv.pl. xxxix, figg, 155, 156,157.) Among 
the niumerous stycas mentioned by Mr. Adamson in the 
paper here referred to, there is not one giving the exact 
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name which appears upon that of Sir Hemy Ellis; we 
therefore unfortunately want the assistance which a coin 
identically the same might have afforded, to supply the 
deficiency of that now under consideration. 

Upon the whole, then, I am disposed to believe, that the 
name of Huth is itself a mistake of Bromton, being in 
contradiction to other chroniclers ; and that the styea of Sir 
‘Henry Ellis affords no confirmation to the statement of that 
historian. In other words the styea does not belong to any 
kking of the name of Huth, Huath, or Huad; and the very 
existence of such a king is highly problematical, 

It is now necessary that I should say a few words, in 
reply to a paper which appeared in the Numismatic 
Journal, communicated by Mr. Lindsay of Cork, (Vol. II, 
p- 284.) stated some reasons in the commence- 
ment of this paper for believing that the silver pennies 
attributed to Regnald, Anlaf, and Eric, were correctly so 
placed ; and I did so the moro at length, because the correct 
attribution of stycas, and skeatte, to Huth, seemed to me 
very much affected by the settlement of that point. All 
the arguments grounded upon the establishment of a dif. 
forent description of coin, without the admixture of any 
woll-authenticated concurrent coinage of a different de- 
scription, which affected the styca, affect still more strongly 
the skeattae ; and are, I think, sufficient to justify their 
rejection. I have, however, a little more to say. 

‘Mr, Lindsay first builds his theory upon the correct 
appropriation of Sir Henry Bllis’s styea: that foundation, I 
think, I have removed from under him ; and all the support 
he could derive from that styca is gone. So also, I must 
admit, are the objections which I should have made to his 
theory, if the styca had really belonged to Huth. Coins so 

issimilar, in every respect of metal, type, workmanship, 
and general appearance, can scarcely be admitted to belong 
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to one person, without very strong and unequivocal proof. 
The claims of the skeattw must be considered upon 
their own merits, neither benefited, nor injured, by the 
question respecting the styca. 

IE we compare the silver pennies of Reguald, Anlaf, and 
Exic, with these base skeatte attributed by Mr. Lindsay 
to Huth, it will be at once perceived that there is the 
greatest possible difference between them in every respect. 
Itseems almost impossible that coins so absolutely dissimilar 
could have been issued under the same prince; and the 
claims of the skeattz must rest solely upon the legend. 
‘Now this appears to me so blundered upon every specimen 
I have seen, that no solid argumnent can be grounded upon 
it, Of the specimens which Mr. Lindsay has given, not one 
reads correctly: no two read alike. ‘That gentleman’s inter- 
pretation is “that the legend on both sides is generally 
TAVH®VAHVAT, the three centre letters QVA for moneta 
and the word HVAT, at each side, reads from the centae, a 
mode of reading I have frequently found on Hiberno- 
Danish. coins.” "Mr. Lindsay has one coin, the contre 
letters of which are, OO. With regard to the reading 
upon the Hiberno-Danish eoins, I am sorry to say I am not 
acquainted with them, nor do I know any coins which have 
their legends in that dos-a-dos fashion. Mr. Lindsay refers 
toa coin of Edred, as a proof of the union of the king's 
name with the title Monetarius ; but it must be observed, 
that on the numerous coins of Edred and of other kings of 
those times, the title Rez is almost universally annexed, the 
title Mon, only once, and therefore probably a blunder; but 
‘upon these skeattee, the supposed abbreviation of Mane 
tarius always occurs, that of Rex never. 

Another objection to this appropriation of this class of 
skeatti, is, that I have never yet heard of any number of 
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them having been found in the part of the country where 
they are supposed to have circulated. I may go further 
I do not Anow even of one of this type having been found 
throughout the whole island. But, in 1808, 542 stycas, 
and in 1888, about 8000 were discovered, of kings of 
Northumberland and archbishops of York, in regular 
succession, from about 808 to 867; amongst them not 
‘one skeatta was to be found. 

Of Northumbrian kings, commencing with Ecgfrith in 
670, and including Eadbert, Alchred, Ethelred, &e. &c. (see 
page 3, of this volume), down to Erie, who was killed in 
950; we have a tolerably complete series of coins, stycas or 
pennies, but not one skeatta, well authenticated, or even 
probably appropriated. From all these circumstances, I feel 
compelled to reject the claim of these skeattie to be 
appropriated to Huth; whose very existence even, under 
that name, seems to rest upon doubtful authority, I am 
inclined to believe, that, upon a reconsideration of the 
subject, no one will be more ready to reject the claims of 
these skoatte than Mr. Lindsay himself, who to great 
knowledge adds sound judgment, which will speedily rectify 
‘ny error into which he may have fallen, 

T find it in this case, as in all others, more easy to raise 
objections against a proposition, than to substitute one more 
satisfactory. Having driven these skeattoo away from the 
supposed Huth, and his wra, I am ready candidly to 
acknowledge that Ido not know what to do with them. 
‘Thewholesubject of skeatte requires attentive consideration; 
‘and I am disposed to think that some interesting results would 
repay the labour which might be bestowed upon them. If we 
ook upon all the varieties of skeattee as one class, belonging 
toone country and forming one successive series neatly con- 
temporancous, we must fix their date as about coeval with 
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the introduction of Christianity into the country to which 
they belong: for some of them have, and others have not, 
the symbol of the cross. Upon referring to Ruding’s plates, 
it will be perceived that the types are very various; and 
upon examining the coins themselves, it will be found that 
the workmanship is of different characters; they therefore 
may, and probably do, belong to different countries, orat least 
to different districts. The form of the diadem upon some 
of the heads, and the character of some of the types, point 
most indisputably to a Roman origins while other types, 
such as the snake and dragon, seem to indicate something 
of a Danish connexion. The strange figure, which appears 
upon Ruding’s pl 1. fig. 5 to 16, and which fg. 18 al- 
most proves to have been intended for a bird, so closely 
resembles that upon the coin attributed to Ethelbert, king 
of Kent (see Ruding, pl. 8. ig. 1), that it is dificult to sup- 
pose that they were not nearly contemporary. Looking at 
Ruding’s plate 26, it will be observed that the quadrupling 
of the cross upon fig. 11, accords with the similar quadrup- 
ling upon various coins of Offa. Upon fig. 18, 14, and 15, 
and fig. 18, pl.26, are circular ornaments, as upon Offa, 
pl-4, fig.1 to 5. Referring to pl. 26, fig. 1, 10, 11,18, and 
more especially to fig. 6, 7, 9, there will be found figures 
holding crosses very similar to the coins ascribed to Egbert, 
King of Kent, but which I have ventured to remove to 
Northumberland (see page 1 of this volume). And upon 
pl 2, fig. 2, 8, 4,15, and pl. 26, fig. 5, 9, 10, will be found 
animals not dissimilar to those upon the other Kentish sty- 
cas, which I have also ventured to remove to Northumber- 
land. It may now be observed that I have compared certain 
skeattie to certain other coins, which have been attributed 
to Saxon kings, all of whose reigns fall within the years 
725 and 796, 
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Ethilbert, king of Kent, reigned from 725 to 760 


Of, Mercia, 787 to 796 
Eadberht, Northumbria, 737 to 758 
Alchred, 765 to 774 
Ewald (during the expulsion of Ethelred) 779 to 788 
Ethelred 774 to 796 


‘Though the similarity in all these cases may not be so 
grout a8 to justify any one in asserting that the skeattar 
were actually contemporary with the Saxon coins alluded to, 
yet is there sufficient resemblance to create a belief that 
there was some connecting link between the two classes of 
coins; and I should therefore be disposed to give to the 
skeattae a date of about the seventh century; and to con- 
sider some of them, those especially with a quadruped on 
one side, as the immediate precursors of those early coins 
which have been assigned to Kent. I only venture to sug- 
gest: these ideas to those persons who may be disposed to 
devote sullicient time and attention to these coins, for 
thoir more satisfactory arrangement, It is of the utmost 
consequence, for a correct appropriation of these and all 
other doubtful coins, to ascertain as far as possible the ex- 
act spots where they have been disinterred; and the nature 
of the objects which may have been found with them ; and 
I would take this opportunity of pressing more strongly 
upon the attention of all lovers of antiquity residing in the 
country, the great importance of ascertaining, beyond all 
doubt, the exact locality of any discovery of even a single 
coin; especially those belonging to the period between the 
departure of the Romans and the Norman conquest, and 
those which are called British, and which preceded the 
arrival, or at least the establishment, of the Romans in this 
island. Many coins must owe their correct appropriation 
solely to this description of information. 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON BRITISH COINS. 
By Epwanp Hawnrss, Esq. FR. 8. F.S.A. 
[Read before the Numismatic Society, My, 24, 1888.) 


‘Tux situation of Britain with regard to metallic currency, 
previous to the arrival and permanent establishment of the 
Romans in this island, has been the subject of many disser- 
tations and much unsatisfactory discussion, 

There will not, I think, be much difficulty in shewing 
that the doubts which have been entertained, and the 
strong assertions which have been made upon this subject, 
are founded upon a misinterpretation of a passage in Ceesar, 
De Bello Galtico, lib.v. ‘This author is perhaps, the only 
competent and contemporary writer who has alluded to the 
subject; and we need not be surprised that much deference 
has been paid to his assertions, Upon the authority then 
of this author, many writers, and judicious ones too, have 
declared it as their opinion, that, previous to the time of 
‘Cesar, no money, strictly so called, was in circulation among 
the Britons; but that brass and iron rings or plates, adjusted 
to a certain weight, were the usual and only medium of 
traffic. Others, not knowing how to dispose of the coins 
which they actually saw, and which they could not assign 
to Romans or to Saxons, but still tethered by Carsar’s as- 
sertions, were intvolved in doubts and hesitation ; and ter- 
minated their investigations by an acknowledgment, that 
they could not satisfactorily arrive at any definite expression 
of opinion. Z 

Eckhel!, upon whose judgment in general the greatest 
reliance may be placed, declares that we cannot, with 


+ Dectrina Num. Vet, voli p.80. 
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confidence, assert that any ancient coins, except Roman, be- 
long to Britain, He acknowledges that learned men have 
vaunted of ancient British coins; he admits that Combe, 
himself a Briton, may have good reasons, with which he is 
not acquainted, for assigning certain coins to Britain; but 
he still refers to Cesar as an authority, that the Britons, 
during their independence, had not any money. He then 
quotes the passage of Ceesar in these words, « Utuntur aut, 
‘ere, aut taleis ferreis, ad certum pondus examinatis, pro 
numo.” 

In the addenda to his great work, published some years 
afterwards, he inserts a remonstrance he had received from 
somo anonymous English writer, and adds a list of some of 
the coins inscribed CVNO + VER, &c.; but his opinion is 
not much shaken, and he still hesitates to admit the claim 
of Britain to these coins. 

Relying upon the same authority, other continental 
authors have adopted the same opinions, and have denied 
to Britons a coinage of their own. Sestini and Mionnet 
alike. refuse to admit into their arrangement any British 








Bishop Nicholson* observes, “The money used here in 
Ceesar’s time was nothing more than iron rings, and shapeless 
pieces of brass: nor does it well appear that ever after- 
wards their kings brought in any other sort.” He then 
quotes the admirable opinion of his friend Mr. Llwyd, 
which Ishall presently transcribe, and proceeds, Here is a 
fair and probable opinion against the express testimony of 
Julius Cesar, who could hardly be imposed upon in this 
part of the account he gives of our isle. Camden's stories 
of Cunobeline and Queen Bunducia are much of a piece 


* English Historicat Library, part.i. chap. 9. 
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with those of Dr. Plot's Prasutagus5 all of them liable to 
very just and (to me) unanswerable objections. For my 
part, I am of opinion that never any of the British kings 
did coin money. ‘The most, if not all of the forementioned 
pieces, which are not counterfeits, I take to be amulets.” 
Ruding’, at the commencement of his annals, says, “It 
is difficult to ascertain, from Cesar’s account, whether the 
Britons had proceeded so far as actually to coin money, or 
whether they were not contented with rude pieces of brass 
and iron rings or plates, regulated to a certain weight. The 
more precious metals, if his statement be correct, did not 
circulate amongst them. Were his accuracy and extent of 
information entirely to be depended upon, no other evi- 
dence would be necessary to prove, that the coins, which 
are usually attributed to the early British kings, belong to 
some other nation, for they occur in gold and silver, as well 
asin the inferior metals, to which his description, provided 
it should be taken to intend actual money, absolutely con- 
fines them. Iknow not, indeed, upon what ground the 
authority of Ceesar, as to this point, can be impeached. If 
we proceed to examine the coins themselves, they furnish 
no proofs to justify their appropriation to any country.” 
Struck however, by the assertion that such coins are found 
frequently in Britain and no where else, he still observes, 
«The words of Cesar, however, forbid me to admit that. 
they were in existence when he landed on this island; and 
therefore, if they be British, their origin must be referred 
to some period subsequent to his second invasion, and 
prior to Cunobeline’s improvement of his coins in imitation 
of the Roman money. This, it is true, will give but a 
short space for their formation ; but the supposition appears 


* Annals of the Coinage of Britain, 2nd edition, vol.i, p-268. 
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to me more plausible than any which may be formed in 
direct opposition to Cresar’s account.” He quotes the 
passage of Ceesar from the Edit, Rom. 1469, « Utuntur 
famen ere, ut nummo aureo, aut annulis ferreis, ad certum 
pondus examinatis, pro nummis.” 

It was not: from careless haste, or want of consideration, 
or from their attention not having been drawn to facts, 
which ought to have led to a correct judgment upon the 
question under discussion, that these authors formed their 
opinions; but from allowing all facts and arguments to be 
borne down by what they deemed to be the assertion of 
Cesar, Speed had acknowledged Caesar's assertion, that 
“the eoynes which they (the Britons) had, were either of 
brasse, or else iron rings sized at a certain weight, which 
they used for money,” and fancied he had soon such objects 
which had been dug up. Struck, however, by the peculiar and 
un-Romanlike appearance of the coins frequently found in 
Britain, he proceeds: «But as times grew more civil and 
traffic more frequent, they shortly after stampt both silver 
and gold. ‘The coins are commonly embossed and shicld- 
like, whereon the inseription or face is seen; the reverse 
hollow, and thetein the dovice set, and by those forms are 
they known to be British, no other nation stamping the 
like, except some few among the Grecians.” Speed, Hix 
tory of Great Britain, book v. chap. 4, sect. 12. 

Camden says', “There are found frequently in this 
island coins of gold, silver, and copper, of various sizes, 
and almost all of them concave on one side; some with 
inscriptions, others very plain ones, such as I have not yet, 
learned to have beon dug up any where else till lately 
(1607) some such were found in France.” 
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Liwyd, in the passage Ihave before alluded to, says, 
he believed that before the coming-in of the Romans, the 
Britons had gold coins of their own, because there have 
been frequently found thick pieces of that metal hollowed 
on one side, with a variety of unintelligible marks and 
characters upon them. ‘These cannot be ascribed either to 
Romans, Saxons, or Danes; and therefore it is reasonable 
we should conclude them to be British: and the reason 
why he thought they were coined before the Romans came 
is this;—©If the Britons had learned the art from them, 
they would have endeavoured to imitate their manner of 
coining.” Such reasonable conjectures as those of Speed, 
Camden, and Llwyd, founded, as they were, upon well 
established facts, failed of convincing those who placed their 
reliance upon a passage of Ceesar, well known to be more 
obscured by various readings than, perhaps, any passage in 
his works. As then, what I consider the just right of Bri- 
tain to an independent coinage of her own, has been denied 
to her almost entirely upon the authority of this celebrated 
passage of Ceesar, I have thought it well worth the trouble 
of attempting to ascertain, if possible, the correct reading of 
Cesar, or, at all events, one which may be, in a great degree, 
bore out by facts which are almost daily before us. 

In the British Museum is a very valuable manuscript of 
Caesar of the tenth century, the reading of which is “Utun- 
tur aut re, aut nummo aureo, aut anulis ferreis ad certum 
pondus examinatis, pro nummo.” MS. Add. 10084, fol.27.b. 
+ In this reading the following manuscripts concur (the 
only variations being, in some, autem instead of the first 
aut; or ere for @re):— 

Brit, Mus. Burney, 182.88; Harl, 2459, fol. 68,b,;~Hlarl. 
2683, fol. 30, b.;— Harl. 4639, fol. 29;— MS. Aad. 
10085, fol. 51. b.;—Paris Cod. 5769, 5670, 5671, 5773. 

Vor. te > 
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‘The Paris manuscripts 5056, 5766, 5772, 5763, 5768, 
Brit, Mus, Harl, 4894, all read als instead of annulis; as 
does Paris Cod. 57745 the word @reo being inserted in the 
margin opposite to aureo. It is scarcely necessary to re~ 
‘mark, that altis can scarcely be anything but the mis- 
reading of a contraction of annulis, misunderstood by some 
early transeriber:-— 





— aut ere aut nummo ereo, aut aleis 
Harl, 4106. 

— aut ere aut nummo areo, aut aliis 
Merton Coll, Oxon. Sec, xiii, aut xiv.;— Harl, 4629; — 
Paris, 5765. 








aut taleis, — 
Paris, 5764, 

One Paris Cod, 5767, is so manifestly corrupt as scarcely 
to require mentioning. It reads, “utuntur aut minimo wre 
aut aureo aut alets ferrets.” 

Of all the manuscripts of Cwesar which have been quoted 
above, or perhaps elsewhere, the most ancient and the most: 
correct, is probably the one placed at the head of the list 
10084, In the admission of the word nuommo, combined 
with aureo or creo, and the most material word in the whole 
passage, it is supported by all the other copies; and in the 
word aurco, anothier most: important word, by nineteen out 
of the twenty-two referred to, Indeed, I believe it will be 
found that every manuscript, having the least. pretensions 
to correctness, asserts that the Britons used money of 
some sort or other, copper or gold, as well as rings or 
plates, or pieces of iron delivered by weight. In this the 
early editions concur, down to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is Scaliger, who, in 1635, seems first to have omitted all 
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mention of money; in which I cannot perceive that he was 
supported by any manuscripts: he gives the passage thus? 
“utuntur aut ereo aut taleis ferreis” And he was fol- 
lowed by perhaps all editors till the year 1787, when Ouden- 
dorpius merely changed the word areointo ere. ‘This reading 
might admit that the Britons used copper money; the word 
@s being used more frequently in the sense of money than 
of the mere metal: but Eckhel, who used the passage in this 
form, does not admit that interpretation: he still does not 
allow money to this island; and we have already seen that 
such is the opinion which has been entertained by many 
writers, who have placed more reliance upon the supposed 
authenticity of Cesar than upon indisputable facts which 
were within their own knowledge, and which ought to have 
Jed them to examine whether Caesar really did write what 
was imputed to him. 

Under these circumstances, I am disposed to consider 
that the reading above given, from MS. 10084, is the true 
reading of the controverted passage of Cesar, notwith- 
standing its almost universal rejection by his numerous 
editors. In this passage, the word “as” can scarcely be 
considered to refer merely to metal; it must mean as cuswm, 
struck money; such being the usual, perhaps universal, term 
for copper or brass money. ‘The passage then will stand 
thus: “They,” the Britons, “use either brass money, or 
gold money, or, instead of money, iron rings adjusted to a 
certain weight.” * It remains now to examine how far the 
assertion of Ceesar, as thus stated, is confirmed or impugned 
by the testimony of other authors, or by facts which the 
discoveries of modern times are daily bringing to light. 
Tacitus, nearly a century later, asserts that Britain pro- 
duced gold, silver, and other metals: if this be true, and 
‘tho passage from Cresar as above quoted be correct, it would 
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be reasonable to expect that gold and silver ornaments, and 
gold coins, would occasionally be discovered: it remains to 
‘examine how far this is the fact. In the British Museum, 
is the greater part of a gold corslet, found in a tumulus 
near Mold in Flintshire, a druidical gorget, a variety of 
anmlets, rings, and other ornaments, and a gold torques 
found in Brecon, Armlets of a construction similar to the 
torques, and found near Egerton Hall in Cheshire, are now 
in the possession of Si Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, 
Bart,; there are also several others, both in public and pri- 
‘vate collections, which it is unnecessary to particularize, but 
enough to establish the fact that gold and silver were 
manufactured in this island at an early period: and the 
workmanship is of that character, as to leave little doubt of 
their having been executed at least as early as the times of 
Julius Cesar. Of the iron rings mentioned by Casar, 
none have been found, or at least recognized as such; nor 
is there perhaps much reason to be surprised,—iron suffers 
s0 much from decomposition, that all trace of any stamp, 
if the rings ever had any, would be quite obliterated; the 
original forms would probably be rude; and should such ob- 
jects ever have been actually found, they would be at once 
thrown away as worthless, like decayed links of an old 
chain, ‘They were probably too unwieldy to be easily carried 
about, and accidentally lost, and not well adapted for secret, 
treasures, when coins of the'precious metals afforded a mote 
convenient object for that purpose. 

‘The difficulty with regard to brass money is not so easily 
‘overcome; if such really existed, it is almost impossible but 
that some should have been found; yet the evidence of such 
having been actually discovered is very slight. ‘The coins 
which are represented in Ruding, pl. 8, 4 fig. 55 to 72, are 
considered British, and may possibly have been in existence 
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in the time of Cesar; but they are of tin mixed perhaps 
with some copper, and can scarcely be the sort of coin al- 
Juded to by him. It must also be acknowledged that they 
have not that character of form, type, and workmanship, 
which can claim a ready assent to their being contemporary 
with him; though itis almost as difficult to assign them de- 
isively to any other specific period. It may be necessary to 
remark upon a few coins of brass published by Rudingy pl, 
8, fig. 49—54. Of these, fig. 49 and 50 exactly resem- 
le some in the British Muscum, all of which have come 
from Jersey, and must therefore be considered as belonging 
to that island. It would be unsafe to speak confidently 
about fig. 51 without seeing it: but if the cross be intended 
for the Christian symbol, it must be of a later date than 
the coins now looked for: 58 is evidently of the same class 
as the gold ones, pl. 2, fig. 22—80, whose British origin we 
should hesitate to admit, because we have no certain evi- 
dence of the disinterment of any in Britain, if we except 
those like fig. 46, 47, 48, which were found at Mount 
Batten, near Plymouth, in 1832; and which so much re- 
semble those which are considered to belong to Jersey, that 
it may be doubted whether they were not brought thence 
by some traders. Fig. 52 is cortainly British; fig. 54 is 
possibly such, and of the period in question: so that as far 
as they go, they may be admitted evidence of the truth of 
Ceesar’s assertion, that the British had, in his days, a brass 
money. 

It may be asked, and it has been frequently asked, what 
grounds there are for believing, that the gold and silver 
coins usually attributed to Britain were actually struck and 
cireulated in this island, or that they were contemporary 
with Julius Coesar, That they were struck and circulated 
in Britain is put beyond doubt, from the circumstance of 
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their being frequently dug up within this island; and 
though coins of a somewhat similar description are found 
‘in Gaul, yet do the types, or rather perhaps the treatment 
of the types, so differ, that there cannot be any doubt that 
the Gaulish and British discoveries belong originally to 
different sides of the Channel. A single coin, or a few 
coins, may be carried about and dropped anywhere; but 
when a number of coins of a similar description are found 
almost exclusively in any one district, it may fairly be con- 
cluded, that that district is the locality to which they ori- 
ginally belonged. A little consideration of the subject 
will’ perhaps prove equally satisfactory with regard to the 
age of these coins. Upon a very first view of them, it, 
will be evident that they are not Roman, nor formed after 
a Roman model. ‘The immense quantities of Roman coin 
discovered every year in almost every part of the kingdom, 
prove that, at least during the greater part of the Roman 
dominion in Britain, Roman coins were the circulating 
medium of the country. Immediately after the departure 
of the Romans, the Saxons sprung up, and with them a 
description of coi totally differing in every respect from 
those which we call British. As, then, ‘these coins aro 
neither Roman nor Saxon, there isno other period to which 
they can be assigned than one anterior to the perfect 
establishment of the Roman power in Britain, 

coins are clearly*not of Roman nor Saxon 
and are formed upon a totally different model and 
it becomes necessary to inquire what may have been 
their probable origin. It is quite clear from the type, 
form, and fabric of these coins, that by some means or 
other they claim their parentage from Greece. If a 
Roman coin be placed upon a. table, it will be seen that: 
the field on both sides is parallel with the plane of the 
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table; but place a Greek or a British coin on the table, 
and it will immediately be seen that one side is convex, 
and the other concave. The type is also of a Grecian 
character, being a horseman or a chariot, with sometimes a 
vietory hovering over the charioteer. These are some- 
times exceedingly rude in execution, the very best of them 
much inferior to real Grecian coins; and the costume and 
accompaniments are modified according to the usages of 
the country where the coins were intended to circulate. 
‘They are rude imitations of Grecian coins, the likeness 
being exceedingly imperfect, as they were probably exe- 
cuted by ill instructed artists, not from coins before them, 
but from the recollection of what they had once seen, or 
had been described to them. 

So little is known of the early history of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country, that there are not any means 
of ascertaining exactly when or how the arts of Greece, 
however imperfectly imitated, found their way into Britain. 
‘The Gauls, we know, had frequent intercourse, both-com- 
mercial and military, with parts of Greece; and it is 
impossible to doubt that the Gauls and Britons would, not 
unfrequently, paddle across the Channel to the opposite 
shore, which was actually within their sight, long before 
Cesar made his formal attack upon Britain, From this 
intercourse would be derived the knowledge of continental 
money; and hence would naftirally arise the desire to make 
‘a money of their own after the continental form. 

Upon many of these coins there are not the slightest 
traces of letters; upon others letters are clearly legible, 
and these letters are Roman, Many of those which are 
without letters may have been in circulation, long before 
the invasion of Julius Caesars and so indeed may some of 
those with letters, as the knowledge of the Roman charac~ 
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ters may have been acquired during the peaceful inter- 
‘course between the opposite shores; and the Britons may 
hhave adopted the Roman letters, though they retained the 
Grecian form and fabric of the coins. It would not be 
until some time after the Roman power was established 
generally over the island, that their money would super- 
sede that of the native inhabitants. Accordingly there are 
in Britain comparatively few of the coins of the earlier 
Roman Emperors, while on the coins of Cunobeline, who 
was contemporary with Augustus, Tiberius, and Caligula, 
wwe have the proof of a coinage differing in all its principles 
from the Roman model, and accommodated to that of 
Greece; the types indeed bearing a resemblance to those 
of Augustus, which wore themselves imitations of those of 
Greece. 

Tt has been suggested that the Britons derived  know- 
ledge of money from the Pheenicians, who visited our 
shores for tho purposes of trade, and the ‘acquisition of 
tin and the types of the British coins have been supposed 
to bear a rude resemblance to those of several districts of 
‘Magna Grecia, Now, if a variety of Grecian coins, sufl- 
cient to sorve as models for native money, had been 
imported, it is probable that not a few such would be 
found in the county of Cornwall, which is supposed to have 
been the chief seat of foreign traffic, and that the British 
imitations would be found there more frequently than else- 
where. Neither of these circumstances seems to be the 
fact. I am not aware of Grecian coins having been dis- 
covered in Cornwall, or of British being disinterred in the 
south-western districts more frequently than in any other. 
I am rathor disposed to think, that the gold coins con- 
sidered to be British are most usually found in the south- 
‘ern parts of the island, or those which were most easily 
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accessible from the opposite shores of Gaul. The British 
types seem to be taken principally from those of -Philip of 
Macedon, barbarous imitations of which abounded in 
Europe. ‘The resemblances to the original would be 
more or less correct according to circumstances; being 
affected by distance of time and place, the greater or less 
degree of skill of the artists employed, the wish to modify 
the original type, and accommodate it to the tastes or feel- 
ings of the people for whose use it was made. . The imita- 
tion, too, appears to have depended upon memory; for 
though there is a general resemblance to the original type, 
it is evidently not executed with the ancient coin before 
the eye of the artist. The coin is clearly not a coarse copy 
of a fine original; but is itself the original work of an 
artist, who retains no more than a very general idea of the 
device he is to execute. From tradition he learns that he 
is to put a head on one side, and a chariot or a horseman 
on the other; and as he has no skill, he executes the 
device according to his want of power, aided a little by the 
less rude imitation of his predecessors; each succeeding 
coinage being worse than the other, till the more frequent 
intereourse with the Romans improved the skill of the 
native artists; for it will be observed, that the rudest coins 
are entirely without any letters; and that the introduction 
of Roman letters upon the coins is co-incident with the 
improvement of the workmanship, till it attained its highest 
perfection under Cunobeline; immediately after which I 
imagine the genuine British coinage to have ceased, and 
to have been superseded by that of Rome, 

To sum up the whole matter, I am disposed to think 
that the British coins wore executed in Britain by native 
artists, with greater or less skill, according to a varioty of 
ircumstances, after Macedonian originals, the knowledge 

you. 1. B 
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of which was obtained from barbarous imitations derived 
from Gaul; that all advancement in skill and workmanship 
‘was derived from the Romans, increasing with the increase 
of intercourse, till the establishment of the invader’s power 
put an end to the independence of Britain. I am firmly 
persuaded, that a metallic currency of struck money existed 
in Britain before the days of Julius Ceesar; and I feel 
equally confident that, in the memorable passage so often, 
quoted and so much corrupted, especially by later editors, 
hhe has actually assorted that fact. Modern discoveries are 
better than conjectural emendations: they prove that Bri- 
tain had coins not derived from Romo; and that Cesar, 
correctly read, asserts the truth, when he says that the 
Britons used money of copper and of gold. 
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THE COINAGE OF MODERN GREECE. 
By L. H, J, Towwa, Esq 
[Rend before the Nomlamatic Society, Aprll 26, 1888.) 


Tix case the Numismatic Society should not be in pos- 
session of specimens of the coinage of modern Greece, 
I bog to forward two copper coins of King Otho; I 
regret that I have not a complete set of them. I only 
brought one set with me, which I placed in the cabinet of 
this institution, together with two specimens of the coinage 
of Capodistrias which are now becoming rare, 

‘The first coins, struck in regenerate Greece, were the 
Phomnix money in 1828, when Count John Capodistrias 
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assumed the government of the country, under the title of 
president of the Greek state. His money bore on the one 
side a phoenix rising from flames, surmounted by a Christian 
cross, and rays of light issuing from a cloud,—legend 
EX Uedraa; and on the other, the name and value 
of the coin, with the legend Ku€spynrnc I. A. Karodiorpuec- 
His money consisted 6f— 


Copper. 
The lepton—value about # of a penny. 


Five lepta-piece. 
Ten lepta-piece. 
Silver. 

‘The phoenix = 100 lepta, or about 844. English. The 
lepton thus took the place of the old Turkish pard, or 
small tin coin. ‘ 

The phoenix was adopted as the national device, and 
was borne on the national seals, uniform buttons, &e. and 
embroidered on the géey, or red skull cap, of all who held 
official situations; it was not, however, inserted in the 
national flag, which remained unaltered:—five blue hori- 
zontal stripes on a white ground, and the jack in the corner, 
1a white cross on a blue ground. ‘The jack was used on 
the land-fortresses, bowsprits of ships of war, and in all situa~ 
tions where we employ the union-jack, After the assassi- 
nation of Capodistrias, at the foot of the altar of the church 
of San Spiridion at Nauplia, a provisional government was 
appointed, consisting of five commissioners, to preside at 
the helm of the infant state, until the arrival of their 
youthful monarch. ‘The authority of this government did 
not, however, extend beyond the range of the guns of the few 
fortresses which were in their actual possession: the rest of 
the country was given up to anarehy and plunder. Whilst 
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‘I was at Patras in 1892, Kitzo Tzavellas (son of the heroic ~ 


and patriotic John ‘Tzavellas) took possession of the castle 
of that town at the head of about 800 Suliotes, imprisoned 
the governor, and assumed the government of the neigh- 
Douring country, under the pompous title of Governorin- 
chief of Achaia, and lord of Patras, Rhium and Antirrhium, 
the two fortresses which command the narrow entrance to 
the gulf of Corinth. He insorted the phamnix in the 
contre of the cross of the national flag; and from that time 
the phoenix became a revolutionary emblem,—the slothful 
and impotent provisional government having adopted the 
‘more appropriate symbol of the owl—appropriate to the 
sluggishness, not the wisdom, of these sage guinguevi 
‘At the time of the assassination of the president Capodi 
trias, the brave Kanaris, who, in his brulotes or small fire 
brigs, had beon the midnight dread of ‘Turkish fleots, and 
hhad blown up two eapuddn pachds, in their three-decked 
ships, was in command of a twenty gun corvette. He imme- 
diately took his ship to Poros, where the national mint had 
been established, landed a few of his brass guns, caused them 
to bé coined into money ; and having paid his crow all their 
long arrears of wages, ho quietly retuned to his native 
island of Ipsara, and died there shortly afterwards, broken- 
hearted, at seeing the wretched state to which his unhappy 
country had been reduced. He was a truly patriotic and 
‘good man, and never entered into the disgraceful intrigues 
which sullied the other leaders of the Greek revolution. It 
was he who fired the train which blew up the ship of the 
atrocious Al, the eapudlin pachi who conceived and 
executed the fearful massacre of Scio, laden with the spoil 
of thatnow desolate island. ‘These coins, struck by Kanaris, 
were, I believe, the last of the Phoenix money. 
‘The coinage of King Otho consists of the following :— 
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Silver, 
‘The drachm—same size and value as the phonix of 
Capodistrias. viz. 8]4. 

‘The } drachm, and 3 drachm, 

Also pieces of 2 drachms, and pieces of 6 drachms. 

‘The piece of six drachms was adopted instead of one of 
five drachms, which would have rendered the coinage more 
uniform, in order to assimilate this their largest silver coin, 
to the Spanish, Austrian, and Sicilian dollars. 


Copper. 
Pieces of 1 lepton. 
«of 5 lepta, 

« of 10 lepta. 


The silver coins bear the head of Otho—e0N 
BAZIABYE - THE-EAAAAOS, and on the reverse, on an 
eseutcheon azure, a cross cquped argent, pierced with the 
chequer board of Bavaria, (barry bendy azure and argent). 
The whole surmounted by a six arched crown, with globe 
and cross, and branches of Jaurel, as supporters; underneath 
the date and name of the coin as 1" APAXMEH—J-APAXMIL 
&e. &e. 

‘The copper coins, bear on one side the shield and erown, 
asabove, with BARTABIA «THE EAAAAOS, and on the other, 
the name of the coin in a wreath, 

King Otho’s money was all struck in Bavaria. I regret 
that Iam unable to give any information respecting the 
putity of the metal, alloy, &c. 

Lews H. J. Towa. 
United Service Museum, March 29, 1638, 

N.B. The national flag now used, has the shield of 
Bavaria. surmounted by a crown in the centre of the white 
cross. 
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v. 


AN ACCOUNT OF GOLD COINS OF JAMES I. AND 
CHARLES I, DISCOVERED AT SOUTHEND. 


By Jamzs Dopstey Cory, Esq. F.S.A. 
[Read before the Numismatic Socety, April 26, 1828.) 





Iw the seventh number of the Numismatic Journal pub- 
lished in January last, I observe an account headed, 
« Treasure discovered at Southend,” which states « that a 
“few days since, a jury was impanelled before Mr. 
« Carttar, the coroner for West Kent, to inquire into the 
« circumstances under which a number of gold coins were 
“found hidden in the ground in that neighbourhood. 
“Mr, Maule tho Treasury solicitor attonded on behalf of 
«tho crown. ‘The jury, having inspected the coins, four 
“hundred and twenty in number, the coroner proceeded 
« to expound to the jury the Queen's right under the law of 
Treasure trove to property discovered under similar cir- 
cumstances to the prosont. ‘The jury then returned a. 
“verdict of Treasure trove, and the coin was seized by 
« the coroner in the name of the Queen.” 

In a vory short time after the above verdict was pro- 
nounced, Mr, Carttar delivered over the whole of the 
coins to the before-mentioned Mr. Maule, and here un~ 
fortunately we lose all further identity of the pieces. 

‘As the British Musoum is now very generally known to 
possess an extensive and valuable collection of coins of all 
countries, and more especially of those relating to our own 
country, and receives an annual grant from Parliament for 
the purpose of improving and increasing the same, I con 
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cluded that these four hundred and twenty gold coins 
would, as a matter of course, have all been sent to that 
establishment, 

It is possible and very likely, if this find had been sub- 
mitted to the examination of the officers of the Museum, 
some pieces might have been selected of such curiosity and 
rarity, as would have been an acquisition to the national 
cabinet, and without any cost to the country, which in 
these days of rigid economy must not be considered unim- 
portant. Besides, all persons who take any interest in 
these matters would then have known what the trove 
really contained. 

T have learned, upon enquiring at the Museum, that a 
few of the pieces only had been sent there, and those not 
selected by any persons at all learned in Numismatics, and 
that the others had all been consigned to the crucible. 

Considering, therefore, that all further investigation is 
destroyed, and that a little information is better than none, 
I shall proceed to lay before the Society, without any 
apology, the following meagre account; only expressing 
my regret that the time did not allow of the examination 
of the reverses, 

We have seen that the coins were four hundred and 
twenty in number, and that they were all of the same de- 
nomination, that is, pieces of twenty shillings. Of this 
number, one hundred and thirty-six were the last coinage 
of James I, with his bust laureated; these offer no 
interest, save that of its being the first instance of our 
‘monarchs having their brows omamented with the laurel 
wreath. 

‘The remaining two hundred and eighty-four were coi 
of Charles of three different coinages, as regards the bust, 
with various Mint marks. 
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First Coinage, Forty-seven coins. 
With the Ruf and Collar, M. M, Fleur de lis, 


Second Coinage, One hundred and nineteen coins, 
‘The ruff without the collar, and the king in armour. 
Of these there were nine different M.M’s. 





Ist. M.M. Helmet... ~~... ~ + 7 Coins 
2nd. M.M. Longeross. . . s+ + + 1 do. 
Ord. M.M. Castle . . 1. 6 6 e 1 + 19 do 
4th. M.M, Anchor... oo ee 6 6 1B do, 
Sth. M.M. Heart . . 0 0 6 87 do. 
Gth, M.M. Feathers (8 varieties)» - . » 25 do. 
7th. M.M. Full blown rose... 12 do 
8th. M.M. Obv, “Anchor in the middle ofthe 
Togend. . 2. ee 1 do 
Rev, Anchor 
9th, M.M. Obv. (none) 
Re, Row a ay 


‘The last two not mentioned in Snelling. 


Third Coinage, One hundred and eight coins. 
Falling band. Fifteen different M, M. 





Ist. M.M. Harp do. 
‘Qnd. M.M. Porteullis do. 
‘rd. M.M. Bell Se te avert) -OOp 
4th. MLM. Crown 6 2... 1 ee eM doy 
oth. M.M, Ton do. 


6th, M.M. Anchor 

7th, M.M, Triangle... 

8th, M.M, Star of Six points 

9th, M.M, ‘Triangle within a circle . 
10th, M.M. P. within two somicircles 
ith, M.M. R. within two semi-citcles . 
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12th, MM. Bye. 2... 1... 2 do 
19th, MM. Sun. 2... 8 do 
14th. M.M, Full blown rose. 2... . 1 do, 
15th. M.M. Obv. Triangle within two semi 


release yh tyaecth a day, 
Rev. P. within two semi-circles. 

‘The last two not mentioned in Snelling. 

Not finding any coin with the sceptre M. M,, it is pro- 
able these coins were buried in the year 1646. The 
seeptre being continued from this date to the end of his 
reign. 


VL 


A VIEW OF THE SILVER COIN AND COINAGE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE YEAR 1662 TO 1837, 
&e. BY GEORGE MARSHALL.’ 


In the preface to this work, the author complains very 
justly of the deficiency which existed, and had long been 
felt by collectors of our milled silver coins, of any publica 
tion containing satisfactory information as to their varieties 
and dates. That deficiency he has ably supplied having 
entered upon the undertaking with much experience, and 
completed it with carefulness and fidelity. His plan is 
perfectly simple, which, next to fulness and aceuracy in the 
details, is the greatest merit of works of this description, as, 
facility of reference is of essential importance. 

‘The first part consists of historical and descriptive obser- 
vations on the milled coinage in general, from the reign of 


4 London: John Hearne, 81, Strand, 
Vou. 1. r 
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Chatles II. to the end of that of William IV. Under 
each denomination of coin, an account is given of the 
obverses and reverses, dates and varieties, particular in- 
scriptions, together with remarks on important points, cl 
fications as to rarity, and the amount coined during the 
respective reigns. 

‘The second part, forming the bulk of the volume, con- 
tains an elaborate catalogue of all the coins with which the 
author is acquainted, arranged with perspicuity according 
to sizo, and in chronological order, each type being briefly 
ut sufficiently specified. It is possible there may be some 
omissions, and, indeed, Mr. Marshall appears to be aware 
of this with respect to the Scotch milled coins; but we 
approve of his judgment in not noticing any varieties of 
type “but such as he knew to be correct, as by copying 
printed catalogues, he might only be perpetuating errors, 
‘and misleading his readers.” 

‘To the antiquarian collector, for whom the hammered 
money of our earlior sovereigns has a particular charm, the 
present publication may be deficient in interest but many 
othérs will find it extremely useful, and all our numismatists 
will acknowledge it to form a valuable appendage to pre- 
‘vious works on the national coinage. 

‘Mr. M. gives us the following succinct account of the 
employment of the mill and screw, the introduction of 
which into our mint may be considered the commencement 
of the line of demarcation between ancient and modem 
English coins. 

“ The method of coining by the mill and screw was not admitted 
into our mint before the year 1564, when it was used, together 
with the old method of coining with the hammer, until the latter 


‘was wholly laid aside in the fourteenth year of Charles II. A.D. 
162, 








ee ee 
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“From thet time only very trivial improvements had been 
‘made, until the powerful machinery invented by Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt was applied to the purposes of coining, and was intro- 
duced into the royal mint previous to the great re-coinage in the 
year 1816. 

“The machinery for coining, with the mill and screw, was 
very simple, and consisted of a screw, to which an upper die was 
connected; this was worked by a fly, which forced that die, which 
‘was attached to it, with considerable effect upon the other die, 
which was firmly fixed below. 

«The advantages of this machine over the old mode of striking 
with a hammer, consisted chiefly in the increase of force, which 
‘¥as 80 great as to raise the impression at one blow, by which 
a great waste of time and Inbour was prevented. Its radical de- 
fect was, that it was put in motion by the exertion of human 
strength; and as this would frequently vary in its application, 
there could be no certainty of uniformity of appearance in the 
coins. 

“This defect is now completely obviated by the use of the 
steam engine, which, being at all times of an equal foree, produces 
that uniformity of appearance which is so obvious in the coins 
struck at our mint since it has been introduced there.” 








We fully agree with Mr. M., that the omission of the 
royal arms on the shillings and sixpences of William IV. 
«cannot be considered an improvement, as they look more 
like tokens than coins.” And as it seems we are not 
allowed to have historical devices on the coinage (though 
for what good reason we cannot say), the usual armorial 
shield is surely preferable to the supererogatory information, 
that a certain piece of money which we have always well 
known, is of the value of owe sumuaxo.” In fact, it ig 
stupid imitation of the French in their franc pisces since 
the Revolution, which are properly enough marked with 
the numerical values, because at that period they altered 
their mode of reckoning money, and adopted the decimal 
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system, which made important changes in the forms and 
weights of the currency. 

Our author might have enlarged his enumeration of the 
pattem pieces struck at various periods; but considering 
how widely they must be dispersed among private cabinets, 
and how difficult it must be for an individual, however 
zealously disposed, to obtain access to, or correct informa- 
tion of, rarities under such circumstances, we cannot wonder 
at this partial defect; nor, indeed, can we estimate a 
pattern, curious as it may be, in any thing like the same 
degree that we do a coin which has formed a part of the 
legitimate currency of the nation, 





vu. 


ON A MODE OF ASCERTAINING THE PLACES TO 
WHICH ANCIENT BRITISH COINS BELONG. 


In will be readily conceded, that in no branch of numis- 
matic study has the advancement of our knowledge been 
mére slow, than in that which relates to the well known 
coins which aro usually,'and I think properly, attributed to 
tho, Anciont Britons, 

From the time of Camden (in whose Britannia the 
earliest notice of these coins is perhaps to be found), down 
to the period of the publication of Ruding’s learned and 
elaborate Annals, so much diversity of opinion seems to 
have prevailed among numismatists conceming them, that 
we not only find preliminary questions left in doubt, but 
not even a foundation laid for their study.t 


4 Article XXVII in the first volumo of the Numismatic 
Tournal, affords, however, an agrecable proof that British coins 
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It is much to be regretted, that by far the greater portion, 
of these coins are without inscriptions; and so ignorant are 
we of the places to which these uninscribed classes belong, 
‘that itis still considered by some, a matter of great doubt 
whether they are to be looked upon as British or Gaulish 
money. 

The great difficulties, however, which oppose themselves, 
even to a preliminary study of these primitive and inte- 
resting coins, offer, in some respects, sulficient apology for 
this gloomy and unsatisfactory picture of the present state 
of our knowledge on the subject: we must not therefore 
omit distinctly to state, that it has not been drawn to 
discourage, but, on the contrary, to stimulate inquiry; our 
object being to endeavour to show the possibility of esta- 
Dlishing, not only a tolerably correct: geographical classifi- 
cation of ancient British coins by the discovery of the 
localities where they were current, but also, even the 
possibility of ultimately finding out at which towns they 
were most probably struck. At all events, to point out a 
ready mode of certainly distinguishing the coins of Britain 
from those of Gaul. 

‘There appears also reason to believe, that whenever 
these data are firmly fixed, it may be possible to ground 
upon them many important elucidations and explanations 
of the types, notwithstanding that at first sight so many 
appear to be merely barbarous and imitative. Whether 
the uninscribed British coins are to be considered as regal or 
civic, is a question which must probably remain for ever 





are mot quite neglected. ‘The views and observations of the 
writer of that article, as to the existence of British coins, and on 
the importance of remarking where they are found, are conceived 
in the right spirit, and it may be hoped will be followed up 
hereafter. 
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uncertain; but judging of the uninseribed coins, by those 
which have inscriptions—probably the true way of judging 
—they appear to be the money of petty princes or chief- 
tains, struck in the principal town of their dominions, as 
the coins of Cunobeline were struck at Camulodanum, 
Partaking therefore of the double nature of regal and 
civie coins, a geographical classification of them will be the 
nearest possible approximation to the truth, 

‘The interest which naturally attaches itself to the correct 
classification of uncertain coins, ought to be heightened in 
us by national feeling for those found in our own country ; 
and it must be confessed to be high time that we should 
begin to furnish our successors with gradually accumulating 
data conéerning the finding of these coins, so that in time 
thoy may arrive at some satisfactory conclusions as to the 
places to which they belong. 

Itis true that considerable industry, zeal, and learning 
have not been wanting in our predecessors, in collecting, 
engraving, and illustrating ancient British Coins, in the 
way which was thought the most useful; but it unfortunately 
appears that they have too often omitted to notice the only 
circumstance likely to lead to the discovery of the places to 
which the uninscribed coins belong; the few accounts of 
the finding of particular coins having been given inoi- 
dentally, and never continued with any degree of order or 
method. 

At first sight it no doubt appears to be quite unimportant 
to know where a coin was found; and it does not occur to 
the mind as possible, by any means, to discover the place 
where an uninseribed coin of remote antiquity was current, 
and probably struck, Even to ascertain merely the country 
to which such a coin belongs, may perhaps appear to be an 
almost equally hopeless attempt. Numismatic experience, 
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however, proves that we possess the means of attaining that 
knowledge; and however paradoxical the statement may 
appear, nothing is more certain than that the unknown 
place to which an uninseribed coin belongs, although appa- 
rently lost for ever in the darkness of by-gone ages, is yet 
discoverable by the very easy method already hinted at. 
‘This consists simply, in observing at what place or places the 
coin is from time to time dug up. 

As this assertion may be new to some who may be 
reasonably presumed to be sceptical on this curious point, 
I will first venture to state the result of my individual 
experience of its truth, and afterwards bring forward, as 
briefly as possible, some of the’ evidence afforded by 
others. 

‘Having had occasion to observe, during a residence of 
above six years at Smyrna, that I was much assisted in the 
Classification of Greek coins, by knowing from what part of 
the country they had been brought, I acquired a habit of 
uniformly paying great attention to that circumstance. I 
was soon led to remark that, in a great variety of instances, 
many of the coins proved to belong to the places, or the 
neighbourhood of the places, at which they had been 
purchased of the peasants; and finally pursuing the hint 
thus obtained, by applying it to an approximate classif- 
cation of coins of dubious attribution, I discovered by 
degrees, that when I could positively and repeatedly trace 
the finding of an uninscribed or unceriain coin to any 
given place, my subsequent observations invariably proved 
the coin to belong to that place, by the discovery of other 
coins which had insertions, or unequivocal resemblance fa 
type, to coins which were well known, 

"These observations were not confined tim residence at 
‘Smyrna; for during the period of six years, already alluded 
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to, I visited Constantinople and its neighbourhood, and 
some parts of Bithynia and Mysia, the Troad and its 
neighbourhood, Thyatira, Sardis, Ephesus, Teos, Clazo- 
mene, Phocwa, Chios, Tenos, Syrus, Andrus, Algina, 
Epidaurus, Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, Megara, Hleusis, and 
Athens. On a subsequent voyage from Smyrna to Athens, 
I visited Thebes, Tanagra, and other towns in Beeotias and 
on my last voyage to Athens passed again through Corinth 
to Patras,—thence to Zante, Cephalonia, and Ithaca; to 
Sicily, where I visited Messina, Catania, and Syracuse; 
and finally Naples, Rome, and Florence. 

At all these places (and many more) I collected coins; 
and during the whole of these journies I made observations 
‘on the collections of others (travellers as well as residents), 
and as a genoral result, I can safely testify that the finding, 
in each place, of the coins of that place, was fully proved 
by my personal observation, and seems to indicate that the 
circulation of the coinage of the ancients was, on the 
whole, very limited and local? 

It is most true, however, that there is nothing to prevent 

© T make this as a general remark, The exceptions which 
might be offered to it are very few, and do not bear against my 
gor position. I will mention the two greatest exceptions that 

vo occurred to my own experience and observation, ‘Tho firet 
is the well-known silver didrachms of Corinth, and her numerous 
colonies in Epirus, Acarnania, &e. (Obverse, Helmet Head of 
Minerva,—Reverse, Pegasus.) ‘These are found in such quantities 
in Sicily, that some peculiar event, in politics or commerce, must 
have occasioned the flow of these coins to that country ; 
‘the annual payment of a tax to Syracuse, or perhi 
Sicily for corn. The second example is the well-known gold 
coins of Cyzious (Kvgunvor), which are very frequently found all 
‘over the Crimea, mote so there than any where else, and probably. 
‘owing also to a trade to that country for corn. At Cyzicus itself 
‘the place is now so deserted, and the coins naturally so rare, that 
they are no doubt very seldom found. 
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coins, from having been struck in one city, or country, and 
lost in another; and undoubtedly, nothing seems so likely 
to have happened—nay, our experience constantly shows 
us that it did happen—with the ancients as with ourselves, 
that coins were often lost very far from the places to which 
they belonged. This admission, nevertheless, if properly 
considered, does not militate against the fact which we wish 
to establish with regard to the finding of ancient coins; 
namely, that the constant finding from time to time of any 
given coin, in a particular locality, will eventually prove that 
coin to belong to that locality. It must be remarked that I 
lay great stress on the constant finding, from time to time, at 
or near a given place ; and that this should be the fact, is, on 
reflection, a very natural conclusion; since coins must be 
found where they were lost, and would of course be far 
more abundantly lost where they were constantly current, 
than elsewhere, Hence, coins of Cunobeline are not found 
in France, or coins of Gaulish chieftains in England. I 
never saw in any cabinet or collection in Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, or Asia, any coins like those which we consider 
as ancient British coins.* 

‘It may be here remarked, that the late most important 
and highly interesting discoveries of Bactrian and Indo- 
Scythian coins, in such quantities, would never have been 
made, had no traveller ever visited the very spots where 
those coins were struck; and it is well known that the few 


3 The only English coin which ever fell der my observation 
abroad under circumstances indoative ofits having been dug 
there, was a penny of Henry III. pierced and sewed to the cap of 
‘a Greek boy at Thebes, in Bootia, among numerous ancient coins, 
the examination of which led me to discover it. _It-was probably 
lost at Thebes during some expedition to the Holy Land. 

* Seo a valuable notice on this subject by Professor Wilson, 
in the Numismatic Joumal, Vol. II. Article XVIII. 


vou. 1. e 
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which we possessed previous to these discoveries, were 
always procured from those who had made overland journies 
from India to this country, and who had collected them 
during their passage through the anciont Bactrian terri- 





tory. 
In fact, the traveller who inquires for ancient coins in 
any country which he may visit, will remark, that, with the 


‘ancient money, as with the modern, he will find in each 
country the money of that country, and in each town the 
money of that town. In Greece and Asia, according to 
my own observations, the usual circulation of the ancient: 
coins of the different cities of those countries appears to 
have been so local and confined, that I found a visit to the 
sito of any ancient city almost sure to be rewarded by the 
acquisition of somo of its coins; and it is a still more 
curious fact that, the constant finding of the known coins of 
city at a particular spot, may actually assist the geographer 
in determining the unknown position of the city itself, as 
will be shown presently. 
Pallesin, one of the greatest coin collectors and practical 
 numismatists who ever lived, proves to us throughout all 
his voluminous works, how often he was guided in classing 
coins by knowing where they were found, His official 
situation’ had no doubt early taught him to observe that 
ancient coins generally belonged to the locality from 
which they were brought to him. 
It is evident from the instructions written by the cele- 
brated Abbé Barthélemy’ for M. Houel’s use, while in 
Italy and Sicily, about the year 1777, that the learned 


5 ‘The reader need not be reminded that Pellerin occupied a high 
official situation in the administration of the French navy. 

6 These instructions are preserved in the « Buvres Diverses 
do J.J. Barthélemy.” Paris: 2 vols, 8vo. 1828, 
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Abbé was completely aware of the importance of knowing 
where coins of dubious attribution are dug up? Some 
parts of these instructions are so much in point, that I 
cannot avoid quoting verbatim. Speaking of coins with 
Pheenician inscriptions, which are found between Palermo 
and Agrigentum, and which interested him very much, 
he says,? Si le hazard yous en faisait tomber entre les 
mains, je vous prie de les prendre, en vous informant de 
Yendroit oi elles ont été trouvées.” Again, speaking of 
the supposed site of Motya, where, according to ‘Thuci- 
dydes, the Phenicians built a town, he says? Il faudrait, 
savoir si Yon y trouve des médailles Phéniciennes, ot de 
quelle espece?” Speaking of certain Punie coins often 
found at Malta, he begs M. Houel to purchase some, and 
adds," « Demandez si est & Malte, on & Gozz0, qu’on les 
trouve.” In another place, after expressing his expectations 
that coins of the Locri Epizephyrii will be found in the 
neighbourhood of Gierani, between Rhegium and Taren- 
tum, he adds," « Il serait important de savoir si on trouve 
dans le méme canton, des médailles de méme métal et de 
méme grandeur; qui, avec, ou sans, le nom des Locriens, 
roprésentent d’un c6té la téte de Minerve, et de Pautre un 
cheval ailé” Immediately after,'* he evidently hints at 
the discovery of coins of Caulonia, in the neighbourhood of 





7 Those who will take the trouble to read through the 
tions just referred to, will find that the Abbé Barthélemy directs 
the traveller to expect, at each town, to find some specimens of its 
ancient coinage, and specifies particularly that coins of the 
Titeanians and Bratt will be found ia traversing the country 
between Naples and Rhegium, at which place, as well #8 at 
Sogesta, Selinus, Syracuse, Sybaris, Thurium, Sitiyy Heteclea, 
Metapontum, and Tarentum, coins of each plage aré found 
respectively. © Tid. p. 243. 

Tid. p. 244, 1 Tid. p. 247. 
© Tid. p.249. 4 Thid. p.250. 
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Squillaci, as deciding the situation of the site of that city 
against the authority of Danville. And in the same page,!® 
speaking of the Lacinian promontory, on which stood the 
city of Crotona, he adds, “Dans le méme endroit: doivent, 
se trouver des médailles de Crotone.” Lastly, he says,’ 
“Entre Otrante ct Brindes, au village de Martanna, 
suivant Riedezel (Voyage en Sicile, p. 219), on trouve 
‘quantité de médailles. Si elles sont Grecques, je vous prie 
den acquérir ot de bien marquer Pendroit ou elles ont été 
trouvées.” ‘The learned writer of these instructions ob- 
viously expected by the coins to discover and fix the site of 
some ancient town situated at or near that village. 

Tn the works of the numerous travellers who of late 
years have visited Greece, may be observed various inci- 
dental remarks tending to confirm the main point before 
us, It may suffice, however, to adduce a few passages from 
the classic and intoresting pages of Dodwell. 

At Castti (Delphi) out of eighty coins which he pur 
chased, six were of Delphi," although coins of this city are 
very mare, On the site of Orchomenus, in Baotia, he 
purchased of a peasant: two coins of that city,’® and has 
engraved them in his work, In a subsequent page” he 
supplies us with an instance of the inscribed coins of a city, 
indicating its site, “Though many circumstances,” says 
ho, lead us to suppose that these rains are the remains of 
‘Thospia, no positive proof of it has yet occurred, nor has 
‘any inscription been discovered on the spot in which the 
name of the city is mentioned, A small village, called 
Leuba, is seen in the vicinity; the inhabitants of which, in 









4 Bethany, % Ibid. 
¥ Dodwell’s Travels in Greece, v 
% Thid. p. 282, © Thid. p. 255, 
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tilling the ground, find a great many small copper coins of 
‘Thespia."® I bought several of them.” 

Shortly after:9 he gives woodeuts of seven silver coins 
which he purchased at Thebes, five of which are of Thebes, 
and the other two of Bootian cities, We are also told 
of several Aginetan coins which he found at Higina; 
and when at Pharsalia he says, “We were offered some 
ancient coins of Pharsalia.”* At Methana, in like manner 
he remarks, * We were fortunate in procuring, at this place, 
some autonomous coins of Methana, which had never been 
Iknown to exist;"** of these he gives two wood engravings. 
Presently we find him at Megalopolis, observing, « We 
purchased from the villagers a considerable number of 
Arcadian coins, some of which were rare and well pre- 
served. ‘Those of Megalopolis,” he dds, ‘are common,”* 
and proceeds to describe them: ‘The coins of Stymphalus 
are very rare; but at Stymphalus, Dodwell bought a small 
one of that city. It will be felt, that the preceding 
incidental observations, selected from the pages of an in- 
telligent traveller, were elicited from him, as it were, 
undesignedly; and it can scarcely be doubted, had he 
travelled more directly with a numismatic object, that his 
remarks in confirmation of my general position would 
have been far more frequent, and occasionally even more 
conclusive. 

Not to add unnecessarily to the preceding testimony, I 
will only adduce further the experience of the Abbate Ses- 


48 The coins alluded to are inscribed OEEUIEQN. , See Pel 
lerin, Peuples et Villes, vol. i. plate xxv. No.94.00 9. 








19'Dodwell’s Travels in Greece, voli. p. 974." 
® Dbidp. 573—4. $:Tbid vol p13 
* Ibid. p-288,. | * Ibid. p. 975. Tid, p: 435, 
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tini,# the.well known author of so many numismatic works, 
and that of M. Cousinery,#® formerly French consul at. 
Salonica, Both were celebrated numismatists, and highly 
competent judges of this matter, from their long practical 
experience in collecting coins in Greece and Asia. During 
frequent conversations which I had with them on, the sub- 
ject of the finding of coins, I learned with pleasure that 
they had long before made the same observations as myself. 
Indeod, the first four volumes of Sestini’s «Lettere e Disserta- 
zioni Numismatiche,” &. are mainly devoted to the correc~ 
tion of several old established erroneous attributions, which 
his observations during the very journies above mentioned, 
hhad enabled him to detect. “Ze provegnenze! Le prove- 
gnenze!” uttered with a loud voice, and emphatic manner, 
‘was the accustomed exclamation of this zealous numis- 
‘matist, in familiar conversation, when the classification of 
uncertain coins chanced to be the subject of discussion, 
He coined a word which does not unhappily express his 
‘dea, but which, without periphrasis, eannot be rendered in 

* A short biographical notice of the Abbato Sestini, is to be 
found in tho Namismatie Journal (Vol.II, p. 100), where mention 
is mado of his journies in Asia Minor, &, in consequence of his 
having beon employed by the British ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, to collect coins. ‘The greater part of these coins passed 
afterwards into the rich eabinets of Lord Northwick, and the lato 
R.P.Knight, Es 

‘ Notwithstanding that M. Cousinery spent all the leisure of a 
Jong tife in forming soveral valuable collections of Greek coin 
and was a most experienced and skilful practical mumismatist, he 
published but little, Some in tho “Journal Eneylopé~ 
Aique” for 1807, 8, and 10, “Bssai_sur les Monnaies 
Argent do Ia Ligue Achéenne” to. Pai, 1825) togthor with 
his Travels in Macedonia, published afterwards, consis a far 
as my memory serves mo, the whole of his published works 

His frst and largest collection of Greck coins was disposed of 
to his Majesty the presont king of Bavaria, while Prince Royal, 
I believe about 25 or 30 years ago, and forms the basis of 
the valuable Royal Collection at Munich, 
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English, or any modern language with which I am ace 
quainted, 

Recurring now to the practical application of these facts 
to the classification of ancient British, early Saxon, or any 
other coins of dubious attribution, it must be remarked, that 
the number of concurrent observations which will be re- 
quired on most of the British coins, in consequence of their 
rarity and slow discovery, will offer peculiar difficulties, 

No individual can be supposed to possess sufficiently ex- 
tended means of making the requisite observations on the 
finding of any particular coin, with sufficient frequency to 
lead to any practical result. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the observations should not only be extended over the 
greatest possible area, but also should be continued for an 
indefinite period of time. This will require the prolonged 
cooperation of many; and, therefore, we may be said to 
require a series of recorded observations, informing us, 
henceforth, where every uninscribed ancient British or 
Saxon coin is found;*" and it would add very much to the 
value of these observations, if they were to be extended 
to those coins also which have inscriptions; for we wish to 
‘be able to observe, whether the circumstances already so 
fully stated, with regard to the finding of Greek coins, hold 
good with those of our own country. 

The notices or observations which are required, should 
be recorded in print," and should specify the spot where the 
coins were dug up, with descriptions of such as can be de- 
seribed, and with wood-cuts of the uninscribed, done with 


= I speak of single coins, rather than the discovery of hoards, 
ston tho ater ao also highly intresting and inportnt, 

* This publication, being exclusively numismatie fers peculiar 
advantages forthe gradal_aocumlaton_f sh -obervaions 
required. 
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sufficient accuracy to enable us to recognize the types. 
‘The metal of which the coins are composed should be 
stated, and those of gold or silver should have the weights 
annexed in troy grains, It will be readily perceived that 
series of observations, recorded as above recommended, 
will furnish progressively-aecumulating evidence for proving 
where and how often each recurring coin has been found ; 
and will enable us to observe whether they are mostly found 
in the counties on the coast, or in those more inland. We 
shall also see the extent of their range over the country, and 
whether any constant finding occurs in Ireland, in Scotland, 
or in Wales. 

As example is bettor than precept, I now present the 
reader with a representation of the only uncertain coin 
which I ever found in England, under circumstances to 
warrant my offering it hore as a practical illustration of the 
means I advocate, for discovering at last the locality in 
which uncertain coins wore originally current: and till it, 
can be shewn that the coins of our ancient British and 
Saxon ancestors were struck on the continent, and brought 
here for circulation, I make bold to conclude, that they 
‘wore struck where they were current. 








‘This coin was picked up thirty years ago, at the foot of the 
cliffs which form the north coast of the Isle of Sheppey, near 
“Minster, by a poor old woman who was employed in eollect- 
ing the pyritous fossils which abound on that shore, and of 
whom I purchased it, ‘The coin had no doubt fallen from: 
the top of the cliff with the earth which is constantly 
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crumbling down; and belongs to the class of coins called 
Sceatt, which are usually attributed to the county of 
Kent—an attribution which the finding of this coin tends 
to confirm. 

‘To proceed, however, in the further explanation of the 
practical use which I wish to make of the recorded obser- 
vations which I require, let us imagine that I had recorded 
the finding of my coin by the preceding woodcut and 
statement, thirty years ago, when the coin was found; and 
that, subsequently, each of the sceatte engraved in Ruding’s 
Annals had been discovered and the finding recorded, and 
that the whole had been collected in that valuable work. 
Let us suppose, further, that by far the greater portion of 
those which approximate in type to mine had been found 
singly, and at certain intervals of time, also in the Isle of 
Sheppey. Should we not, by this time, begin to be con- 
vinced that the earliest sceattze belong to the Isle of 
Sheppey; especially if we had taken occasion to ascertain, 
in the mean time, that the cabinets of our brother numisma- 
tists in France, Belgium, Holland, or Denmark, furnished 
no examples of similar coins? If, instead of the Isle of 
Sheppey, we should have had occasion to observe that the 
finding of these coins took place in the immediate neigh- 
‘bourhood of Canterbury,—should we not be led to conclade 
that they were to be referred to that place? And, as the 
inscriptions on the later sceattw prove them to be Saxon 
coins, and regal rather than civic, should we not conclude 
that the earlier ones were also coins of Saxon kings? I 
should infer further, from the discovery of these coins (pro- 
vided the earlier were uniformly found in the Iele of Shep- 
pey> and the later at Canterbury), that the first footing 
gained by the Saxons was in the Isle of Sheppey; and that, 
afterwards they established themselves at Canterbury: 

You I. « 
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although it must be confessed, that any inference drawn 
from the finding of coins, beyond that of proving the places 
to which they belong, would require to be supported by the 
concurrent and undoubted testimony of so many accurate 
observations, and should be drawn with so much judgment 
‘and discrimination, that a long time must elapse before any 
such result, ean be hoped for. 

To return, however, to the point before us; I proceed 
to remark that the finding of a sceatta of similar type in 
any other place or county, will not invalidate the attribu- 
tion of these coins (under the circumstances already sup- 
posed) to the Isle of Sheppey or the city of Canterbury, 
except in a temporary manner; for if the coins really 
belong to either locality, the observations, if steadily per- 
severed in for a suificient Iength of time, will prove the 
finding of the coins (however slowly it may proceed) to be 
constant at the place to which they really belong, and of 
most rare and solitary occurrence elsewhere. Whether the 
coins be found often or seldom, will, of course, mainly 
depend on their abundance or rarity; for experience shows 
that some coins remain unique for a century or more ; and 
consequently, on such coins, hardly one observation in a 
lifetime could be made. 

Even under the most favourable circumstances, the life 
time of an individual affords but little scope for any prac 
tical results in classing, by these means, uncertain coins of 
rare occurrence. Hence mainly arises the cause of the 
ignorance in which we now find ourselves involved, with 
respect to ancient British coins; and hence my motive 
for stating in the beginning of this paper, that it is high 
time we should, at least; Begin to furnish data for our suc- 
cessors in these pursuits. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the reader, as to the 
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possibility of discovering by the method proposed in the 
preceding pages the precise localities to which ancient coins 
belong, it is presumed, that the most sceptical will searcely 
hesitate to admit, that, by that method, at all events the 
country may be readily ascertained. It will be perceived, 
therefore, that mere comparison offers the ready means of 
distinguishing British from Gaulish coins, to which I 
alluded in the outset; for on an examination of the public 
collection of coins at Paris and that in the British Museum, 
it will appear, that certain primitive coins found in France, 
exhibit peculiarities of type and fabric not observable in 
those found in our own country, and vice versd. 

In conclusion, I miist, however, beg to remark, that in 
expressing this opinion in favour of the possibility of esta 
Dlishing a geographical classification of uninscribed ancient 
British coins, I would not have it supposed that I mean to 
draw a strict comparison between uncertain ancient British 
coins and uncertain ancient Greek coins, or to ascert that 
it is as easy, by the use of the means pointed out in this 
paper, to fix the geographical position of the former as of 
the latter. So far from this being the fact, it must be 
borne in mind, that with the Grecks, coinage was an original 
invention, which arose with the dawn of their commerce, at 
a poriod of considerable civilization, and kept pace with 
their gradual and truly remarkable advancement in the 
fine arts, We are consequently assisted in lasing un- 
inseribed Greek coins by many remarkable peculiarities in 
the style of work, as well as in the types themselves, for 
which there existed among the Greeks, as a people, an 
uniform and powerful motive.®” The knowledge of all this, 





* Seo a paper on this subject in the Numismatic Journal, 
Vol. I. Article XVII. 
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coupled with a knowledge of the finding, is of the utmost 
use and importance in the classification of primitive 
Greek coins. But with the coins of the ancient Britons, 
owing to their rude state, the case is so different, that it 
must be regarded as a dubious point, whether the represen- 
tations on their money have any motive beyond that of 
‘mere imitation, or whether, when they adopted or esta- 
blished the art of coinage, they also adopted the system of 
connecting peculiar and original notions with the representa- 
tions which they prt upon their money. This is a question 
which I may perhaps discuss hereafter; but for the fulfil- 
ment of our present object it will suffice to add, that on 
account of the absence of any sufficient information con- 
cerning our semi-barbarous ancestors, and in the present 
state of our knowledge, in general, concerning their coins, 
we shall probably have nothing to rely upon to assist: the 
lassification, but the mere finding, aided perhaps a little by 
the weight, or by any peculiarity of fabric or type, of which 
future experience may enable us to avail ourselves. It is 
infinitely to be regretted, that in attempting to class ancient 
British coins, we shall never be able to perceive on them, 
as we do on the most early coins of Greece or Asia, the 
germ (as it were) of the Inter and more perfect coin, and 
be thereby enabled to recognize, however early the coin, 
that peculiarity of style and motive in the representation of a 
star or a tripod, which enables us to recognize a coin of 
Miletus or of Zacynthus, and to distinguish them from all 
other coins with stars or tripods; in like manner that the 
horse on coins of Erythre, and the lion on coins of Cyzicus, 
are always recognizable and distinguishable from the horses 
and lions on all other coins. 

‘These, and mumberless similar powerful aids, which, in 
the classification of early Greek coins, serve at first as clues, 
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and afterwards as most agreeable and convincing proofs of 
the correctness of our classification, must be totally wanting 
with the semi-barbarous early coins of our own country. 
Nevertheless, we repeat that we see no reason for doubting 
the efficiency of the means pointed out, in fulfilling, by 
degrees, the object proposed; and, in making the attempt, 
we shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing, that we 
have adopted the only mode now left to us of discovering the 
true places to which the uncertain coins of our own country 
belong. ‘Tuomas Bunoox. 
Brunswick Square, 
‘hune20, 1868. 


vul. 


PISTRUCCI'S INVENTION: A LETTER TO THE 
EDITOR. * 


For some months past the attention of the public has 
been directed towards Mr. Pistrucei of the Royal Mint, 
by a series of unmanly attacks—for I cannot dignify them 
by the title of controversial letters—which have appeared 
from time to time in the Morning Chronicle; a journal 
which, enjoying the reputation of being the chief organ of 
the (so called) “liberal” party in polities, has, with singular 
tact and discrimination, been selected as the appropriate 
channel for the publication of letters, equally impotent and. 
‘liberal, on a subject connected with the fine arts, The 
leading topic of those letters is a remarkably simple method 
of producing dies, discovered by Mr. Pistracei; and their 
object seems to have been two-fold. The ostensible 
object was to depreciate Pistrucci’s invention. ‘The real 
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object was to excite the odium of the public against its 
author. 

Now I feel not a little disposed to consider the question 
in both its bearings—both as it regards the artist, and as it 
rogards his work; persuaded that your pages, which have, I 
know not how advisedly, admitted harsh censures of Mr. 
Pistrucci’s conduct, would also be the proper channel for 
his justification; but I leave to abler hands the task of 
refuting error and exposing ignorance. I shall confine 
myself to the ostensible object of the letters to which T 
have alluded; and, in so doing, I beg you will observe that 
I do not appear in the character of a controversialist; for 
as Pistrucei has estallished the practical utility of his inven- 
tion; and its originality, after all that has been said, remains 
unimpeached, all controversy on the subject must be con- 
sidered to be at an end. 

Nor shall I offer any apology for thus troubling you 
with a fow unprejudiced remarks on a subject which has 
licited the expression of so much hostile feeling from so 
many} partly because you have shewn yourself interested 
in this question, by reprinting, among the miscellanea of 
your sixth number, a portion of the correspondence which 
hhad appeared on the subject in the journals of the day ; 
and partly (which is my principal motive for addressing 
you), because I regard the invention itself as forming an 
era in numismatic art, and therefore of sufficient import 
ance to be brought directly before numismatic readers. 

‘am unwilling to oceupy much of your spaces and have 
50 long delayed fulfilling an intention long since formed 
(of requesting you to insert in your pages a description of 
the process alluded fo), that want of leisure to be diffuse is 
now a cogent reason why I should be brief in my commu- 
nication : but before describing Pistrace’s invention, and 
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stating concisely in what its novelty consists, I think it best 
to take a hasty review of what has already been written on 
the subject. In doing this, I will bestow as little of my 
tediousness upon you,” as I am able. 

‘The attention of the public was first called to this subject 
by an announcement which appeared in the Times of 
August the 15th, 1897. It succinctly, but accurately 
detailed the nature of Pistrucci’s invention, and glanced at 
the advantages which would probably result to the public 
from it. "This was speedily followed by an ill-mannered 
reply in the Morning Chronicle, signed * English,” but to 
which a very different signature should have been attached, 
since the letter in question was very un-English, both in 
style and sentiment. It spoke of the announcement which 
had been very modestly put forth in the Times, as a puff 
direct” and the invention itself was styled a mare’s 
nest.” The writer asks, «Can there be a living man weak 
‘enough to suppose that the Signor believes himself to be the 
Aiscoverer, in the face of the following facts?” and he pro- 
coeds to offer some statements, either incorrect or incon- 
lusive; and then follows the usual insinuation about «the 
Waterloo medal,”—* the Signor,’—the salary,” —* the 
sinecural snuggery,” 8c. 

‘Very temperate, indeed, was the reply, which this rude 
letter elicited from the pen of Mr. W. R. Hamilton, a 
gentleman too well known for his taste and learning, as 
well as for his readiness to countenance merit (more espe- 
cially when unprotected), to require praise from me, and 
in this place. He merely exposed some inconsistencies 
which the preceding letter had contained, and signed his 
reply with his name; for which manly proceeding, English” 
(who continued to conceal his own) informed the public 
shortly after, in the columns of the same journal, that, in his 
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(© English’s”) opinion, Mr. Hamilton had shewn “more 
zeal than diseretion:” and he repeated the assertions con- 
tained in his former letter; adding a little more abuse of 
Pistrucci, of which (as might have been expected) Pis- 
‘trucci’s apologist came in for a share. 

The announcement in the Times, above alluded to, was 
transferred to the columns of many of the leading journals 
and periodical publications of the day; and among the rest, 
tothe Mechanic's Magazine for August 19th (No. 732), 
where it is to be found at the head of the “Notes and 
Notices” for the week. Some one rejoicing inthe name 
of John Baddeley, made a sapient commentary upon it, 
in the same publication, four weeks after; heading his 
article, “Mr. Pistrucci’s Method of Medal-striking not 
new.” But he either did not understand what he was 
writing about, or, although he may be, and very probably 
is, a well-intentioned and worthy mechanic, he is also a very 
simple one; for besides talking vaguely of “impressing 
dies with a cast punch” (which can hardly be said to be a 
definition of Pistrucci’s method), he goes on to say, “the 
method was known and practised by my grandfather, as 
_far os it was practicable, fifty years since” and he adds, «it, 
‘was cartied to its utmost (Anown) extent in the coining of 
the old penny at Matthew Bolton’s Mint, Soho, near Bir- 
mingham, in 17972” all which is true enough in one sense, 
for Mr. John Baddeley’s grandpapa may have done his 
very best, and “Matthew Bolton's mint, Soho, near Bir- 
mingham,” may have done its very best; in other words, 
they may have availed themselves of the process in question 
as far as they deemed it practicable; and yet may, after all, 
have produced very sorry performances, for want of that 
which constitutes the merit and originality of Pistrueci’s 
invention, The question, moreover, is not whether the 
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attempt to make a cast iron die, or a cast iron punch, ever 
entered into the mind of man; for nothing, on the con- 
trary, seems more natural than such an attempt; at the 
same time nothing is more certain, than that such an 
attempt, without Pistrucei’s precautions and essential im- 
provements, would be abortive. The question is simply 
this—Is Pistrucei’s an original invention or not? 

Of a different complexion is a short paper by a Mr. 
William Baddeley, which appeared in the Mechanic's Ma- 
gazine for Saturday, April the 2Ist, 1888, and in which, 
the composition of his namesake, which had appeared seven 
months before in the same publication, is very justly 
reviewed, and smartly commented on. He says, with great 
truth, alluding to those who had so industriously sought to 
depreciate Pistracci’s invention, «The line of argument 
pursued by all these parties is of a very remarkable charac~ 
ters inasmuch as they one and all set out by denying the 
novelty of the invention, and wind up by designating it as 
absurd and impossible.” -Nothing can be more just than 
this observation; and Mr. William Baddeley might have 
added, that those who do not designate it “as impossible” 
or “absurd,” but stoutly maintain that the process in 
question is old as the hills, and as well known, omit, at all 
‘events, to explain why, with such a means of multiplying dies 
in our own power, we remain, with regard to this department, 
of art, much in the same position as we were “sixty years 
since.” Had Mr. William Baddeley’s manly and eloquent 
vindication of an artist, whose greatest crime seems to be 
the accident of his birth under a bluer sky than ours, ap- 
peared in these pages, instead of the Mechanic's Magazine, 
I should, in fact, have had nothing to say; for I can add 
but little to what he has brought forward. J take leave of 
his letter (which contains, I believe, the last published 
remarks on the subject before us), with expressing my heat 
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concurrence in all he has written, and my sincere admira- 
tion of his eloquent, manly, and truly English vindication of 
injured merit. 

Now, Sir, it is no business of mine whether Mr. Hamilton 
should or should not have signed his name to the letters 
which he thought proper to write in defence of Pistrucci, 
«whose want of proficiency in our language,” to borrow the 
words of the writer in the Mechanic's Magazine, “compels 
hhim to endure unanswered the base and cowardly insinu- 
ations of disappointed rivals.” I do not appeal to you 
whether “English” ought or ought not to write rude let- 
ters; or whether A.Z.,—A.S.8.,—or any other combination, 
of initial letters of which our language is susceptible, should 
or should not pester the public with dull ones. Neither 
do I choose to discuss whether it would or would not be 
‘more gratifying to an Englishman's feelings to see native 
artists filling the several offices, and enjoying the several 
emolumenis of the mint, instead of our having one Italian, 
and several Frenchmen, constantly employed there in the 
service of the country. I do not seek to interest youn any 
of these questions, for they are, one and all, foreign to the 
point before us. “My only object is to eall your attention to 
the main fact of the case: viz. that whereas, by the process 
hitherto adopted on similar occasions, Pistrucei would have 
been fourteen or fifteen months in producing his die, not 
an ordinary die, for the seal of the Duchy of Lancaster; he 
hhas succeeded by a method devised by himself, and pro- 
nounced new by some of the first mechanics of the day, 
in accomplishing his object in about as many days. His 
process I shall describe immediately; the result of it was, 
that after the seal had received upwards of one hundred 
and fifty blows from the most powerful press in the mint, 








1 Morning Chronicle, March 15, 1888, 
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the dies appeared, in every respect, the same as when first 
cast. No extension or abrasure of the metal had taken place, 
and they fitted no tighter in their bed after the operation 
than they did before. This position is incontrovertible, and 
none who have examined the seal of the duchy will deny 
its great merit and beauty. It bears, on the obverse, an 
equestrian figure of the Queen, in high relief, surrounded 
by a bold inscription; and on the reverse, the heraldic in- 
signia of the duchy. The artist has succeeded in producing 
an original and beautiful work, though he was, of course, 
obliged to follow precedent, and adhere to established 
usage in the general design, as well as in the accessories of 
the seal of the duchy. ‘The die in the custody of the chan- 
cellor of that department of the state, is of silver, and four 
inches in diameter. 

Pistrucei’s method is as follows:—He makes his design 
in wax or clay, imparting to his model the degree of finish 
he wishes finally to produce in metal: from this model a 
cast is made in plaster of Paris; which cast, having been 
hardened with drying oil, serves as a mould from which an 
impression is very carefully taken in fine sand, From this 
a cast is made in irons which iron cast Pistrucci employs 
as his die, It is obvious that: by a very slight modification 
of his process, either a die or a punch is obtained; as it 
may be his object to produce a medal, or a seal, as in 
the case of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

‘The efficiency of this apparently unpromising contrivance 
depends on the following conditions and peculiarities :— 
‘The cast iron die, prepared as above, is made extremely 
thin,—not exceeding, perhaps, one eighth of an inch; by 
which means, not only a degree of sharpness is obtained, 
similar, though certainly inferior to that produced by the 
Berlin workmen (and when I state that Pistrucci is his own 
founder, this will not appear extraordinary); but a degree 
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of toughness and hardness, equal, if not superior to that of 
hardened steel, is acquired for the die, by its cooling in a 
‘mass, instead of cooling first on the two opposite surfaces, 
as is always the case with a large volume of metal, owing to 
the chill which necessarily affects the surface before ex- 
tending to the interior; and of which the inevitable conse- 
quence is, that all the fine lines shrink, and the delicacy of 
the work becomes impaired, to say nothing of the fragility of 
the die itself produced under such conditions, which is an 
insurmountable bar to its utility—The back of this thin 
cast-iron die is rendered mathematically smooth and even, 
and the edge made perfectly cireular: and a corresponding 
ireular hollow having been turned in a solid steel bed, into 
which the thin piece of cast-iron is inserted, all the advan- 
tages of weight, and solidity, are immediately imparted to 
ity at the same time that, owing to its thinness, it possesses, 
as already stated, the sharpness which could never have 
been imparted to an impression made in a thick or larger 
mass of metal. 

Tt requires very little discrimination to perceive that by 
this invention a gigantic stride has been made. No reflee- 
tive mind can fail to have lamented, that the expense 
attending all original works of art must ever limit their 
production; and, among the rest, to have been frequently 
struck with regret at the melancholy conviction that the 
expense consequent upon the great labour and consumption 
of time in executing a medal, offers an insurmountable bar 
to our progress in this beautiful department of the fine 
arts. But Pistrucei shews us how the impediment is to be 
surmounted. By his invention—process—contrivance, or 
by whatsoever other name, or names, his friends or his 
enemies may please to designate his cheap method of pro- 
curing a first-rate die—we shall be able to multiply medals 
bearing original designs at a comparatively trifling expence. 
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I call the die so produced “first-rate,” because it must be 
obvious that, as it is a fac-simile of the wax model, the 
medal itself will also be a faithful representation of the same 
original; and in consequence, will exhibit all those delicate 
touches—will reflect all the feeling, and softness, and free- 
dom of manipulation, which a good artist well knows how 
to impart to a plastic material such as wax, but which the 
rigid steel stubbornly resists, or unwillingly receives. 

‘That a feeling of personal enmity against Pistrucci has 
suggested the unkind and ill-mannered diatribes which have 
been issued respecting his invention, cannot be doubted for 
‘a moment by any candid observer; for how has he acted 
with regard to the subject under consideration, that cortain 
persons should “wag their tongues in noise so rude against 
him?” According to their own statement, all that can be 
urged against him on the present occasion is, that he is 
labouring under the error of supposing that he has made a 
discovery, whereas, say they, he has made no discovery at 
all; or; to quote the classic metaphor of English,” because 
he has had the misfortune to “ discover a mare’s nest.” 
Surely a man is not to be abused and pelted with mud, 
because he announces, or because it jas been announced, that 
he has had such notable good luck: surely he stands more 
in need of quiet commiseration than of noisy abuse, if 
indeed, he Be labouring under a delusion, Again 1 ask, 
how has he behaved with regard to his invention? Has he 
applied for a patent? and thus secured to himself the ad- 
vantage that should accrue to him from his industry and 
ingenuity. No: he shows any one who pleases to see it, 
his die; and deseribes to any one who pleases to listen, the 
process by which he obtained it. And for this—this highly 
eminent and distinguished foreigner—an honour to the 
nation which has adopted him, is held up to public obloquy, 
as if he really had been guilty of some crime: and all the 
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ead-roll of old grievances gone over—the Waterloo medal 
(without exception the grandest work of modern times) — 
the Signor (no fault of his)—the salary (8002. a-year, I 
believe, with which he supports himself and his large family 
in Italy), and several other items connected with his per- 
sonal history; respecting one and all of which, it may be 
truly said, that there are not half a dozen persons in London 
who are competent to offer any opinion at all. 

In dismissing the subject, I cannot forbear remarking, 
that though by the process which Pistrueci employs, the art 
of die-sinking and engraving in steel will suffer, a far 
higher object—the advancement of the art of design—will 
be incaleulably promoted: and I may not be far from the 
truth when I humbly offer it as an opinion, that we have at 
last discovered the means by which the ancients effected 
such wonders in this department of art. ‘Their coinage 
presents two points of considerable difficulty; namely, its 
immense variety—considered collectively; and its exceeding 
‘Deauty—considered individually. But it is a ready clue to 
the solution of both these difficulties, that they should have 
‘mown a simple and expeditious method of producing a 
die; and that they should have possessed a means of trans- 
fering to the rigid iron punch, the softness of the plastic 
‘material to which the artist imparted his passing inspira- 
tion, and which he at once invested with the loveliness of 
his graceful and glorious fancy. S.W.B. 

June 25, 1888, 


We insert the foregoing atthe earnest request of our Correspondent, but 
eke tn sr mes Sot he Pitney cat hee hese oe eke 
have beea heard before, i be had desired it); andthe public wil bo the judges. 
‘We agree with our Correspondent that the opponerts of Mr. Pistrucel have 
‘en 'foo lavish of epithetn; but this weakens the cause they advoctte, and 
alee regu cpm On. the eet hay re fer ope Carte 
ondent’s language is calculated to provoke further dacussion ; but as we 
roe our columns vel for he future bo devoted to subjects of more interest 
we announce, once for all that no further notice will be taken of 
Wovery in the" Nomimatie Chronicles Eorton 
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Darzs ox Coms.—The revival of the practice of placing 
dates on coins (see the Numismatic Journal No. VIII) com- 
‘ences with a Tournois of Aix la Chapelle, ted MCCCLXXIUL. 
‘This very interesting coin has lately been published in the Reewe 
de la Numismatique Francaise (No. 4, July and August, 1887). 
‘The coin is also is my cabinet, and is not very rare, being well 
Known among the collectors of coins of the middle ages through- 
‘out Germany ; and has already been published twice before, first 
in 1754, by the Jesuit Joseph Hartzheim, (“ Historia Rei Nu- 
‘maria Coloniensis,” page 177, Tab. v. No. 15), and in Meyer's 
History of Aix Ia Chapelle, page 872, Tab. ii, (Nummorum Aguis~ 
{granensium, No.27). However, the word Suiefeit bas not 
explained in those ‘works; neither is there an explanation given 
jin the Reoue de la Numismatique Francaise. Ihave lately seen 
a varcty of types ofthis Tourn i, het unique calleston of 
the coins of Treves, the property of Mr. Bobl at Coblents, the 
earned author of the Monetary History of the Archbishoprick 
of Treves, a gentleman well known amongst the amateurs of Nu- 
rmismatology on the continent. He stated to me that the word 
Suncbeit (Moneta Juncheit) might be given as an abbreviation 
‘of Sunternefeibe (Junkor's Heath) a place where the mint was 
erected. 

‘In the French “ Revue” that coin seems to be classed “ Mon- 
noie des Pays-Bas;” but surely Aix-la-Chapelle was, and is, a true 
German town, as we may read on the coins contemporary with 
Charlemagne; and until and after the era of our Tournois, Ait 
‘was always termed a metropolis, a residence of Charlemagne, a 
coronation town of the German emperors, &e.  Aquisgrani 
Caput Imperii; Urbs Aquensis Regia Sedes; Sedes Caroli 
‘Magni Imperatoris; Aquisgranum Caput Orbis,” &e. There 
‘exisis yet © poem contemporary with Charlemagne, wherein this 
(great monarch is praised for what he had done for that city with 
Tegard to its embellishment, 

Rex Carolus, caput orbis, Amor Populique Decusque, 

‘Burope venerandus Apex, Pater optimus, Heros. * 

“Augustus sed et be potens,ubi Roma sebunds, 8c. 
In 796 Charles laid the foundation of the Cathedral, (tinfter 
‘ieben Geauen Anno DCCXCVI). ** Karolus solennem Basilicam 
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Aguisgrani in honorem Mariae fundavit, at cujus wdificationem a 
Roma et Ravenna solempnas (@futer, Columpnas) marmoreas 
devehi. mandavit gravibus expensis et Inboribus.  Auroque et 
argento et luminaribus atque ex aere solido cancellis et januis,* 
omavit. Feet autem ibi et palatium, quod nominaverat Late- 
ranis, ot collectis thesauris suis de rognis singulis in Aquis adduct 
praocepit. Fecit autem et opera malta et in codem.” The 
monk Notker of St. Gall say “to, at Charenao, ing a 
the foundation of the Basilica S. Dei Genitricis Aquisgrani, built 

idgo over the Rhine at Mayence, five hundred feet long, 
ad. Moguntiacam in Beno quingentorum posmit 
‘Aix la Chapelle was twice devastated and burned 
‘Normans, once in 851, and again in 881, when the Royal 
‘was transformed into'a stable. Now in 
of Ais, T have oboerad that in tho your 1878, the aid. torn 
concluded a treaty of an union or junction with the Archbishop- 
ick of Cologne, the Archbishoprick of ‘Treves, and the town of 
Cologne (which had its coinage different from that of the Arch- 
Wishop Frederick IIT Count of Sarwerden, who, lived at that 
time in Bonn, and in lity to the people of Cologne) for 
uated: conhemty to Go wie of day eaaage’ tide 
junction seems to have lasted until the beginning of the fifteenth 

















century. 

Ter LAD‘ oad Ale ts icq Iie spe Cha aber 
name Moneta Aguensis. I am therefore of opinion, that the 
‘word Suncfeit, on the Towrnois published in the Revue Numis- 
matique Franpaise, has no, other signification than that the coin 
‘was struck daring that junction ; that Juneta Societas, which word 
Functa was then ‘nto Suncfet, as one may say Gefund, 
Gefundseit—Grey, Beefeit.. Tn 1417, a similar janction was made 
‘between Mayence, the Palatinate, Treves, and Cologne. Then 
the coins were named “Moneta nova Renensis,” also referring to 
that Rhenish confederation. ‘The following charter is given by 
Hartzheim, Cap. XL. “Anno 1417, Joannes Moguntinus,* 
Wernerus ‘Trevirens,* Theodoricus Col A.A.A. Ludovicu- 
Palatin Electores Boppardiw die Lana post Reminiscere mones 
talan congreenam celebrant annoe XX, darentaro fodere mone: 
tario, Marea Coloniensis pro regula’ ponderis puri metalli et 
(alone? ta he now ws aero and Prion wart 
ny Kite Begtebge que Mingtunde bes Mitelatterter by the late 
Reverend Abbé Joseph Mader, this interesting Tournois of Aix 
la Chapelle is also mentioned, bat not explained. 


4 These bronze gutes are yet preserved at that cathedral. 
2 Sohn 11, count of Nassas. Werner, baron of Falkenstein, 
‘Theodore, count of Moers. 
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Meyer has published a coin of Aix la Chapelle, bearing the 
date 1404 in the Arabic numerals: this is the earliest occur- 
rence I know on coins. T have one of Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, dated with our present numerals, 1474. I have 
never yet met with an exact epoch given of the introduction of 
the Arabic numerals into Europe. Many times, in a solitary 
walk through the stupendous eathedral of Mayence, have I paused 
before that marble tablet which Charlemagne had erected to the 
‘memory of his first wife, Fastradana (a daughter of the count of 
Rotenburg). She had died at Frankfort in 774, was brought to 
Mayenco, and buried in the church of St Alban. After that 
church had been destroyed by fire, that remarkable marble was 
placed in'the cathedral. It bears the date, seven hundred and 


ninety-four, in the Arabic numerals, AVDA, . Now even if 
it were, as some suppose, a copy of the first tablet, I do not see 
why the merit of introducing the Arabic numerals into Burope 
should not be given to Charlemagne. It is not to be sup- 
posed that such a great, such a wise monarch, who conquered 
the Saracens in many a battle, and who must often have had 
risoners and ambassadors of high distinetion at his court, should 
Five allowed an art of ro tauch importance in the calligraphic 
science to have remained unnoticed. J. G, Peaster. 





Fononntss.—That thre have lately reappeared sverl init 
tions of interesting and rare coins of the Lombards; and as the 

rice was only a trifle more than the intrinsie value of the metal, 
Thought come of them for my own inspection end comparison, 
‘and to mark the difference between genuine and fabricated coins. 
In Rome, for instance, I met with the famous gold solido of Lucca, 
‘ Aistulfus Rez,” an imitation of the original eoin—of which 
specimen is in'the British Museum, And I could not help 
smiling, when at Bolowna (La Grassa, Mater Studiorum), at meet- 
ing with the coins. ML F. de Sauley’has lately published in the 
Revue Nunionatique (March and Apri 1898) 08 unique and 
carious monuments, “touts et wls, comme doivent Tire des 

dees qui ont été portées en guise de reliques.”” Now I consider 
That the forgery of such coins cannot be’ dono witha pecuniary 
view, but asa matter of jest. It is perhaps not generally known, 
that there are proofs of the existence of a species of learned men 
sho are impediments to learning, and who amuse themselves with 
not merely having imitations sometimes made of scarce coins, but 
also by fabricating coins which nover existed, and on which the 
tho insoriptions and symbols are the inventions of the parched 
brains of those savans. The object of such miserable conduct 
seems apparently to be, to amuse themselves with observing what 
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, but not on their guard, may 
juman nature is always liable 
and vominatolgy, ih midgets extent and variety, 
requires, perhaps, more cnowledge and observation than 
bey olher science therefore, ich men pitiful conduct 
do more harm to that knowledge than Bec! ever dde ‘Te thus 
becomes the duty of every lover of truth to endeavour to “confound 
their knavish ticks Bod the perons out; and to publish 
"ames without roar to the rank or station they bo ins 
G. Priston, 














Scearras.—Sir,—I am induced to send yous few remarks u 
the coins called sceattas, in consequence of the light which 
lately been thrown upon them, and which all tends to confirm a 
Tong. formed pinion, that they are the peculiar coinage of the 

of Northumbria. 
general resumblance these coins bear to the stycas, might 
have ‘Gated Gir appropriation to te sano place of caluge, 
not the names of Aldfrith and Alchred oceurred upon 
them for surely it is more reasonable to suppose, that the latter 
name, on a coin published by Ruding, is that of the king of 
Novthumbris, dan of a moneyer; ant thes, that of Huth has 





probably been lately 
Two Seenblogtacks in the way of Roving tet did not 
of necessity, at any time, of 








‘the Saxon kingdoms, may be be witboc ite Seats removed s—the one, 
i inreferenes other beng 10 often found inthe Inlof Thanet, me 


reflect how frequently excursions into Northumbria by piratical 
Danes are recorded, and who always returned with their plunder 
to Thanet, where the coins were lost ;—the other, arising from the 
eee eo Ea perghts kings of 


Kent, may be expl caplsined by assign coins to the bishops of 
the same names, who fil Froy-ny- totale rh and 
there is no reaton my they should not have bad the power of 
colig ser at ellos ‘and the typo, that of « full- 
length gre, bldg in each hand a pastor sa i certainly 
that rather of a bishop than a warrior King. .. 

TE: maybe obsoevel also, that the type of tho sceatian is in 

general a dragon, or snake, or the part of one ; and even that which is 
falled a bird, may be that variety of dragon which has sine been 
tore accurately represented, and added to the natural history of 
heraldry, under the name of a wivera ; and the cause of this may 
possibly be explained by a passage in the Saxon chronicle — Hoe 
ino, éxtiterant immania 'porteata per Northymbrorum terra, 
{que populum istam miseré terruerunt; nempe, immodica falgura, 
visi sunt item jgniti dracones in wre volitantes: que quidem signa 
statim secuta est gravis fames.”” 
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“Rows” also sometimes occurs upon these coins; and at the 
time they were coined, Northumbria was considered almost in the 
Tight of a Danish colony; but whether they are rightly called 
‘soeattas, or are a peculiar form of the Northumbrian penny, and 
that only a money of account, is another question, and one upon 
which no inference from the weight of the coins ‘can be drawn, 
since these vary as much from the proper standard, as the penny 
itself does. Tam, &e. &e. C.W.L, 


Conowariox Mzpat.—We have been favoured with a sight of 
Mr. Pistrucei’s forthcoming Coronation Medal, and have particular 
pleasure in offering him our tribute of applause on the great merit 
‘and beauty of his performance. It will be so shortly before the 
public, and will so surely meet with the admiration t deserves, that 
little needs to be said concerning it here. On the obverse we are 
presented with a portrait of the Queen, the most extraordinary in 
point of resemblance we remember to have yet witnessed. The 
head is crowned with a tiara, and veiled, which really is an agree 
able and happy manner—the feeling’ with which on ancient 
‘coins the heads of queens are similarly represented, in allusion 
to their sacred character; the veil being the symbol of deification, 
in which character alone royal heads appear on ancient coins. 
The reverse of this medal resembles the reverse of that which 
celebrated the coronation of George IV. The three sister king- 
doms press forward to present the sitting Queen with the crown, 
‘and over them is written: «Et erimus tibi nobili regnum.” 











Fine and Rare Ooins from the Collection of the late W. Bentham, 
Esq. FS.d. sold at Sotheby's Auction Rooms, 30th April 
Ist, 2nd, Brd, and 4th May, 1838. 

Lat. Bad 

128 Cunobeine, a Head inscribed “Caml” reo, Vulcan seated, 















not in Railing, very rare. s10 0 
40 Penny of Stephen and Henry, Plate 1. No.30. wo 0 
455 Ditto of Richard I, struck by Bi +270 
149 Half-groat of Edward VL, ‘Posuiy e26 
153 Penny of Charles I., Exeter (query) 500 
164 Grout of Perkin Warbeck.. 390 


282 The Pudsey Sixpence of Elizabeth, an Escalop Shell on re- 

416 Shilling of ‘Edward VI. (Head side digerent from Plat 6, 
'No.d. Spelling), rev, E-R. in field, Sc. of good silver, 
‘weight 69 gra, very rare If ot unique... 

481 Ninepenny Piece of Oliver. 
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491 Worcester dito 
495 Unknown Mint ditto ditto. 
$43 ive Pound Piece of Charis I 


eccoor 


187 Half Noble of Richard 1. 
199. Angel of Henry VIn.s.essse 
296 George Noble of Henry VII. 
443 Edward VI. Angel, MM. Dragon's Head. 
562 Henry VIl. Sovereign, Plate 11, No.4. 

585 Edward VL, Sovereign of his 4th year. 
569 Elisabeth Noble, p.5., No.10. 
‘564 James L. Noble, MM. Rose, Pat 5... 
{565 Ditto Spur Rial, Lion eupporting Arms. 
‘S81 George LIL, Two Guinea Piece, 1768, 
582 Ditto," Fiveditto ditto, 1770. 








135 Egberbt, “Della Moneta,” see Rading, p. 14, No. 
189 Alte, without Portrait, p.15, No.1 
140 Ditto ith dito, London in Monogram. 
41 Edward the Eide, with building, p.16, No.0. 
278 Hardyezoute, with Head, rec. Two Crescents in’ 

‘Sieried on Lund,” not in Reding. 
274 Ditto, without Head, struck st London...... 





11 Ditto, Half Testoon, dito... 
‘882 James VI, Thirty Shilling Piece, Three Quarters Bust. 








92 James V, Bonnet Piece, 1540, p-2, No. 
291 Mary's Ryal, with Portrait, 1555... 









‘368 Commonwealth Farthing, “ Bogland’s Farthing or necessary 












cha 290 
‘369 Oliver's Farting, his Head, reo. “Charitie and Change.”.... 8 12 0 
‘370 Pattern for Farthing, Rose crowned, ree. Arms, “Pro lege, 

tege et rege.” Another foseribed, “Pray for the King,” 

"Lord give thy blesing” a B00 
371 Charlee I, 

Sceptres. 410 
‘546 Charles I, Pattern for Half Crown, by Brio, 1680. 170 

Commonwealth, ditto, by Ramage, inscribed “ Truth and 

Peace” on the edge, sizeof Sixpence, 1651 850 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 





‘The Society met on Tuurspay THe 15th Marcu— 
Dr. Lee, President, in the Chair. 

Presents of numismatic works and of some ancient coin 

moulds were announced. 
L 

Mr, Bollaert read to the meeting a Memoir on the 
er \ Circulating Medium of the New World; from which it 

Tene 2 ests thatthe Mexiens,thonghposened of inte 
riches in gems and the precious metals, used as eoin the cocoa seed 
from which chocolate is made; while the Peruvians applied the pod 
‘of the Uehu,a large species of capsicum, to the same purpose, In 
Brazil, gold and precious stones were known to the natives merely 
as ornaments, After the conquest of these eountres, the Spanish 
settlers were compelled to resort to cut money for a ciretlating 
medium. Gold and silver beaten out in thin strips, and cut into 
pieces, weighing each about an ounce, served the purposes of 
Stamped money. A cross was imprinted on these pieces, which 
were denominated “ Plata Macuguina,” or cut money. Mr, 
Bollaert states, that as recently as the year 1829, he saw some 
of these coins in circulation in Peru and Chili. Copper coia, in 
‘any shape, was formerly unknown to the Spanish colonists; but in 
1625, the Buenos-Ayreans adopted a small ‘coin of that meta, 
Which they called a Decino; it is somewhat larger than a far~ 
thing, and was manufactured, it is supposed, in Birmingham, 
The first mint was established at Mexico; subsequently mints 
swore set up at Potosi, Chili, Lima, Santa Fé de Bogota, and Gua- 
temala, The coins then adopted were the following :—I. La 
onza de oro, or doubloon, weighing about 17 dwts. 8 grs. averag- 
ing in value, from SU. 3s, 6d. to 32. 48. 0d;—2. La media onea, 
Balt the foregoing;—8. Lia quarta de onso, coud, or quarter of 
‘an ounce ;—and 4. La media quarta de onza, or balf quarter of an 
‘ounce, On one side was the portrait of the Spanish monarch ; on 
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{he oe, the ars of Calle and Lon, The sve ins wera; 
. El peso duro, piastre, hard dollar, piece of eight or Spanis! 
dotlar, flue four hilings 9. Umeda peo, ball a dolar of 
four rials ;—9. Dos reales, or two rials;—4.. Un real, one rial ;— 
5. Media real, or half vial ;—6. Un quartiltio, or quarter of a tial : 
the latter had, in the place of the bust, a lion on one side, and on 
erae, the value of the coin. ‘The gold coins were alloyed 
et, the silver with but of Inte, copper has been 
found less expensive, and 
to wear. Mr. Bollaert concluded 
‘volume on the Coins of South 









‘Were elected Members, and the Society adjourned to— 


‘Tuourspay THe 26th ApriL. 
Dr. Lee, President, in the Chair. 

Presents of books and casts having been announced, Mr. 
‘Edward Hawkins read papers on the Coins of Northumbria 
(seo our present number, page 1). 

lL 


com ot |. ‘There were also read a Memoir on the Coins of 
Malis’ § Melita, by Mr. J. Belfour. cats 


I 
Houm 1 Notes on the Coinage of Modern Greece, by Mr. 
er ST dame aes 
I. 


Ze A Letter on the Gold Coins discovered at South 
Set ay MTD ate ae Sacre at Southend, 


Davies Gilbert, Esq. was elected a Member of the Society. 
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The President announced to the Meeting, that a Com- 
mittee had been appointed to draw up the Rules of the 
Society ; and that Mr. Sergeant Scriven, Mr. Hobler, Mr. 
‘Mullins, and the Members of the Council, were engaged 
for that purpose. The Society then adjourned to— 





‘Tuurspay te 24th May. 
Dr. Lee, President, in the Chair. 

Presents were announced; among others, three medals 
from Count Dietrichstein, two of the illustrious author of 
the “Doctrina Numorum Veterum,”* and a third, in com- 
‘memoration of the opening of the railway, from Vienna. 


‘Tho Most Noble the Marquis of Bute, 

George Glennie, Esq. 

James White, Etq. 

Montague Chambers, Esq. r 
‘Wore elected Members of the Society. 


‘Mr. Edward Hawkins read.a Dissertation on the Coinage 
of the Ancient Britons, and the well known passage in 
Cesar in allusion to their circulating medium. This will 
be found, at length, in our present number, page 18. 


‘© A description of this medal will be found in the Numismatic Journal 
Vol. tt: page 85. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our worthy Correspondent at Exeter has favoured us lately with 
several accounts of discoveries of Greek coins in that city. 
four redar wil ere there are bom recently turned 
pine of Chas, Zeagms, Anoe Hierapls,Clazomene, 
Samosata, Nicos, and Alexandria!!! We should have 
written to our Correspondent on this subject, and endeavoured 
to convince him that he has been made the victim of a 
‘very gross fraud; but as statements relative to these 
“discoveries” have already appeared in print, we consider it 
to be our daty to declare thas publicly our total unbelief in 
the discovery of Greck coins in Exeter. Let us not for on 
moment be supposed, by this declaration, to question the 
veracity of our Correspondent: so zealous an antiquary 
‘would be incapable of falschood or deceit : he therefore do 
rot suspect it in others, who have taken advantage of 








of Greek coins in Great Britain: we have been at some 
pains to ascertain this fact. We no more question that our 
Cor t saw the coins he describes dug up, than we 
are inclined to believe that he saw them first placed there by 
the workmen. He who is not aware of this trick, must 
either be a very young or a sighted antiquary. 
y dotsands of Roma coins bavo been Youd 

in London, but no Greek coin. ‘The series of imperial Greek 
coins were for a long time neglected in this country, and 
indeed are still unintelligible to some collectors; added to 
this, they are for the most part (at least such as ha 
reached this country) in very bad preservation, and unsightly 
ina eabis and,refuse Roman coins find purchasers 
at half a crown a dozen and it is pretty well known what 
cof them. We have often seen coins with 











‘very coin sent to us, from which we perceive that it is 
certainly of Agrigentum; but who will prove that it was 
brought to cis land bythe Sle, ‘As to the 
countermark upon it, which our supposes to 
be the head of a British prince, we have only to observe, 
that this head occurs as a countermark on many coins of 

um discovered yearly on the site of that city; and 
that the discovery of a single coin in any place is not sufficiént 
for the rational and enquiring antiquary. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE COINAGE OF 
THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


‘Ture remark of a numismatist of long practical experience 
and sound knowledge, after an examination of the public 
collection of coins at Paris and in the British Museum, 
“that cortain primitive coins found in France exhibit 
peculiaritics of type and fabric not observable in those 
found in our own country (Britain), and vice versd,” would 
be sufficient to arouse the attention of the numismatic 
antiquary, if his enquiries had not already been directed to 
the subject by the observations of those who were desirous 
of assigning these coins to their proper origin. 

‘The interesting paper of Mr. Hawkins, read to the Nu- 
mismatic Society, in May last’, is well calculated to give a 
spur to these enquiries, since there is little doubt that the 
well known passage in Carsar, in reference to the currency 
of the Britons, has suffered by the carelessness and th: 
terpolations of transcribers, until its original meaning has 
been entirely changed. If the authenticity of the MS. 
quoted by that gentleman may be relied on,—and of this 
there appears to be no doubt,—the long disputed point is 
settled, and the existence of a coinage among the Britons 
previous to the arrival of their conquerors may be safely 
admitted. ‘This question settled, our next care is to enquire 
into the possibility of identifying and classifying ancient 
British coins, by minutely comparing the types with those 











1 Numismatic Chronicle, Vol-1. p. 51. 
Did, Vol. p18. Annals of the Goinage of Great Britain, 
voli. p.268. 


vou. 
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of the Gauls, and by noting all particulars relating to the 
places of their discovery. ‘The importance of attending to 
these inquiries is fully shewn by the paper of Mr. Hawkins, 
and the recent observations of Mr. Burgon, in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 

Ruding says, If we proceed to examine the coins them- 
selves, they furnish no proofs to justify their appropriation 
to any country.” ‘There were other means of ascertaining 
their origin; but these means were entirely neglected by’the 
earned author of the “Annals of the Coinage,” for, although 
his work is enriched by numerous engravings of British 
coins, ho appears to have taken no pains to ascertain the 
places of their discovery’. 

Camden, in his Britannia,” after mentioning that coins 
of gold, silver and copper, of various sizes, and concave 
on one sido, had been dug up in England in his time, adds, 
that thoy are “such as I have not yet learned to have been 
dug up anywhere else, till lately (1607) some such were 
found in France.” It is very possible that this venerable 
ary had not made particular enquiries as to diseo- 
veries of somewhat similar coins on the Continent, or he 
would have learned that in France they were much more 
numerous. At this day they exist in immense numbers, 
of which the valuable and extensive list given by Mionnet. 
is sufficient proof; and there is little doubt but that such 
pieces have, from time to time, been discovered in France 
long previous to the days of Camden. 











*In only one instance is the place of their discovery mentioned ; 
namely, in the description of plate 2. No.40, where he says, a 
large parcel of coins of a similar type were discovered near Col- 
chester, in the year 1807. 

4 On this subject the forthcoming work of M. de la Sausss 
the lead editor of tho  Reowe de la Numimatiqu, 
form us. 
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‘Mr. Hawkins observes, that “the difficulty with regard 
to brass money is not so easily overcome,” adding, that “the 
evidence of such having been discovered is very slight.” 
With submission to this gentleman, brass coins have been 
discovered in England; and specimens shall, if possible, be 
given in illustration of these remarks. I refer more par- 
ticularly to the remarkable example presented to me by 
‘Mr. Lindsay, which shall be noticed hereafter. 

Remarking on the specimens given by Ruding, Mr. 
Hawkins says, of No. 51. plate 8. “it would be unsafe to 
speak confidently about No. 51. without seeing its but if 
the cross be intended for the Christian symbol, it must be 
of alater date than the coins now looked for.” I venture to 
contend that the piece in question is of Gaulish origin. 
I have not yet seen the cross on British coins; but it 
occurs very frequently on those discovered on the Conti- 
nont. It is found on all those discovered at Quimper, in 
Britanny, a short time since; and as these pieces are 
evidently much older than the days of Cesar, it can, I 
submit, have nothing to do with the symbol of our faith. 
‘The gold coin given by Ruding’ also has the figure of a 
cross within a dotted circle’. On other specimens, in the 
same plate, the cross is placed within a square’. 

‘Mr. Hawkins continues; * Figure 58. is evidently of the 
same class as the gold ones, plate 2. fig. 22 to 80. whose 
British origin we should hesitate to admit, because we have 
no certain evidence of the disinterment of any in Britain, 
if we except those like fig. 46, 47, 48. which were found at 
‘Mount Batten, near Plymouth, in 1832. ‘These he considers 


* Plate 2. No.26. 
© This is the type supposed by Spoed to commemorate the bap- 
fism of Lucius, a British prince. 
T Nos. 22, 94, 27. 
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‘may have been brought there by traders, as they so much 
resemble those said to belong to Jersey. Fig. 52, he 
observes, is certainly British ; a very positive assertion sup- 
ported, however, by the fact that no coins of similar type 
have ever been discovered in France®. It appears doubtful 
whether No. 54, is of British origin; if s0, the type has 
been more closely imitated from a Gaulish coin than was 
usual with the British artists, whose money, however fondly 
some antiquaries may cling to a contrary belief, was but 
copies of copies, 

‘In support of this opinion, let us proceed to examine the 
the various objects represented on ancient British coins, 
On the very rudest, and, as may therefore be justly sup- 
posed, the earliest pieces, we discover an uncouth attempt 
to represent a human head, whilo tho reverse bears the 
figure of some animal, which it would require the genius 
of a Stukeley or a Pegge to identify and name, These 
coins, in fact, offer nothing upon which the rational anti- 
quary may safely venture to speculate; but their extremely 
barbarous execution warrants the conjecture that they are 
the very earliest attempts at coinage made by our rude 
ancestors. All these pieces belong to the /irst class of 
British coins; and it Je that they are referable to a 
vory remote period. If copied from less barbarous pieces, 
it would be difficult to point out their prototype. 














in, Ihave a brass coin of 





Fig. 44. is clearly of the same 
this pe plated with ver, 

8 See Ruding, plate 8. No. 65; and the Numismatic Journal, 
‘Vol. I. plate 1. No. 1&2. ‘The later specimen is one of a number 
discovered in St. James’ Park, and really appears like an attempt, 
to imitate those in Ruing’s Sr plate, Nos. 99 fo 64, and No. G6, 
which are certainly Gaulish coins, many such having been dis- 
covered repeatedly in France, while none, I believe, have ever been 
‘dug up in this country. 
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‘The second class, of which coins occur in the three 
metals, have more to interest, and consequently more to 
puzzle, the antiquary. On these we find the horse, the ear 
of barley, the sprig or branch, the crescent, the pentagon, 
and other objects, all of which are by some writers sup- 
posed to have been designed by the British moneyers, and 
intended by them to represent their peculiar customs, cere- 
monies, and superstit 

‘The practised numismatist will smile at my endeavours 
to prove that such notions are erroneous; but these obser- 
vations are addressed only to those who are inclined to the 
opinions of Stukeley and Pegge, and on this account are 
particularly insisted on; both these writers being by many 
of our countrymen, to this day, considered authorities on 
the subject of British coins”, Were I addressing the ex- 
perienced numismatist alone, I need not allude to the 
practice among barbarous nations, of copying servilely, nor 
to their paying respect or adoration to the deities of the 
more civilized states with whom they were in intercourse. 
‘To such an extent has this been carried by some nations 
in modern times, that few can be ignorant of it; but one 
example will suffice for our purpose:—a recent traveller dis- 
covered in the house of a Chinese, a portrait of Our Saviour, 
to which the owner paid adoration. ‘This one instance in 
a country the inhabitants of which are proverbial for their 
attachment to old customs and institutions, will serve better 
than a thousand examples selected from among a people 
less opposed to change. 





201 a recent publication, one of these writers is cited, and a 
coin is quoted with the representation of the interior of an ancient 
British dwelling! Another worthy discovered in the seventh coin, 
in Ruding’s first plate, the ground plan of @ city, while a third 
pronounces it to be Exeter! 
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T cannot, however, forego noticing a remarkable instance 
in illustration of this proposition ; namely, the imitation of 
a coin of Edward the Confessor, by one of the moneyers of 
Ifarz, king of Dublin", Here we notonly have an imitation, 
of the type, but also of the legend—FREDNE ‘ON-EOFFR, 
Fredne of York. This might be accounted for in various 
ways; but it shews that at-a much later period the coined 
money of those states which had made one step in the 
march of civilization, furnished, barbarous as it might be, 
the model to people ess civilized, 

‘The money of the Grecks abounds in illustrations of their 
religious worship and warlike habits; and it is from these 
that the moneyers of Gaul and Britain obtained the subjects 
for their coins, selecting such as wre congenial to their 
rude fancies. Hence the horse at full gallop and the 
chariotoer, aro favourite representations on Gaulish and 
British Coins, 

would ask of those who doubt what is hore advanced, 
and who believe that tho British moneyers designed the 
subjects for their coins, how it happens that the moneyers 
of Cunobeline resorted to Greck and Roman coins for 
models, if at an earlier period the Britons were capable of 
designing subjects for their money ? 

Of the objects represented on British coins of the earliest 
class it would be difficult to speak, since we cannot be 
certain as to what they are intended to represent. The 
second class bear, for the most part, the representation of a 
horse at full gallop, with strange ornaments of various kinds, 
and many subordinate but distinct symbols, to which some 
persons attach an important signification, Let us examine 
some of these symbols separately. 











" Numismatic Journal, voli. p.50. 
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First appears the wiieel. On looking over an extensive 
cabinet of Greek coins, we shall find that this symbol ap- 
pears on the money of many cities of antiquity. On many 
of the specimens engraved in the work of the Marquis 
Lagoy on the coins of Massilia, &c,%* we find the wheel 
disposed in such a manner as leaves no doubt of its sym- 
bolical character. On one of the coins therein represented, 
it appears on the helmet of a galeated bust. Many of these 
pieces are such palpable attempts at imitation of the ele- 
gant coins of Marseilles, that the origin of the wheel on 
Gaulish coins can scarcely be doubted. But it would be 
going too far to suppose that the Gauls, in copying this 
symbol, intended it to express anything illustrative of their 
own particular religious rites. ‘They probably copied it in 
the belief that it possessed some mystical characters and it 
was not the less sacred because it was not generally under- 
stood. We cannot doubt but that the Gauls were acquainted 
with the art of coining money, long previous to its being 
known to our rude aneestors; and it would appear that the 
British moneyers, in many instances, copied the types of 
the Gaulish coins, occasionally making alterations as their 
fancy dictated’. 

As regards the objects supposed by some to be the su 
and moon, which appear as subordinate symbols on British 
coins, I have already endeavoured to account for their 


¥ See a notice of this work in the Numismatic Journal, vol, ii 
page 237. : 

The greater part of these observations were written several 
months since. Ihad no communication with Mr. Hawkins on 
the subject, and was, therefore, agreeably surprised to find that 
that gontleman had taken the same view of these coins in his 
paper read at the mecting of the Numismatic Society, in May last. 
See the Numismatic Chronicle for July, 1838. : 
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being adopted by a rude people, who would naturally revere 
the two great luminaries. Both these symbols occur on 
Greck coins; and the erescent is particularly common. 

It would be dificult to account for the adoption of the 
pentagon. I say the adoption of this symbol, for it may 
be confidently asserted, that they were not designed by either 
the Gaulish or British moneyers. ‘The same symbol occurs 
‘on many Greek coins", and on the parts of the early asses! 

‘To recur again to the wheel, to which 0 much importance 
has been attached by our English antiquaries, and, indeed, 
by those on the continent;—an inspection of the plates 
in illustration of the Marquis Lagoy’s work, will convince 
the most sceptical that it originated with the Gauls, and 
that it was copied by their moneyers from the coins of 
Massilia, 

On many Gaulish and British coins, we have an object: 
which appears like an unfinished wheel, but whether it is 
intended for that symbol, or merely a rucle imitation of the 
theta on Greck coins, cannot be determined, Numismatis 
will not require to be reminded, that the ancient theta is 
often formed of a circle with a dot or pelletin the contre.’® 

Sometimes, instead of a wheel, we have merely an annulet. 
On many coins we have a circle of dots or pellets with a 
a pellet in the contre, On- others, a pellet is placed be- 
tween the spokes of the wheel.” Some of those given by 
Ruding, bear the annulet with a pellet in the centre, the 
whole surrounded by a circle of dots. 

On some British coins, the scull of an horned animal 
appears in the field; but we cannot venture to assert that 














14 See thoso of Veli. ¥ See the Roman Unciae 
"Soe the coins of Athens, Baotia, &e. 
"See the plate of symbols, in illustration of these observations, 
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this symbol has any reference whatever to the religious cere- 
monies of the Britons. The reason of its adoption must be 
left to conjecture: in the mean time we know that this 
symbol occurs on many Greek coins, and that on some of 
those of Coreyra, it occupies the whole of the field of the 
reverse. 

There are two subordinate symbols on our ancient British 
coins, to which antiquaries less fanciful than Stnkeley, and 
Pegge, might be tempted to assign a particular meaning. 
I refer to Nos. 50 and 52, in the plate which illustrates these 
remarks, We might, on a casual inspection of these objects, 
pronounce them to be representations of musical instru- 
ments, did we not know that others which occur more fre- 
quently are attempts to imitate objects which appear on 
Greek coins. No. 50 appears on both Gaulish and British 
coins as well as on those discovered in the Channel islands, 
and may possibly be intended for a lyre. Symbol No. 44 
invariably occurs on coins similar to that figured in Ruding, 
plate 8; Nos. 44 and 52. Some writers have described 
them as the Druidical tallies, but have advanced nothing 
to substantiate such an opinion; an opinion founded upon 
mere conjecture. 

Symbol 48 is the head of a spear; an object which oc- 
‘curs on but one British coin.” ‘The same symbol appears 
‘on coins of Greek cities. 

I shall reserve for some future paper, my remarks on the 
other subordinate symbols occurring on British coins. 

In my former observations I described, and engraved one 
ofa number of coins found in Yorkshire in the year 1829," 
I can now give the particulars of their discovery, which 
haye been obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Cuff: 

18 Numismatic Journal, British Coins, plate i, No. 11. 
19 Ibid. plate i. No. 10. 
Vota 1. M 
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‘The Reverend William Lund, in a letter to that gentleman, 
says, that these remarkable coins, which differ materially 
from all others of this class, were discovered at Almondbury, 
the Cambodunum of the Romans, and one of their first 
sottloments in that part of the island. ‘There were sixteen 
or eighteon in number, and along with them were two 
hundred family coins, a few of which were in tolerable 
preservation, but the greater part nearly worn smooth by 
circulation, Mr. Lund, in describing these coins, justly 
remarks, that they cannot be later than the time of the em- 
perors; an inference which must be allowed, from the cit- 
cumstanee of their being found with denarii of the consular 
sories, Another circumstance worthy of remark, is, that 
the letters which occur on these coins are formed exactly 
like those on many of the early Roman denarii, particularly 
those of Antony and Augustus, and Augustus and Lepidus, 
the onds terminating in dots. ‘The coins, too, are convex 
and concave, like many of the consular denarii; and from. 
this peculiarity alone, may reasonably be assigned to a pe- 
riod at last as early as that of the first Dictator. If this 
be allowed, another question arises; namely, if the Britons 
‘wore really not acquainted with the art of coining money 
when Covsar arrived in this island, is it probable that they 
immediately after his departure created a stamped currency? 
Such a conjecture can scarcely be allowed by those who re- 
flect that Cresar’s visit was hostile, and that the Roman 
legions wore constantly occupied during their short stay in 
Britain, ‘The coining of money was doubtless adopted 
by the Britons, in consequence of their intercourse with the 
Gaulish merchants; but;'in all probability, we shall never 
obtain numismatic evidence as to the exact period when it 
‘was first resorted to, 

‘A numismatie friend who has looked over these sheets 
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remarks, that I am taking an unpopular view of this subject, 
and that if I should succeed in establishing such opinions, 
British coins would no longer be so highly valued. On this 
Ihave merely to observe, that I do not think the fact ot 
British coins being copies of the money of the Greeks and 
Gauls, ought to render them worthless in the eyes of our 
collectors. On the contrary, by diligent examination, we 
shall probably in the course of time be enabled to appro- 
priate them to particular periods and places, by comparing 
them with those pieces from which they may be supposed 
to have been imitated. 

Itmaust be obvious to all who have paid the least attention 
to this subject, that British coins not only vary in style and 
execution from those of the Gauls, but that many of them 
differ so materially from each other, as to leave not a doubt 
of their having been minted in various parts of the island, 
perhaps at distant periods, but at any rate in places far 
distant from each other. 

Let us see how far this assertion is verified by recent 
discoveries of British coins. 

‘The very singular gold coins of large module and pecu- 
liar type, found in Yorkshire™, are unlike all others of the 
series. They evidently belong to a part of Britain remote 
from the southern counties, where pieces of a very different 
description are more frequently found. 

‘The coins bearing the two crescents placed back to back® 
are also peculiar, and have been discovered in Norfolk and 
in Cambridgeshire. 

‘Those pieces which bear a number of small objects seat- 
tered over the field*, are found only in the counties of Sussex, 

® See the Numismatic Journal, vol. i. plate 1; British coins, 


No, 10. * Thid. plate 2,'Nos. 1 and 2 
® Ibid, plate 1, No. 9. and Ruding, plate 3, Nos. 44 and 52. 
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Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire and Cornwall”, 
are quite distinct in type and fabric from all other British, 
coins, On the coast of Kent, and in the Isle of Wight, 
are discovered the coins numbered } to 4 in Ruding’s first 
plate, Similar coins have been dug up on the opposite 
coast; and it is at present difficult to determine to which 
country they belong, 

Coins of evident Ganlish origin are often discovered in 
Kent, and furnish proof of the intercourse which the inha- 
Ditants of that county had with the Gauls. A. short time 
since, a gold coin was discovered at Sandwich, with the type 
of a horseman bearing a palm-branch ; reverse, a victory, 
also bearing a branch, and the legend IPPL- COM. ‘The 
same legend occurs on « brass coin dug up near Kits Coty 
House, for a drawing of which I am indebted to Mr. Ed- 
ward Pretty, of Northampton. 








At the same time and place another coin of brass was 
discovered, which, like the former, is evidently Gaulish. 





28 With one exception, as noticed in my former observations ; 
namely, in Oxfordshire, if Borlase, who is my author 
himself correetly informed. ‘The finding a solitary coin 
fever, unimportant; but when the finding frequently occurs in the 
same place evidenee is at once aforded, on which the antiquary 

hope ofa correct atteibution. 

‘In the bolief that this coin is of Gaulish origin, I forwarded the 
cast kindly sent me by Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, to M. de la 
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It is worthy of remark, that two coins of difforent metals 
and types, recently found in Kent, bear the legends TPPI- 
COM. and IPPI-COML M. de la Saussaye, remarking’ on 
the coin discovered at Sandwich, observes, that it bears a 
strong resemblance to the Gaulish imitations of Greek coins; 
particularly of those of Philip II. of Macedon, and that in 
all probability the letters IPPI are but one of the ordinary 
alterations of the word @IAMMOY.% If, however,” he 
continues, we are to look for the name of a Gaulish chief in 
these letters, it may possibly be that of Commius, king of 
the Atrebati®, the ally of Caesar. We are strongly inclined 
to believe that it is in reality a coin of that gallant and ill- 
used chief; and until evidence shall be acquired to warrant 
a different attribution, it is excluded from the list of Bri- 
tish coins. 

‘The plates which accompany these remarks, contain repre- 
sentations of unpublished coins, several of which are entirely 
new. In describing them, I shall give such particulars as 
Thave been enabled to obtain and authenticate, respecting 
the places of their discovery, the most important cireum- 
stance connected with our enquiry. ‘The evident variations 
in the types, or rather, as Mr. Hawkins observes, in “the 
treatment of the types,” is so apparent that there cannot be 
a doubt as to their belonging to different parts of the island, 
and of their issue at distinct intervals of time. 

In plate 2 of my former observations‘, two coins are 
given with a very singular type. The first is of gold, and 
was discovered at Oxnead, in Norfolk. ‘The second of 
Saussaye, editor of the “Revue de la Numismatique Francaise,’ 
whose forthcoming work will contain engravings of more than 
one thousand Gaulish coins. 

% Revue de la Numismatique Francaise, Année 1837, p. 470. 


* Cwsar, De Bello Gallico, lib. v. 
57 Numismatic Journal, vol. 
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silver, and, like the former, bearing on the reverse two 
crescents placed back to back, differing, however, from those 
on the gold coin. But the most extraordinary resemblance 
between these two coins, is the manner in which the head 
of the horse, and indeed, the whole figure of that animal, 
is formed. Since the publication of this last coin, three 
others of the same type have been presented to the Numis- 
matic Society, by the Reverend Mr. Reade, who informs 
us that they were discovered in Cambridgeshire, the county 
adjoining that in which the gold coin was found, 

Much remains to be done for the series of ancient British 
coins but a good deal may be effected by our English nu- 
mismatists, if they will carefully attend to the instructions 
already given them.  Bynoting every circumstance regard- 
ing the places in which these piecesare discovered, and by 
diligent comparison of the metals, types, and weights, of 
the respective examples, thore is litle doubt that they may, 
core long, be assigned to particular districts with as much 
certainty as many uninseribed coins are at present arranged 
and appropriated to Greek citi 





Descnrertow or tie Prates, 
Plato 1. Symbols on Gaulish and British, Coi 
‘of the same objects by 


the symbols given in this pl 
in several instances they are 
the people of two counties; while it will be obvious that 
in many respects the British symbols differ from those 
found on Gaulish coins. It is well worthy of remark, 
that none of the vatitiesToF the cress, so often found on 


—A glance at 
1ew, that 





















* The coin given by Ruding, plate 2, No. 82, is ovidently of 
sume origin, ‘There are the two crescents placed back to 

back; and the horse and subordinate symbols as on the specimens 

engraved inthe accompanying plates but of ruderexeoutfon, 








No. 


No. 


No. 


4, 
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Gaulish coins, are met with on those picces which are 
Delieved to be British, and which are found in this country 
alone though it perpetually oecre on thos discovered 
on the continent. It is possible that with the discovery 
of now types, additional subordinate symbols may be 
found; but the engravings here given may be of much 
service to the inquiry now instituted, and save, by re- 
ference to the numbers, the trouble of giving a description, 
which, after all, ean only convey an imperfect idea of the 
object. 








Prare I. 


A silver coin.—Obverse. The rude figure of a horse 
standing to the right: above, symbol No. 54, below 
symbol No. 3—Rev. An uncouth, and apparently un- 
inished representation of some animal, probably a horse, 
standing to the right: below, two representations of the 
symbol No.3. Weight 18} grains. (Cabinet of Mr. Lucas.) 


A gold coin discovered on the south-east coast of the Isle 
of Wight, between Sandown and the White Cliff, after a 
founder of earth. Obverse. Plain and convex. Rev. A 
rude figure of a horse galloping to the right: in the feld 
Yarious ill-defined symbols,” Weight 94 grains, Cabinet 
of Archdeacon Hill, of Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Com- 
municated by Mr. C. R. Smith. 


}. A gold coin, found on the wharf near the Adelaide Hotel, 





London Bridge, in soil originally brought from the bed of 
the Thames. Obverse. Plain and convex. Rev. A winged 
horse, or Pegasus, caracoling to the right. ‘The head 
appears to be surmounted by a cross, and the symbol 

‘0. 2 oceurs four times in the place of a legends 
QOgrains. Cabinet of Mr. C. R. Smith). Dotifid if 

ritish, 

Copper. Obverse. ‘Two animals resembling hogs: above, 
symbol No, 53, and under each animal, symbol No. 2. 
Reverse. A horse galloping to the right before an 
object apparently intended for a tree. 

“This remarkable coin was presented to me by Mr.John 
Lindsay, of Cork, a gentleman well known for his numis- 
matic acquirements, Who states that it was found at or 
near Liverpool, with other British coins, a short time since. 
Looking at the obverse, as it is now represented in the 
plate, the figures at the first. glance appear to be horses 
separating to the right and left; but on further examina 
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tion, by holding the plate sideways, it will be seen that 

they are intended for ome oer sana, and tha they 

fare probably meant for hogs, such objects being often 
represented on Gaulish coins in a somewhat similar manner. 

‘The head of one of the animals, it should be observed, 

slaped like that of the figure on the reverse of No. 1. 

‘There is every reason to believe this coin is of Brit 
origin; and the singularity of its type, coupled with the 
circumstance of its discovery in a part of the country re- 
‘mote from the places where most British coins are’ dug 
up, deserves especial notice. 

No. 5 Gold. Obverse. Plain. Reverse. A horse galloping to 
tho left: below VAL: above, symbol No. 2; and another 
symbol indistinet. (Cabinet of Mr. Loscombe). 

No.6 Silver. Obverse. ‘The rude outline of a human head, 
crowned with a diadom, to the right ; above, some indis- 
tinct symbol. Reverse, A horse galloping, to the left. 
In tho field, the symbols Nos.2 and 14, (Cabinet of Mr. 
Loscontbe.) 

No. 7, Gold, Found nearChichestor. Obverse. Concave. A horse 
galloping to the rights in the field symbols, Nos. 14, 3, and 
2, tho first ocourring twice. Reverse. Convex. A wreath 
‘oxtending across the field, with other figures, the whole 

robably intended toform one object, Weight 19} grains, 
Gabino of Mr. Eliot, Chichester, 

No. @, Gold, Hound neur Chichester, Type retambling the 
preceeding. Weight 20} grains, Cabinet of Mr. Elliott 

No. 0, Gol A sinias type to thepreeeding.® With the same 
aymbols in the fe 

No. 10. Gold, Found on Enficld Chase. Obverse. A horse gal- 
loping to tho lefts behind, «rad figure intended proba, 
bly for the driver: beneath, the symbol No. 50, and 
the letter V? Reverse. An object perhaps intended for 

1 leaf, occupying the whole of tho ficld of the coin. 

Commiunicated by Mr. Stothard. 

‘This coin resembles very closely No. 7, Plate 1, in 
Ruding, the reverse being better defined. ‘That figured 
in Ruding is the coin supposed by Polwhele to bear a 
representation of the ground-plan of Exeter! Such an 
‘dea, of course, docs not require serious refutation ; but 
it should be observed, that there is every reason to be- 














































enn resembling No.7, 8 and 9, was found at Andover short tine 
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, that the coins bearing this type were minted in'a 
of the island far remote from that city, Future 
iscoveries will in all probability justify their appropriation 

to London and its neighbourhood. 

No. 11. Gold. One of the hoard discovered at Almondbury, in 
Yorkshire, and apparently differing in type from the Test, 
merely in'the extreme rudeness of its execution—See 
the Numismatic Journal, Vol. I. 


No. 12, Gold. Obverse. Won ritten in te0 I 
get L written in two lines across 


the field, between three beaded lines. Reverse. A horse 
to the lef with symbol No. 2, in the field. (Cabinet of 
Mr. Losconte). 

The legend on the obverse would appear to be a 
barbarous atimpt to give the name CVNOBELINE; 
‘and it is not improbable that the coin was imitated from 
one similar to that in Ruding, Plate 4. No. 13 and 14. 
‘The place of its discovery is unfortmately not known. 

No. 18, Copper, found in the bed of the Thames, near London 
Bridge. Obverse. A horse galloping to the right: be- 
ow, the letters CVN, Reverse. An ear of bar 
across the ficld, the letters CAM. Weight 55 grains. 
(Cabinet of Mr. C. R. Smith). 

‘The only brass coin of Cunobeline with this type I have 
seen. A similar type is of frequent occurrence in gold. 
See Ruding, Plate 4, Nos. 1 to 7. 

No.l4, Gold, found with many others, in a ficld at Haverhill, in 
Sulfolk, about twenty years since. The workmanship of 
this coin is barbarous, and scarcely admits of a description. 
Communicated by Mr. F. Hobler. 

No. 15. Sileer* Found at Battle, in Sussex, with many others. 
Obverse. A rudely drawn head to the right. Reverse. A 
horse glloping to the right; the head resambling « 
rif’; elom, the remains of symbol No, 31s shore 
an indistinet symbol. Weight 18 grains. (Cabinet 
Br. 6.2. Smith). ee © 

No. 16. Silver. Dug up at March, in Cambridgeshire, with Nos. 
18, 19 and 20, which, with about forty others of a similar 
description, had been deposited in a small earthen vessel. 
A similar type, + but evidently from a different die; weight 
19 grains. (Collection of the Numismatic Society). 











The materia of which ancient Butish coins i composed, s more properly 
termed by the French potin, being much alloyed with other metals. 
“F Te is worthy of observation, that on the Torequarter of the horse there 


Vou. t. w 
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No. 17, Silver. Found at Battle, Obverse, The letters CEA. 
‘Ahorse galloping to the right, with three pellets on its 
fore-quarter ; above, a branch, and the symbol No. 12. 
Reverse. Two roars pee bask lentes ert 
compartment ; between the crescents, . 

19 grains, (Collection of the ‘Numismatic Society). 

No. 18, Silver. Fouad at March. Obverse. ‘Tho letters 1. A 
horse galloping to the right: above, symbol 33, Reverse. 
A similar tape that of No. 17. (Collection of the 
Numismatic Sooiety). 

No. 19, Silver, Found at Mareh, resembling the former, but in 
perfect preservation, Symbols Nos. 12 and 32, 
‘above the horse, and below are three characters, which 
appear to be CPAL Weight 18 grains, (Collection of the 
Numismatic Society). 

No. 20. Silver. Found at March. A somewhat similar type, 
Dut of ruder execution ; the characters appear to be the 
samo as those on the preceding coin, On the fore-quartor 
of the horse are three pellets or studs. Weight 19 grains. 
(Collection of the Nw Soviety). 

Teannot conclude these observations without again im- 
pressing on the minds of those who are interested in 
invostigating the origin of these interesting coins, the 
absoluto and imperative necessity of ascertaining Beyond 
a doubt the places of their discovery. In doing this, I 
shall adopt the words of a numismatist of great. practical 
knowledge and matured judgment. «The actual place 
of finding should be ascertained and certified on good 
authority no hearsay, but well authenticated facts of the 
fading. One blunder or misstatement, whether acci- 
dental or designed, may do more harm than would be 
supposed, for it will require three or four truths to upset 
and neutralize or nullify the falsehood, and three or four 
more to establish the position.” LY. A. 

‘Peckham, August 20th, 1838, 
are three objects placed inthe form of «tangle; that on Nos 17,19, and 20 
there are three dots or pellets, as symbol 48); and that on 80.18, the 
tee pelcts are conoine, and resemble a trefoil. ‘These three pellets ao 


often cur on Brith eon hat they are placed inthe Ist of subordinate 
‘symbols. 
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TRESOR DE NUMISMATIQUE EBT DE GLYPTIQUE. 
Folio. Paris, 1884—1887. 
Parr I—Anorerr” Mowumnwrs. 


Ir it be a well-founded complaint! that many writers who 
have professedly contributed towards that important chapter 
in the narrative of progressive civilisation—the history of 
the Fine Arts—have been busily weaving erudite specula- 
tions with materials in great part Literary, when they would 
have been better employed in helping to collect the re- 
maining monuments of the arts themselves, and suffering 
them to speak; if this be true, then the appearance of every 
really judicious collection of these veritable materials ought 
to meet with especial welcome. 

Such a collection we take to be the work, or rather series 
of works, now in course of publication at Paris, under the 
above title; and as such we welcome it. It consists of re- 
presentations of multifarious objects of art, but chiefly of 
medals, coins, and gems, engraved by the process known 
as that of Achilles Collas, and which has been more than 
once noticed in the pages of the Numismatic Journal. 

‘The Trésor de Numismatique et de Glyptique, has been 
divided by its editors into three principal classes:—1. Mo- 
numents illustrative of ancient art. 2. Those illustrative 
of the ait of the middle ages, and of modem history. 3, 
‘Those of contemporaneous history. We shall confine our 
present brief notice to the prineipal works comprised within 


+ See D’Agincourt, Histoire de U Art par les Monwnens. 
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the first class, that of ancient art; and we begin with the 
New Myrnonosrcat Gartery (Nowweau Gallerie Mytho- 
lagique), edited by M. Lenormant, one of the most important 
of the series, although last in course of publication. The 
object of this work is to collect all medals and gems illus- 
trative of the ancient religions of Greece and Rome, to- 
gether with such bas-relief, terra cottas, ivory carvings, 
and jewels, wherever preserved, as may be found to contribute 
to the same purpose. “In order,” says the learned editor, 
in his introduction, “to render our book useful and conve- 
nient to all, in what way soever accustomed to regard the 
ancient religions, we have arranged the monuments we 
publish in the manner most conformable to the received 
ideas in the ordinary compilations of mythology. Therein 
wwe have followed the example, not only of Millin, whose 
‘eal exceeded his knowledge, and who has really been more 
useful than meritorious,—but also that of Winckelmann, 
who, in his classification of the collection of Stosch, has not 
suffered even the shadow of any peculiar system to appear. 
‘Thus the distinction between gods and heroes will here be 
faithfully preserved. After the Titans, the gods of heaven 
and of Olympus, will come the gods of the earth, of the 
sea, and of the infernal abodes; then, the allegorical divi- 
nities; and so on until our religious matter be exhausted. 
‘We shall not admit any distinction between the deities of 
Rome and those of Greece: the divinities of other countries 
will come in their turn, but only after those of the classic 
religions; so that researches may be made independently 
of the text, as in any other sort of collection. The descrip- 
tions will always be written with the care which has, we 
trust, characterized our other publications; the translations 
minutely faithful, the incidental illustrations as accurate as 
we can give them. As for the doubtful attributes, those 
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thicroscopic details which are only to be discerned, glass in 
hand, and which no engraving can entirely represent, our 
stalement may, I think, be relied on, wherever expressly 
affirmed: never shall the desire to make any one particular 
explanation triumph, lead us to twist an uncertain indication 
into our own particular point of view. ‘That which is not 
clear in the original will, in our description, appear as 
doubtful. Such is the rule we have imposed on ourselves, 
and to which we hope to remain faithful on all occasions.” 
‘After alluding to the want of any sufficient guide in the 
primary collection of materials for his task, M. Lenormant, 
justly concludes that no difficulty of the kind should be 
allowed to hinder the use of “the truly unique opportunity 
which now presents itself, of bringing suddenly and at once 
so large a mass of authorities to bear upon generally circu- 
lated ideas; of presenting to so many superior intellects, 
far removed from great museums, so many elements of 
discussion, of which the most faithful descriptions give but 
very imperfect ideas.” 

‘We have extracted the more freely from these introdue- 
tory observations, on account of the comparatively small 
portion of the work yet published; there is, however, quite 
sufficient to enable us to bear testimony to the faithfulness 
with which, so far, the plan is carried ont. 

‘As we have seen, the first portion treats of the Titans; 
section 1, illustrated by ten medals and gems, forming plate 
1, is devoted to Saturn ; section 2, illustrated by twenty 
pieces, to Janus. Asa specimen of M. Lenormant’s manner 
of treating his subject, we will make an extract from this 
section: it is much too long for entire quotation. 

The etymology of the word Janus is traced to two roots: 
1. The Pheenician Jaon (Ju-piter, Ju-no), and 2. Annus, 
and is supported by reference to several ancient opinions— 
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such as that of Festus, who refers Janus to the Greek 
xéeruy (whence Chaoi)—and also to a passage in Ovid,¢ 
tracing up the first idea of Janus to primitive and cosmic 
unity the double face of the god representing the sphe- 
ticity proper to cosmic unity. 

‘M. Lenormant proceeds to show that in the idea of 
Chaos, which belongs to Janus, is implied strife ; imaged in 
the Janus quadrifrons, as sustained between the four ele- 
mentary forces; and in the Janus bifrons, in the more strict 
as well as more usual sense of strife, between two principles 
at once connected and opposed. ‘To understand the full 
force of this symbol, we must bear in mind, that with the 
Romans the as expressed unity, and that upon that mone- 
tary unity they were accustomed to stamp the Janus bifrons 
+. «+ Gicero’s second etymology Janus quasi Eanus ab 
‘eundo,? enables us to solve the primitive duality,—to estab- 
lish a distinction between that part of the principle which 
‘expressed the stability and equilibrium of the universe, and 
the part whose attributes are action and movement; this 
‘M. Lenormant develops as illustrative of several parts of 
the myth, and proceeds:-— 

“But this dualism is not confined to the bringing to- 
gether of the two bearded heads, expressing a perfect 
equality between the two relations; it assumes different 
expressions according to the diversity of the ideas which 
may be attached to it It is worthy of remark, that the 
varieties of the Roman as, together with others of the 
ancient coins as they remain to us, represent, so to speak, 
all possible varieties of the dualism.” ‘These varieties M. 
‘Lenormant proceeds to class in a very lucid manner under 
ten heads; but to followhim would make our extract too long. 





* Fast. i. 108, 104. * De Nat. Deo. ii. 
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But in justice to the accomplished editor, we must state 
in his own words the view in which he wishes his labours to 
be regarded:—* For the rest,” he says in the preface, ‘it 
would be doing me much wrong to suppose that I pretend 
to have invented a new system of mythology; the ideas 
which will here be developed are already everywhere. In 
the march of science, individuals are of litle accounts pro- 
gression, when its time has come, is like a fluid, diffusing 
itself through the air, which every one breathes without 
thinking about it. It would be easy for me to find my 
fellow-labourers everywhere, and among them to name 
some who would seem the most opposed to my ideas.” 

Taking this work altogether, as a collection of,the monu- 
ments of mythology from all parts of the civilized world, 
comprising at once medals, coins, gems, and the smaller 
Kinds of sculpture, such as it was never before possible to 
bring into one focus, and as applying to these monuments 
the erudite illustrations and critical acumen of men whose 
fitness for the task is based upon long and patient research; 
wwe have little doubt that it will mark a new and important 
epoch in the annals of archeological and numismatic 
science. 


I—Noumisaatics or tHe Greex Kies. 


Tus collection begins with the coins of the kings of Syra- 
euse, so distinguished for the beauty of their execution, 
and here, for the first time, faithfully and adequately repre- 
sented. It scarcely need be said, that M. Lenormant (who 
edits this work also) agrees with all, the best and latest 
authorities in referring the supposititious coins of Gelo, 
first king of Syracuse (». c. 494), to Hiero II. (p. c-274); 
hisseries, therefore, commences with the coins of Agathocles 
(8.c.817). It is admitted in the preliminary observations, 
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that, strictly speaking, the coins of Greek kings should begin 
with those of Macedonia; but it has been thought more 
convenient for the reader, and more in keeping with the 
‘main purpose of the whole undertaking—utility rather than 
novelty—to continue to follow the geographical arrange- 
ment of Strabo, as adopted by Eckhel, departing from it 
only in cases of clearly discovered error, such as that just 
adverted to, respecting the coins of Hiero IL., which both 
Eckhel and Visconti ascribed to the earlier kings. 

T cannot but think that, in this country especially, coins 
and even medals are regarded too much as the mere mate- 
rials of monetary history, to the neglect frequently of those 
higher purposes they are so well qualified to subserve, and 
of which many eminent men, both English and foreign, 
have repeatedly marked their just appreciation. Among 
the latter, Winckelmann long ago insisted on the great 
importance of coins and medals, as works of art and he has 
somewhere said, that the human conception is unable to 
surpass the beauty of the finest among the Syracusan coins.* 
It seems strange, indeed, that at this period it should be 
necessary to defend numismatic studies; yet it is unques- 
tionable that they are often looked upon as a sort of hobby, 
respectable and proper enough in a professed numismnatist, 
but by no means indispensable oven to a cultivated taste in 
art, still less imperative on every well-educated man, Yet 
not only do coins in general occupy a most important place 
among the Paralipomena Historica, but those of Greece. 


4 The passoge occurs, I think, in the Grinnerung iter tie Site 
tradhtung ber BBerte ber Sunt. ‘There is also some interesting dis- 
cussion on the sume subject in the essay of the late Dr. Stiglitz 
(best known, perhaps, as a distinguished amateur of architectare), 
entitled, Berfuc einer Ginsigtung antiter SRinyfammiungen jur Grlaie 
feasts Geis es Sun ek ergums. “Bre. Lepsig, 1809, 
or thereal 
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more particularly, afford very fair criteria of the state of 
the arts of design at the periods when they were respectively 
struck; having, be it remembered, an advantage over 
nearly all other monuments of art, in the certainty (for the 
exceptions are both rare and distinguishable) of their dates. 
“Marbles are frequently found entirely without. inscription; 
coins have invariably their legends, and thus aid us mate- 
rially in tracing the successive steps in the development of 
art. Nor is this all; in the words of a very distinguished 
archeologist, the Due de Lygnes,* “it was not merely the 
caprice of the artists, or the necessity of adorning the metal 
intended for the exchanges of commerce, with some symbol 
or other, which produced the varied types of the Greek 
coins; for in these there may always be recognized a much 
more important motive. From the most distant times, we 
see thom bearing effigies, national and religious; and hence 
the true importance of numismatical researches; for even 
when a coin or medal does not commemorate a name or 
fact which else had been unknown to history, it shows with 
certainty the political state of a people at an epoch, the date 
of which its fabrication can fix alone. The multitude of 
Greek autonomata has enabled numismatists to arrange 
them in a regular and unvarying series. ‘They have been 
enabled to show that these coins are archives wherein every 
day brings to light some curious fragment bearing on the 
local myths or on the religions of the great cities. Upon 
these yet intact monuments are inscribed, by the indubi- 
table chronology of their ism, the successive changes of 
worship, and the introduction of new rites, according to the 
decay or revival of the several colonies. If the Greeks had 
possessed our means of coinage, modern museums would 

+ In the beautiful work entitled Metaponte, par. M. M. le Due 
de Laynes, et F. J. Debacque. Folio. Paris, 1833. 
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probably never have been enriched with so large a variety 
of coins; and the monetary remains of antiquity would 
have been less complete and less instructive.” 

But pethaps much of the comparative neglect which 
numismatic studies have met with in this country, as far as 
respects these higher and more comprehensive views of 
their scope and purpose, is to be traced to the want of 
sufficient means and inducements for their pursuit. In our 
national museum, although it is possessed of a valuable and 
extensive collection of coins and medals, there is not even 
the outline of such a selection or classification as might 
assist the student to trace by their means either the course 
of general history, or that of the history of art in particular. 
‘There is not, at the British Museum, for the purpose of 
inviting and inducing examination and stady, any such 
display of the more generally interesting of its treasures, as 
has long existed in the Medal-cabinet of the Royal Library 
at Paris, and which is so arranged as to make it, I verily 
believe, absolutely impossible for even the most idly curious 
of its visitors to return without having acquired somewhat 
of really useful knowledge. Neither are there in our own 
museum such accessible catalogues as might be desired, and 
which, if supplied, would save a vast deal of time to those 
«men of research” who visit the collection in the progress 
of their labours, 

Ido not mention these undeniable deficiencies for the 
Purpose of censure. Mere censure is not unfrequently as 
unjust as it is useless: and in the present case I know well 
that the fault is not with the officers of the museum, but 
has grown out of straitened means and other circumstances, 
which I hope and believe will ere long be remedied. 

‘Then again, as to our numismatic publications, is there 
not much reason to fear that a large number of these have 
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rather hindered than forwarded progress—keeping still in 
view the historical and artistical uses of the science? Have 
they not been frequently remarkable for their extreme in- 
sufficiency and inaccuracy? 

But in truth, that important requisite is illustrated works 
—accurate representation has been hitherto a matter of 
extreme difficulty in respect of the smaller works of sculp- 
ture (glyptiqu), and especially of coins and medals. 
‘While a fine picture requires to be translated into the en- 
graver’s art rather than copied, the degree of success gene- 
rally depending on the amount of harmony between the 
minds of the engraver and of the original painter, a medal 
or gem cannot be imitated too precisely; in them so much 
depends on minute touches, which are commonly lost or 
altogether changed, when imitated first by a draughtsman, 
and then by an engraver. In fact, the one thing needful, 
more especially for the purposes of the historical student, 
is to get a faithful copy. How rarely this has been, or can 
be attained by the ordinary modes of engraving, even with 
all the appliances of great talent and enormous expense, 
may be seen by turning to that work of admirable erudition, 
the Teonography of Visconti: compare some of his plates 
with the originals, or with exact casts of them; how much 
is added; how much altered; how many restorations merely 
conjectural are introduced. And then how vainly do you look 
for any indications of the actual and veritable condition of 
the monuments themselves at the time when they were 
delineated ! 

If then, it may be justly said, even of such publications 
as these, that while as works of art they are truly beautiful, 
as collections of the monuments of artistic history, they 
leave almost everything to be desired; how are we to 
describe the deficiencies of those which have not the former 
quality to boast of? 
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We shall not then be thought to claim too much for the 
discovery—apparently almost simultaneous in several coun 
tries—of a means of faithfully reproducing those monu- 
ments, with all their beauties and with all their faults, to 
an illimitable extent, if we venture to predict that hereafter 
it will be thought not the least considerable—in so far as 
respects the fine arts—of the titles of the nineteenth century 
to the gratitude of posterity. 

It should ever be borne in mind, that in this faithful re- 
production of a multitude of the most important materials of 
art—history is the legitimate object and field of this me- 
chanical relief-engraving. In the higher walks of art, it 
‘makes no pretensions to intrude itself. Here is its appro 
priate sphere. 

Adding then, an invention like this, to those other causes 
which have been operating of late to the visible improve- 
ment of our numismatic publications, is there not much 
reason to hope that better things are at hand? 

May we not hope that ere long England will cease to be 
WITHOUT A MEDALLIC HusTony—and that even—in course 
of time—an English artist may be found capable of pro- 
ducing a medal worthy to celebrate the coronation of an 
English Queen? 

But returning from this digression, to our immediate 
subject—the Trésor de Numismatique et de Glyptique, we 
arrive at the third division of the work, in the class of 
ancient art, viz. 





‘Tue Iconoonaray or tHe Rowax Emrznons 
axp quer Fanmzes. 
‘Turs work is still in course of publication, and we need 
say little more of it than that it deserves at least as much 
praise as the preceding, which, indeed, it excels in compre- 
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hensiveness of plan, as well as in the ample development 
of its illustrative text. In the numismatics of the Greek 
kings, the illustrative notices too often fall short of that 
lucid and full explanation which is so essential to a work 
intended to be popular, and aiming at extensive utility; 
this fault was pointed out by an able foreign critie,é and we 
are glad to perceive by the improvement in the Jeonagraphie 
Romaine, that the hint has been taken, Here each event 
or person commemorated by a medal or a gem is simply 
and clearly analysed, so that the work forms a collection of 
the historic vouchers of the period, with a running com- 
‘mentary upon them.” 

In the frontispiece, we have the grand eagle, from that 
magnificent sardonyx in the Vienna cabinet, which has 
een in the possession of the house of Austria since the 
time of the Emperor Rodolph II.: and in the second num- 
ber, the famous cameo, also from Vienna, of the triumph 
of Tiberius, the largest as well as one of the finest left by 
antiquity. According to the tradition preserved by Gassendi, 
this gem was acquired in the Holy Land, by the Knights 
of Saint John of Jerusalem, from whom it was purchased 
by Philippe-le-bel, and presented to the abbey of Poissy 
during the wars of the sixteenth century, it was carried off 
into Germany, where the Emperor purchased it for 12,000 
dueats (probably equal to 14,0007, of our money). Since 
this period it has remained in the Vienna cabinet. The 
present engraving of it is very fines and it may well excite 
‘our wonder, that a machine, even with all the advantage of 
the perfecting skill of an able engraver, should give the 
play of light and shade with such admirable effect, mark 
distinctly with different tints, the several faces of a cameo, 
and express with apparently equal success, the high relief 


6 M, Schoolcher. 
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of some gems, and the extreme and delicate tenuity of 
others, 

Passing over the. series of Parthenon (or Elgin), and 
Phigalian marbles, which has been announced for republi- 
cation in England, with some important modifications, 
we come to the second great division of the * Zrésor” or 
that containing 


Mowuments or Mippie-acr anp Moprnw Arr. 


fit be true that the history of art, by its monuments, has 
been too much neglected, generally, it is especially so with 
regard 16 that particular period of the history which ex- 
tends from the decay of art about the fourth century, down 
to the dawn of its revival in the eleventh,—and indeed 
‘much Iater;—a period of little less than a thousand yé 
Monuments of the former part of this period, displaying a 
state of art, degraded indeed, but by no means devoid of 
interest, aro to be found if searched for, but the search is 
dificult and laborious in a high degree, notwithstanding the 
labour of such men as Montfaugon, and his worthy 
brethren in France; of Dugdale and others in England, 
in collecting; and of D’Agincourt, and other recent writers, 
chiefly abroad, in examining and arranging the monu- 
‘ments collected. And, in trath, the early history of the 
rovival itself, the works of the men of the twelfth, thir 
teonth and fourteenth centuries, are hardly less neglected, 
as to any continuous and comprehensive view of them, than 
are those of the darker ages. Yet what study can be more 
interesting than to watch the first appearances of improve= 
ment,—to perceive or return to nature as the model for 
imitation; to note the development of an intense devo- 
tion to art, as the handmaid of religion,—to look on men 
of every class, displaying anxiety. for its cultivation and 
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progress,—to see cities just emancipated from feudal bon- 
age, vying with each other as much in arts as in arms— 
to recognize everywhere a spirit of the most earnest and 
noble emulation. 

The history of these early ages of the revival, and of 
those which preceded, must be sought from multifarious 
sources: among the most important are monumental effi- 
gies, bas-reliefs, seals, and coins. Many tombs still give 
us very fair ideas of the state, both of painting and sculp- 
ture at the time of their erection. Among those in France 
for instance, that of Dagobert, executed by order of Saint 
Louis, displays remarkable simplicity and naiveté of form ; 
the draperies are really beautiful, those especially of the 
Christ in the pediment, and of the figures of Clovis IL, 
and Queen Nantedield. A considerable number of tombs, 
porches, &., and many single bas-reliefs of this period,— 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, still existing 
in France, are well deserving of attention for their sculp- 
ture; and thanks to the establishment by the French 
government of an office for the inspection of the National 
monuments of art and history, means are now taken for 
their efficient preservation. As M. Vilet, the able arche- 
clogist charged with the formation of a systematic cata- 
logue of these monuments, and with the duty of pointing 
out to the government the best means for their future 
protection from decay, has at different times made valuable 
reports to the minister of the interior, on the progress of 
his labours, we may reasonably expect at no distant period 
to see a worthy collection of these important contributions, 
towards the history of art. 

In this respect, too, there are few materials more inter- 
esting than the early Seats of kings, barons, monasteries, 
corporations &c, which yet remain in considerable num- 
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bers. In its second great division, the Trésor de Numis- 
‘matique contains four collections of this kind: 1. The Seals 
of the Kings and Queens of England, from Edward the 
Confessor; 2 those of the Kings and Queens of France 
from Dagobert the First;—both of which are brought 
down to the present time and are completed 9. the Seals 
of the great feudatories of the French Crown; and, 4, 
those of various municipal bodies, monasteries, &e. ‘The 
‘two last are now in course of publication, ‘These seals 
appear to be engraved with extreme fidelity, enabling us 
to trace step by step the progress of design with all the 
certainty of contemporary records. Generally it may be 
said, that those of the twelfth century and earlier are very 
stiff, and abound with emblems, chiefly religious. In the 
next century they have more breadth and freedom, often 
display good drawing, and a beautiful minuteness in to 
details, more or less well subordinated to the general effect 
of the design: in this last respect, and also for fineness of 
touch in the execution, the English seals have a decided 
superiority over the French of the same period, as the 
editor of tho latter has himself remarked. Coming down 
to the fourteenth and succeeding centuries, we find them 
loaded with ornament, often grotesque and strangely com- 
bined. ‘The draperies are sometimes extremely simple and 
graceful. 

‘The Corns of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies, offer vivid representations of the strife between 
sovereigns and barons;—between ecclesiastical power and 
the secular;—between the old imperial authority, and the 
rising spirit of independence; by which those ages were 
characterized. The coins of the prelates begin to bear the 
insignia of power; those of the cities assume their respec- 
tive and peculiar types, and those of the emperors are 
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more and more adorned with the emblems of their state, 
as their real power declined. But in respect of art, these 
coins are barbarous enough ; and there is but little temp- 
tation to commence a Numismatic collection before the 
close of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
turies. Some authors indeed have given medals of the 
popes, almost without a break from Saint Peter downwards, 
But even those embraced within the few years between 
1400, and the election of Martin V. ¢.¢. Innocent VII. 
Gregory XII. Jobn XIII. and Alexander V. are not con- 
temporary, although they were probably struck after authen- 
tic portraits. The others are of course mere fabrications 
from portraits for the most part imaginary. ‘The authentic 
medals of the popes, may therefore be considered as com- 
mencing with Martin V, (elected 1417,) of whom there is 
a medal by Pisanello, the renowned head of the Italian 
school of medallists, Of the works of this school, two 
series containing nearly an equal number, being a selection 
from the medals of the popes, are given in the Thésor de 
Numismatique. A finer Numismatic collection cannot be 
conceived; they not only present a beautiful series of 
portraits, but many of the reverses are admirable composi- 
tions. 

The earliest medals, it must be remembered, which we 
meet with in bronze and silver, are nothing more than care- 
fal impressions of the ordinary seals retouched; the waxen 
seals being simply casts from a mould; although often, on 
important occasions, impressions in gold were attached to 
charters: when, at the revival of art, the beautiful por- 
traits of the Roman emperors, excited the desire to pro- 
duce, by asimilar method, the effigies of the illustrious men 
of the age, the art of sinking dies in steel was yet unknown, 
as was also the coining press, to which alone: we owe the 
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perfection of our largest pieces. ‘The artists, therefore; 
‘who were the first to attempt to imitate the medals of the 
ancients, went to work by the same process as the engraver 
of seals; their medals being, in fact, mere casts from moulds. 
But as the results of this process were coarse, and full of air 
Dubbles and inequalities of surface, the artists or their 
pupils were compelled to retouch with the graver those 
impressions which were selected for the higher purpose. 

‘This very imperfect mode of casting and chasing 
medallions, was the only one in use either in Italy or 
France, until the end of the fifteenth century. At the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth, Vietor Camel, having in- 
vented the art of sinking dies in steel, the number of 
medals struck with the coining press soon exceeded that of 
the medals cast and chased, which however continued in 
partial use, during tho whole of this contury; and indeed 
very period Germany produced some examples of 
beauty. But it was in Italy, between 1440 and 
1500, that the art most eminently flourished, and Victor 
Pisanello was its most celebrated professor. 

Little more is known of this remarkable man, than that 
hhe was a Veronese, and had required great reputation 
asa painter, He may be said, indeed, to have disputed 
with Masaccio the glory of having given to painting the 
sreatest impulse which it received during the fifteenth cen 
tury. Vasari, and many others, especially commend him 
for having first dared to make bold foreshortings, and to 
design horses and other animals, with freedom and truth- 
falness, Pisanello’s paintings have indeed almost entirely 
disappeared, but the reverses of his medallions abundantly 
verify the eulogiums which have been lavished upon him, 
Nothing, however, proves more fully his great influence 
upon his age, than the school of able engravers which he 
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founded in Verona, the place of his nativity, and which 
became the means of diffusing the art amongst the neigh- 
bouring cities. It did not cross the Appenines until a later 
period. 

In the seventeenth century, when the art of casting and 
chasing medallions had fallen into disuse throughout Italy, 
Dupré and Warin conferred new lustre upon it in France, 
which until their time had been content to follow Italy at a 
considerable distance; it was now fairly placed amongst 
the nations in the first rank of modern medallic art. 

‘The first of these men, George Dupré, is known only by 
his works. It is plain, by the subjects he has treated, and 
the portraits we owe to his graver, that he enjoyed much 
favour with the illustrious men of the kingdom, and that 
his reputation extended even into Italy; but contemporary 
writers observe a strict silence concerning him, as they do 
concerning too many of the artists of that age. 

Jean Varin, or Warin, who it is believed was the pupil 
of Dupré, was thought by Perrault worthy of being inserted 
in his list of illustrious men of France. From him we learn, 
that Warin was a Fleming; that having entered the service 
of the Count de Rochfort as a page, he was soon distin 
guished by Richelieu, who enabled him to obtain letters of 
naturalization, and entrusted to him the new coinage of the 
kingdom. From this period until his death (August 26, 1672) 
all the types of the French coins were executed by Warin, 
he having succeeded to the post of director-general of the 
French mint. At a later period, when the mint had been 
removed to the Louvre, he added to this title that of 
“Chief Engraver of Dies.” He died by assassination at 
the age of sixty-eight, 

‘The works of these great artists, distinguished alike by 
their number and their extraordinary. merit, form of them- 
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selves the second volume of the series of French Medals, 
extending from Charles VII. to Louis XVIL,” contained 
in the Trésor de Numismatique ; the first volume bringing 
the art down to the period of Henry IV., and therefore in- 
‘luding all the productions of the revival, the most important 
of which, as we have already observed, possess a real and 
important interest, as forming memorials both of the state 
of art, of events often involved in more or less obscurity, 
and of personages whose portraits they only, in many cases, 
have been the means of preserving to our own times, ‘The 
present is the first complete collection of French medals 
ever made, 

Of the Italian medals of the schools and of the popes, 
the first volume of the former series appears to be the most 
beautiful, though it is not an easy point to decide. ‘The 
only fault we are disposed to find is with the text, which is 
not so ample and explanatory as it might have been made 
and the objection applies perhaps with most force to the 
modals of the popes, in which we sometimes miss even the 
names of artists, which a little more research might have 
discovered,—a point which should not be passed over as 
unimportant, It has been justly observed, that the interest 
of a medal is much increased if, in meeting with it, we 
romemiber some biographical anecdote with which it is con- 
nected, as is the case, for instance, with the papal medal 
on plate vis, wherowith, as Cellini tells us in his Memoirs, 
he paid Clement VIL for pardoning the assassination of 
Pompeo, the goldsmith, 

‘The next series of the Trésor, which we notice as apply- 
ing chiefly, though not exclusively, to the middle ages, is 
the collection of bas-reliefs and ornaments, or “ Melanges 
Typoglyptiques;” which includes gems, armour, furniture, 
and carvings of various kinds. 
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‘The first. part of this work (in ten Zeraisons) contains 
about one hundred and forty subjects, comprised in forty 
plates. Of these somewhat more than half are works of the 
fifteenth and sixteonth centuries, and there are a few of 
earlier date, such as the cover of Charles the Bald’s copy of 
the Evangelists; a carving in ivory, of the ninth century; 
tho famous diptich of the consul Anastasids, in the sixth 
century, of which I shall speak presently, and other similar 
curiosities; there are also many specimens of Turkish, 
Persian, and Indian art. The armour of the sixteenth 
century, originally in the gallery of Sedan, engraved on 
plates xxi. xxii. and xxiii, are among the very finest exam- 
ples I have ever seen, and would make admirable studies 
for design. The figures and ornaments are in bas-relief, 
and smooth; the ground is matted to increase the effect of 
relief. There is also, on plate iv., a very curious frontlet 
from a suit of armour which belonged to the Emperor 
Charles VI., now preserved in the Artillery Museum at 
Paris; and some fragments of another finely wrought 
suit, in the same Museum, ascribed to the Marshal de 
Thémines, 

‘The diptich of the consul Anastasius, one of the most 
remarkable specimens, in an historical point of view, given 
in the work, was for a long period preserved in the cathe- 
Aral of Bruges: at the Revolution, it was transferred to the 
Royal Library of Paris, and is now engraved on the seven- 
teonth plate of the present work. Diptichs, or, as the 
Romans called them, pagillares, were, it will be remem- 
ered, in common use throughout the Roman empire as 
presents, interchanged among friends, especially at the com- 
mencement of the year; and among the persons whom 
usage laid under the obligation of sending these presents 
in considerable numbers, the consuls, who at that period 
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ettered upon the duties of their office, were, of course, 
prominent, When, under the empire, the consulate was 
reduced to little more than an honorary distinction, aid 
the consuls chosen from amongst those citizens who could 
disburse the greatest sums in giving spectacles and largesses 
to the people, an obligation of this sort became still more 
rigorous; and the consular diptichs may fairly be considered 
‘as monuments of the first magistracy of Rome degraded to 
be the plaything of personal vanity, 

“Tho consuls,” says the editor of the Zrésor, « distri- 
buted diptichs to the people; sent them to the senate of 
Rome, to the cities and churches, and to their friends and 
relatives in the provinces. Gaul, in common with other 
parts of the empire, received a great number of them: the 
magistrates, the churches, even the kings of the Franks, 
obtained them from Constantinople, ‘The diptichs of 
Bruges and of Liege, belonging to the same consul, and to 
the same year (517), did not, it is true, form part of the 
presents sent in 508, by the Emperor Anastasius to Clovis, 
with the insignia of the honorary consulate; but a similar 
means may have brought into France othors of the same 
kind, However this may have been, whether the churches 
became directly the dopositaries of the consular diptichs, or 
the lay donors sent them, for pious reasons, to the metro- 
politan churches or convents, it is at least certain that from 
avery remote period, they were wont to be placed upon 
the altars, and to occupy a place of some importance in the 
celebration of the holy sacrifice. Perhaps a symbolic rela- 
tion was established between the honours of the consul and 
the triumpher, represented in all their pomp upon the dip- 
tichs, and the honours, not less splendid, which the tem- 
poral power lavished on the priesthood: thus the pallium 
with which prelates were invested was borrowed from the 
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consular vestment. It is also possible that the diptichs 
may have been adopted by the church only as objects of 
luxury and decoration ; consecrated by the clergy to pious 
‘uses, as it had consecrated vases covered with the attributes 
of paganism, and adorned the shrines of saints with gems 
representing mythological scenes, or the portraits of the 
emperors. * * But without attempting to solve these 
difficult questions, itis sufficient for our purpose to state, 
as an acknowledged fact, that those diptiches were employed 
in the prayers and ceremonies of the church, and were used 
for the inscription of the formula of worship, of the names 
of saints invoked at the moment of consecration, and those 
of bishops mentioned in entreaties to God for the salvation 
of the departed faithful.” 

‘The diptich of Anastasius, distinguished by the name of 
the Bruges diptich, engraved in this work, bears only the 
names of the bishops, with the duration of the pontificate 
of each; the most ancient name, VRSINVS -ANNOS: XXVII, 
being inscribed on the first leaf; that of Liege, besides a 
similar list of bishops, on one of its internal faces, contains 
on the other the prayer of oblation, and a list of the saints, 
protectors of the church. Saint Gregory (in his sacrament) 
gives the prayer for the defunct bishop, super diptycha, an. 
the litungists of the ninth century, such as Aleuin,* mention 
already as an ancient usage, usus fit antiquorum, which the 
Roman church had preserved, that of reciting the names of 
the deceased from the diptichs. Many are the controver- 
sies we find recorded in the Concilia, as to whether or not 
the names of bishops who had disgraced themselves should 
be retained on these tablets. 

‘The diptich of Bruges bears on its two external faces the 
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names and titles of the consul, whose liberality it com- 
‘memorates ; on the one side, FLavivs . ANASTATIVS: 
PAVLYVS : PROBVS : SABINIANvs * POMPEIVS: ANASTA- 
TIVS; on the other, VIR: INLvsrais: COMns* DOMES- 
TICORv«* EQVITvm . ET, CONSvz. ORDINarivs. This 
profusion of proper names was in the taste of the Byzantine 
court; a way of proving nobility by recapitulating the 
names of ancestors. In this system, contrary to that of the 
Romans of the republic, the appellative name of the per- 
sonage was placed the last, the name of his father immedi- 
ately preceding it; the consul of these diptichs was named 
Anastasius, and was: the son of Pompey. ‘The titles pre- 
ceding that of consul show the offices with which he had 
been invested prior to his elevation to the consulate, 

‘These diptichs of Bruges and of Liege have served to 
correct an important error made by the early collectors of 
the consular records, on the authority of an inscription in 
the Justinian code, in placing @ fourth consulate of the 
Enperor Anastasius, in 517, the 27th year of his reign. 
Tt has been made evident by their examination, that besides 
the three certain consulates of this emperor, there was 
indeed, during his reign, a fourth consulate in the same 
name, but that the Jast Anastasius was not the emperor, 
although one of the imperial family. Of the various con- 
Jectures concerning the precise place of this consul in the 
family, the present editor of the diptichs adopts that of 
Ducange,' and founds thereon his explanation of the figures 
seen upon the monument. ‘This explanation, although 
interesting, would oceupy too much space. 

‘The twelfth plate presents a curious marriage-coffer, 
damasked or inlaid in gold and silver, from the cabinet of 
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M. de Montville; but without a single descriptive or ex- 
planatory word in the text concerning cither its subject, 
date, or history; a defect of which we have often to com- 
plain, the letter-press of this work being by far the least 
satisfactory of all that is before us. With such materials as 
the proprietors of the ‘Trésor have at their command, and 
such means of turning them to the best account, it would 
have been much better to have formed two separate works, 
one for specimens of oriental art and other specimens of a 
miscellaneous character; the other exclusively for those 
which illustrate the art of the middle ages, and of the re- 
vival, which might then have had a systematic text, showing 
the real bearings of the several monuments upon the history 
of that art, Such’a work would be valuable indeed, and 
would diffuse much truer notions as to the sources whence 
the men of the revival really drew their greatness, and as 
to the sort of patronage by which they were aided and 
encouraged in their labours, than are often met with, 

Bat taking the present collection of these interesting 
monuments just as it is, it may safely be pronounced far 
superior to anything of the same kind which has hitherto 
appeared. Many articles contained in it I would gladly 
notice at greater length; but at present I must content 
myself with observing that, among the rest, a number of 
very choice cameos and intaglios, exquisitely engraved 
(plates sili, to xvi.), some bas-reliefs, both curious and 
Deautiful, chiefly of the sixteenth century (plates xxv. to 
xxviti.), and the very fine bas-reliefs from the bronze gates 
of Saint Peter's at Rome (platesxxix. to xxxi.) will osorve 
minute examination. 

‘A second series of the work is now in course of publica- 
tion, which may perhaps afford an opportunity of retuming 
to the subject. 
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‘The length to which this article has extended prevents 
me from noticing the third division of thi great work, con- 
ing monuments of contemporaneous history, including 
a mnie series of the very remarkable medals of the 
French Revolution of 1789. Another series, containing 
the medals of the Emperor Napoleon, and of the French 


empire, has been already introduced to the English public, 
EE 
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‘Tue introduction of a decimal division in weights and 
measures, and in money, has been a subject of frequent 
speculation: but the manifest advantages it presents have 
hitherto been very properly disregarded, as more than 
counterbalanced by the evils which would be inflicted by 
‘any tampering with the curreney, and by the confusion 
which would be introduced among all contracts and ac- 
counts. But as the actual state of our coinage at the 
present moment affords some remarkable facilities, which 
are augmented by the commencement of a new reign, I 
‘cannot forbear submitting to public consideration a pro- 
posal, by which the decimal division may, without difficulty, 
be introduced into all monetary concerns, and at once 
adopted by all persons who may choose to take advantage 
of its without the least interruption to others who prefer 
tho present practice; without withdrawing a single coin 
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from circulation ; and without disturbing a single contract 
or account. 

We have now in common circulation two different kinds 
of pennies: one of these, the common penny, is much 
smaller than the other, and weighs about four farthings ; 
while the other, the great penny of George the Third, 
weighs more than five farthings, and is intrinsically worth 
at least a farthing more than the small penny; and the 
cicumstance of these two pennies being in common circu- 
lation, affords the present facilities for adopting the decimal 
division. 

‘The proposition is simply this,—to strike two new coins 
in silver, with new denominations—the first equal in value 
to two shillings, being one-tenth part of a pound, and the 
other equal in value to the tenth part of this two-shilling- 
piece, and to proclaim it equal to ten farthings; and to 
proclaim also that the great or old penny shall henceforth 
pas for fve farthing lesving the small penny still to cir 
culate at four. 

‘Most sovereigns have given their own names to any new 
coins which have originated in their reigns. And as the 
Jacobus, Louis, Napoleon, Panl, and Carlin are common 
coins, we might designate one of the proposed new coins, a 
Victorin. But upon the present occasion I shall, for per- 
spicuity, denominate the two-shilling-piece a Florin, as the 
name of the foreign coin nearest in value, and, indeed, a 
name not unknown in the English coinage; and the other 
I shall at present call a Stiver,t though, in former times, 
the double-penny passed in the northern parts of this island 
under the name of a Bodle. 

We should, then, by striking these two pieces, and such 

1 The Sterling was @ coin once in use, and is an appropriate 
name for a silver coin. 
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a proclamation, without further difficulty, have the coinage 
thus arranged: 

10 Farthings = 1 Stiver. 

10 Stivers = 1 Florin. 

10 Florins = 1 Pound. 
‘The Pound would therefore be equal to 10 Florins, to 100 
Stivers, or 1000 Farthings. 

‘The shilling would remain as the half florin, and 20 in 
the pound, and equal to 10 great pence; the sixpence as 
the quarter florin, equal to five great pence; the groat as 
the sixth, and the stiver as the tenth part of the florin, 
‘The great penny would be the half stiver of five farthings; 
the small penny would remain at four farthings; and the 
halfpenny would remain at two farthings. 

‘This position, therefore, combines within itself both the 
new and the old system of notation, Every contract and 
account would remain precisely as they now stand. Every 
perion might calculate in whichever notation he thought 
proper; and every transfer of an account from one system 
cof notation into the other, could be effected with singular 
facility. ‘The decimal division would gradually supersede 
th other without the slightest shock ; and, notwithstanding 
the decimal division, it combines the practical advantage of 
hhaving the silver coinage divided into halves, quarters, 
thirds, and tenths, and the copper divided into halves, 
quarters, thirds, and fifths, 

‘The real and actual alteration, however, that is proposed. 
in the coinage is this, That the pound shall consist here~ 
after of 1000 farthings instead of 960; the florin, or two- 
shilling-piece, of 100 farthings, instead of 96 and, therefore, 
the shilling of 50 instead of 48; and, consequently, the 
change for the sixpence would be 25 farthings instead of 24. 
And thisisa concern of very small importance; for the fact is, 
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that the copper money, not being a legal tender, except for 
pence, is not current at its intrinsic, but at a conventional, 
value; and the silver sixpence is intrinsically worth about 
86 farthings, instead of the 24 for which it nominally 
passes. And, indeed, practically, we are daily in the habit 
of receiving between 24 and 88 farthings for every sixpence 
that we change, according to whether the change consists of 
the small or the great pence; and it is rare that we do not 
receive 25 farthings for the sixpence : the alteration, there- 
fore, in this respect, is practically of but little importance, 
especially when we recollect that in those retail concerns in 
which copper money is chiefly received, it is not uncommon 
to give for five shillings in silver 62 or 63 pence instead of 60. 

T deem it scarcely necessary to advert to the manifest 
advantages resulting from the decimal division of the coin- 
age; it clears away at once all the intricacies of the money 
sums, by reducing them to simple arithmetical sums, ob- 
viating the necessity of reduction and fractions in almost 
every case, and, in fact, rendering every arithmetical com- 
patation, in which shillings and pence are involved, as 
simple as if they were omitted; but in all transactions of 
foreign exchanges, interest, and accounts, affording facilities 
which can only be appreciated by commercial men. I need 
mention but one example to convey to every one a sense of 
its importance:—If we write down the first six integers, 
128, 45 6, as.a number, we put, between the 3 and the 4, 
a comma, cutting off the three last figures; and, supposing 
these six integers to express a sum of money, the same 
comma, or a point, will then divide the pounds from the 
fractional parts of a pound; and the same figures will 
express the sum in pounds, in florins, in stivers, or in 
farthings, without further adjustment or alteration, as 123 
pounds, 4 florins, 5 stivers, and 6 farthings, or. as 128,456 
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farthings, or as 1234 florins, and 56 farthings, or in any terms 
wwe may think proper to express it. And if it be required 
to transfer this sum from the new to the old notation, it is 
done at once by taking the pounds as they stand, doubling 
the florins, and adjusting the farthings; and it stands at 
once, in the old notation, at 1282, 8 shillings, and 56 far- 
things, that is, 14 pence, making 1282 9s, 2d. And the 
inverse reduction of this is performed by retaining the 
pounds, halving the shillings, and adjusting the farthings, 
viz, 128 retained as pounds, the half of 9s.' viz. 4, as the 
florins, and the residue, viz. 1s, 2d., reduced into farthings, 
gives again the 56, which is the same as 5 stivers and 6 
farthings as before. 

I should be unwilling to close this paper without advert- 
ing to the advantage which might be derived from a general 
‘convention dollar of all the civilized kingdoms, bearing the 
{insignia of each separate kingdom upon its obverse, and 
some general conventional symbol upon its reverse. And 
if we should coin a 4 shilling dollar, we should sq nearly . 
agree with the five frane piece, of France, the convention 
dollar current in Austria, Saxony, and Bohemia, and with 
the dollar of Sicily and Naples, that but little adjustment, 
would be mecessary between these kingdoms. With Spain 
and America, whose dollars are somewhat larger, and in 
greater circulation, more difficulty presents itself; but if 
England were to strike a 4 shilling dollar, it would not 
only facilitate our commerce as an instrument of exchange, 
but would eventually become the basis upon which a general 
convention dollar would ere long be current through the 
world, 


! Whenever the shillings happen to be of an odd number, the 
‘sum carried to the farthings must of course always consist of Is.or 
48 facthings, rendering the transfer almost as easy, both ways, as 
if there was nothing carried. 
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xm. 


PENNY OF REGNALD. 





For the drawing of the above interesting fragment we 
are indebted to the Very Reverend the Dean of Saint 
Patrick’s, Dublin. Regnald is twice or thrice mentioned in 
the Chronicles, but very little is known of him or his reign. 
The first notice is a.p. 924, where he is called Reynold, 
the son of Guthfrith. In the year 944 he was, with Anlaf, 
riven out of Northumberland. The present fragment is 
of considerable interest, as it indisputably connects Regnald 
with Sithrie and Anlaf, both kings of Dublin. A coin of 
Sithrie, precisely similar to this, is figured in the Earl of 
Pembroke’s Plates, and inthe 11th plate of Ruding there is 
‘one (the only one known) of Anlaf, the son of Sithric. It 
is therefore very probable that the three coins are all of 
Irish origin. 
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Six, 
Lec to submit to you two pennies of William 
the Conqueror, or his son Rufus, though, in all probability, 
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the appropriation to the father is the correct one. ‘The 
first reads, PILLEMV~ REX; reverse, S.. RIC, (perhaps 
Sodric) ON * GILDFRD: the other, PILLELM - REX I. ; 
reverse, ELFPINE*ON-RVDILI. Both bear the letters, 
P+ A: X°S in the compartments of the cross, on the reverse; 
and both appear to be fresh from the die; the latter coin 
is particularly well struck up, and there can be no doubt as 
to the reading of either, as you will perceive on inspection. 

‘These coins constituted a part of the Beaworth Trea- 
sure, 80 elaborately and ably described and analyzed by 
‘Mr. Hawking, in the 26th volume of the Archseologia; and 
their portraits are similar to No. 9, in his plate, thongh the 
legends of the head-side differ from that example, which 
reads, PILLELM « REX. 

T am not aware of any other specimen of a coin struck at 
Guildford, and apprehend that it furnishes the only existing 
proof of a mint having been worked at that place, which, 
under the Saxon monarchy, appears to have held more 
relative importance than at the present time. Camden 
says, that Guildford was a royal vill, and probably the resi- 
dence of Alfred, where, at the time of his writing, were an 
old palace going to decay and the ruins of a large old 
castle with considerable outworks. ‘The Conqueror states 
it, in his survey, to contain 75 hage, or houses, and 175 
homines ; but the establishment of a mint is not noticed. 

In the Analysis of the Beaworth Treasure before alluded 
to, Mr. Hawkins ascribes to Huntingdon, a coin reading 
ELPINE:ON-HVDIN; but in a note observes, that the 
first letter resembling an R. as much as an H., it may be 
read, RVDIN. for Rhuddlaw, but that from the name of 
the moneyer, Huntingdon is the probable reading. ‘The 
piece which accompanies this, distinctly reading, RVDILI, 
sets, I think, that question at rest, and restores the coin in 
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the Museum to its true location. ‘The names of the 
moneyers, Jéjfirine, on HVT* (Huntingdon), and Effiine 
on RVDILI, certainly resemble each other very closely, and 
may even be looked upon as identical, when the variations 
of Saxon orthography are considered; but the lengthened 
word udili shows the distinction between the two money- 
cers, and brings the more abbreviated coin to its actual 
mintage. 

On looking at the list of mints, affording the Pax Type, 
as given by Mr. Hawkins, one is struck with the excess 
in their number, over those extracted by Ruding from 
Domesilay Book. These amount to 25 only, whilst those 
(including Guildford and Rhuddlaw) extend to about 63, 
though there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of that 
extract. The mints of the Conqueror’s almost immediate 
predecessors, Canute and Edward the Confessor, were 
almost as numerous as his; Ruding furnishing 58 locations 
for the one, and 55 for the other of those two monarchs, is 
the cause of this great diminution, attributable to the gra- 
dually declining state of the country under the Conqueror’s 
general government, or to the devastation which he is said 
to have inflicted upon it after Guater’s rebellion? If the 
latter surmise should be thought the most probable, it would 
afford an additional inducement to suppose that this type 
had been adopted immediately after the insurrection was 
put down, and before carrying into execution the vindictive 
measures then contemplated. ‘The word paz might be only 
intended to lull the apprehensions of his subjects, and 
render them easier victims to the despot’s vengeance. With 
respect to the orthography of this word on the Conqueror’s 


* By the bye, [have another of these pennies, tending to cor- 
roborate, if needful, the location of this piece to Huntingdon, by 
the addition of a letter; it reads, “JELFWINE ON HUTI.” 


VoL. I. R 
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‘money, we possess a spelling of equal signification, perhaps, 
con that of the Confessor, who no doubt adapted the letters 
P+ A+ C-X to the pronunciation of the word paz, but for 
the evident purpose of filling up the quarters of the cross: 
so William, or rather his minister of all work, Lanfranc, 
omitting the C, added the S to “paz,” in all probability 
with the like design, or it might be that the Italian arch- 
bishop had noticed a Quinarius of the Aimilia family, or 
a Denarius of Galba, respectively bearing that archaismus, 
or antiquated mode of spelling the word. J. B. 





xiv. 
CAST-DIES FOR MEDALS. 


Sin, 

Axrmovon I quite concur with you in the pro- 
priety of closing your door to the admission of further per- 
sonalities respecting M. Pistrucci, I think you ought not to 
extend the prohibition to the discussion of the merits and 
efficiency of any process by which it is contended that the 
‘Numismatic art may be facilitated and improved. A process 
has been announced, by which it is said, that great improve- 
ments are to be effected in the production of medals. Your 
correspondent, J. W. By asserts, that “its practical utility 
has been established, and that its originality remains unim- 
peached.” I differ from him upon both points, but I do 
not mean to discuss the question of originality; it is by 
facts alone that it can be decided, and your columns are 
not the proper place for the discussion. My object at pre~ 
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sent is only with the efficiency and practical utility of the 
process; and if that is defective, there is very little chance 
of the imperfections being remedied unless they be clearly 
pointed out, and candidly admitted. ‘The process has been 
described to the public by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. W. Baddeley, 
and J. W. B.; and I will here recapitulate the various steps 
of the process in which they all concur. 

1. A wax model. 

2. A plaster mould from the wax model. 

8. A plaster cast from this mould. 

4. A sand mould from the plaster cast. 

5. An iron cast from the sand mould. 

6. A steel die struck from the iron cast. 

7. A medal struck from the steel die. 

It is not necessary to advert to the modifications of this 
process, which the artist would adopt, in order to produce 
a die without the intervention of a punch, or to make a 
seal instead of a medal. ‘The principle, in any case, is the 
same. 

Having stated the various steps of the process, as de- 
scribed by the three gentlemen, let us see what each says 
as to the probable results. Mr. Hamilton says, it will 
“make the medal identically the same with the original 
model in wax, an operation by which the beauty and per- 
foction of the master’s design are at once transferred to any 
metal.” The work will in all points be, in an instant, an 
exact fac simile of the original conception of the artist, 
instead of representing, as at present, merely the handi- 
work of the engraver, copied from such original.” « We 
may possibly be led by it to discover the mode by which 
the artists of antiquity succeeded in producing those beau- 
fifal coins, in which the softness and boldness of the fleshy 
parts have never yet been equalled by any modern engraver 
on steel.” 
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‘Mr, Baddeley magnifies by the veil of obscurity the im- 
portance of the process, observing, that “what the real 
value of this discovery is, or when the useful application of 
the fact then established will stop, it is at present wholly 
impossible to imagine.” “One effect will be to make die 
sinkers more of artists, and less of mechanics, to wield the 
graver les, but the pencil mare skilfly.” 

J. W. B. says, that as the die (i. e. the iron cast, accord- 
ing to his mode of describing the process,) ‘is a fac simile 
of the wax model, the medal itself will also be a faithful 
representation of the same original; and, in consequence, 
will exhibit all those delicate touches—will reflect all 
the feeling, and softness, and freedom of manipulation, 
which a good artist well knows how to impart to a plastic 
material such as wax, but which the rigid steel stubbornly 
resists, or unwillingly receives.” He also suggests, “that 
wwo have at last discovered the means by which the ancients 
ffected such wonders in this department of art.” 

‘Now, Sir, in the description of the process, we may admit, 
that these gentlemen have spoken the truth, and nothing 
but tho truth; but not one of them has spoken the whole 
truth. They have all omitted that part of the process 
which, in the present state of the arts, is necessary to pro- 
duce a fine medal or seal, and which process at once anni- 
hilates all their beautiful visions of ‘fac similes of the wax 
model,” «the delicate touches,” “the feeling,” “the soft- 
ness,” “the beauty and perfection of the master’s design,” 
which are important to a plastic material, but “which the 
rigid stec! stubbornly resists.” Upon reference to the de- 
scription, it will be seen that the success of the process, the 
beautiful results promised to us, entirely depend upon the 
iron cast; the medal cannot be better than that casts it is 
uot probable that it will be guite so good. ‘The three gen- 
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tlemen all refer to the Berlin casts, in iron, as of great 
excellence, and I therefore conclude that those casts are 
the finest which have been produced in that metal; and 
that, consequently, we have no reason to look for medals 
produced by this process more perfect than the Berlin casts. 
Thave taken some pains to see a great number of these 
Berlin productions, and, though they are of great beauty, 
T have not seen one which would satisfy me as a punch for 
a medal die, without being worked over entirely by the 
hand of the engraver, which would entirely annihilate the 
« delicate touches,” “the fac simile,” of the master’s 
hand upon the plastic material, and reduce it to, what 
‘Mr, Hamilton calls, the mere handiwork of the engraver.” 
‘Mr. Hamilton, indeed, in his description, mildly observes: 
OF course, it will be necessary, previous to the die being 
‘used, for the artist to polish the surface.” ‘This is a very 
tame and defective account of the operation which it would 
be necessary to perform upon even the most perfect Berlin 
cast I have ever had the good fortune to examine, in order 
to produce a satisfactory medal die. ‘The very best would 
require to be entirely worked over; and I therefore con- 
sider the process to be inapplicable to medal-making, in 
the present state of our skill in the art of casting, 

Lam quite aware that this statement of my opinion may 
be met by the assertions of Mr. Baddeley, that * Pistrucci 
has perfected his process, and has recently made a valuable 
practical application of his invention ;” also by the mention 
of “the exceedingly beautiful process now successfully 
matured;” and also by that of J. W. B., that * Pistrucei has 
established the practical utility of his invention.” The 
practical application here referred to by those gentlemen, 
is the seal of the Duchy of Lancaster, in which Mr. Bad- 
deley says, there is an exquisite softness and boldness of 
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relicf, in many parts of this seal, not attainable in an 
engraved die.” Now, Sir, the Lancaster seal is so far from 
being a proof of the success of the process, as described by 
those gentlemen, that it is a proof that the entire working 
over of the iron cast, which they have omitted to mention, 
is absolutely necessary. The seal is the result of engraving, 
and whatever exquisite softness,” Ke. Sc, it possesses, was 
attained by engraving. Mr.Hamilton frequently exhibited the 
fron east, and the die made from it; it was unfinished, but 
the cast had been worked over in all parts, except where 
the depressions in the cast had not left metal enough to work 
uupon; these depressions in the cast would, of course, ocea- 
sion deviations in the die, which must have been removed 
by the engraver, so that in the specimen so triumphantly 
produced by Mr. Hamilton, it was necessary to engrave 
both upon the cast and upon the die, ‘The Lancaster seal, 
thon, in its present state, was not produced by this process; 
and Pistrucci himself must have been so well satisfied that 
the process had not yet been “successfully matured,” that 
he did not use it in his execution of the coronation medal, 
Lamenting and disapproving the tone which has been 
assumed in the discussion of the merits of this process, and 
‘especially the unjust and unfounded aspersions upon the 
family of the chief engraver at the Mint, so unnecessarily 
introduced, I have hesitated to address you upon the sub- 
ject. But thinking that it would be useful, especially to 
young artists, to caution them against being misled by the 
strong expressions of partial friends, I have wished to make 
them acquainted with the whole truth, that they may not 
be discouraged if they should fail to produce, by the pro- 
cess as described, the same smoothness of surface which 
thoy may perceive upon impressions from the Lancaster 
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seal. I wish, also, to turn their attention most strongly to 
the subject of casting, because upon it depends entirely the 
success of the process. When we can produce a cast in 
hard metal, possessing the sharpness, freshness, and px 
of a well-strack medal, we may then, but not till then, 
consider the process, be it new or old, as “successfully 
matured.” Cavrus. 





xv. 


THE COINS OF CARAUSIUS AND ALLECTUS. 


‘Tae numerous coins struck by Carausius and his successor 
in Britain, deserve more attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed on them. It is worthy of observation, that 
although the career of Allectus was short, his coins are not 
only as numerous but, upon the whole, are of better execu- 
tion than those of his predecessor. Many coins of Carausius 
are so utterly barbarous as to raise doubts whether they 
were struck by his authority or executed by illiterate 
forgers in remote parts of the island. Vaillant, remarking 
‘on the types of the money of Allectus says * Fortasse Mon 
tarii festinantes typo averse partis nummorum Carausii 
usi_ sunt.”* OF this, however, we require proof. ‘That 
such a practice was common in the Roman mint at the 
period in question there cannot be a doubt, but the coins 
of Allectus do not bear so close a resemblance to those of 





+ Neon. Imp Rom. tom. itis p. 67. 
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Carausius, as the latter bear to the coins of the Emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian. Gold coins of Carausius are 
of exceeding rarity: six types are known, but only one is 
to be found in the collection of the British Museum, and 
was originally purchased at a very high price. No 
private collection in England can boast a gold coin of 
Carausius. Seven types in gold are known of Allectus; and 
some of these are in the cabinets of English collectors. 
Gold coins of Allectus have been found in England, but 
Tam not aware, that a gold coin of Carausius has been 
discovered in any part of the island, From this circum- 
stance, as well as from the peculiar style and fabric of the 
very fine gold coin of Carausius in the British Museum, 
Tam Jed to conjecture that it was minted at Boulogne, 
bofore that place surrendered to Constantius Chlorus, 
A 
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Tar New Comace.—From ru Gazerrn. 
By the Queen—a Proclamation. 

‘Vicronta, R.—Wheréas we have thought fit to order that cer. 
tain pieces of gold money should be coined, which should be called 
five-pound pieces, each of which should be of the value of one 
hundred shillings, and that each such piece should be of the weight 
of twenty-five pennyweights, sixteen grains, and 3700-10000 troy 
weight, of standard. gold; and that certain other pieces of gold 
money should be coined, which should be called double sovereigns, 
each of which should be of the value of forty shillings, and that 
‘each of such Iast-mentioned pieces should be of the weight of ten 
pennyweights, six grains, and 5480-10000 troy weight, of stan- 
Gard gold; and that certain other pieces of gold money should be 
coined, which should be called sovereigns, each of which should 
be of the value of twenty shillings, and that each of such last 
mentioned pieces should be of the weight of five pennyweights, 
three grains, and 2470-10000 troy weight, of standard 
and that certain other pieces of gold money should be coined, 
‘which should be called half sovereigns, each of which should be 
of the value of ten shillings, and that each of such last-mentioned 
pieces should be of the weight of two pennyweights, thirteen 

ins, 6370-10000 troy weight, of standard gold: and we have 

et thought fit to order, that every such five-pound piece 
should have, for the obverse impression, our effigy, with the in- 
cription, ‘Victoria Dei Gratia,”” and the date of the year; and, 
for the reverse, the ensigns armorial of the United Kingdom, con- 
tained in a plain shield, surmounted by the Royal crown, and en- 
circled with a laurel wreath, with the inscription, “ Britanniarum 
Regina, Fid. Def.,” having the united rose, thistle, and shamrock 
placed under the’ shield, and, upon the edge of the piece, the 
‘words, “Decus et Tutamen,” and the words, “Anno Regni,” and 
the year of our reign; and that every such double sovereign 
should have the same obverse and reverse impression and inscrip- 
tion in all respects as the five pound piece, with the same words 
‘on the edge; and that every such sovereign should have the 
same obverse and reverse impression in all respects as the five- 
pound piece, but (instead of the words) should have a 
‘on the edge; and that every such half-sovereign should have for 
the obverse impression the aforesaid effigy, inscription, and date, 
and for the reverse the ensigns armorial, contained in a shield 
decorated with the same inscription as the five-pound piece, but 
without the wreath, and should have the same graining upon the 
edge as the sovereign; and we have also thought fit to order, 
that certain pieces of silver money should be coined which should 
be called crowns, and thet every auch crown sould have the same 

vou. t 
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obverse and reverse impression and inscription in all respects as 
the five-pound piece, with the same words on the edge ; and that 
certain other pieces of silver money should be coined, which 
should be called half-crowns, and thet every such half-crown 
‘should have the same obverse and reverse impression and inscrip- 
‘tion as the crown, but, instead of the words, a graining upon the 
edge; and that certain other pieces of silver money should be 
coined, which should be called shillings, and that every such shil- 
ling should have, for the obverse impression, the aforesaid effigy, 
‘with the inscription, “ Victoria Dei Gratia, Britannia: Reg. F.D.,"" 
and, for the reverse, the words, ‘One Shilling,” placed in the 
‘eenire of the piece, having an clive branch on’one side, and an 
‘oak branch on the other, and surmounted by the Royal crown, 
with the dete of the year, anda graining on the edge, as used for 
‘coin; ‘and that certain other pieces of silver 

coined, which should be called sixpences, and 
sme obverse impression 
shilling, and, for the reverse, the word 
“Sixpence,” with the olive and oak branch, and date of the year, 
with a graining upon the edge the same as the shilling ; and that 
certain other pieces of silver money should be coined, which 
should be called grouts or fourpences, and every such gront or 
fourpence should have the same above impression and inscription as 
the shilling, and should have for the reverse a figure of Britannia 
holding the trident in one hand, and having the other hand placed 
‘upon a shield impressed with the union cross, and should have 
round the figure the words Four Pence” and the date of the year 
below, with a graining on the edge, as used for his late Majesty's 
coin; and that certain other pieces of silver money should be 
‘coined, which shall be called the Queen’s Maunday moneys, of 
fourpence, threepence, twopence, and one penny, each of which 
Ihave the saune obverse impression and inscription as the 

shilling, and for the reverse the respective figures 4, 3, 2, 1 (ne- 
cording to the denomination or value of the piece) in the centre, 
swith the date of the year placed across the figure, and encircled 
by an oak wreath, surmounted by the Royal Crown, with a plain. 
» as used for his late Majesty’s coin all which said silver 

coin we have ordered to be of the weight and fineness provided 
by an Act passed in the fifty-sixth year of the reign of his late 
ajesty King George the'Third, intituled, “An Act to provide for 

‘4 new Silver Coinage, and to regulate the Currency of the Gold 
and Silver Coin of this Realm ;” and We have also thought fit to 
order, that certain pieces of copper money should be coined, which 
should be called pennies, and that every such copper penny should 
Ihave for the obverse impression the aforesaid effigy, with the in- 
scription, “ Vietoria Dei Gratia,” and the date of the year; and 
for the reverse, a figure of Britannia holding the trident with one 
hhand, and having the other hand placed upon a shield impressed. 
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‘with the union cross, with the inscription, “Britannia Reg. Fid. 
Def.,”” and below the figure, the united Rose, Shamrock, and 
‘Thistle, with a plain edge, as used for his late Majesty’s coin ; 
and that certain other copper money should be coined, which 
should be called halfpennies, and that every such halfpenny should 
Ihave the same obverse and reverse impression and inscription, 
and the same plain edge as the penny ; and that certain other cop- 
‘per money should be coined, which should be called farthings, and. 
that every such farthing should have the same obverse and reverse 
impression and inscription; and the said plain edge as the penny. 
‘And whereas pieces of money of the above description respec- 
tively, have been coined at our Mint, and will be coined there in 
pursuance of orders which we have given for that, purpose, we 
hhave, therefore, by and with the advice of our Privy Council, 
‘though fit to issue this our Royal proclamation; and we do hereby 
ordain, declare, and command, that the ssid pieces of money 
respectively so coined, and to be coined, as aforesaid, shall be 
current and lawful money of the Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and that the said gold coins shall be called respectively 
five pound pieces, double sovereigns, sovereigns, and half sove- 
reigns ; and that the said silver coins shall be called respectively 
crowns, half crowns, shillings, sixpences, groats, or fourpenc 

and the Queen’s Maunday moneys; and the said copper coins 
shall be called pennies, halfpennies, and ferthings, and shall pass 
and be received as current and lawful money of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland; every such five-pound piece 
1 of the value of one hundred shillings of like lawful money, and 
every such double sovereign as of the value of forty shillings of 
like lawfal money, and every such sovercign as of the value of 
twenty shillings of like lawful money, and every such half sove- 
reign as of the value of ten shillings of like lawful money; every 
such crown as of the value of five shillings of like lawful money ; 
every such balf crown as of the value of two shillings and six- 
pence of like lawfal money ; every such shilling as of the value of 
‘twelve pence of like lawful money ; every such sixpence as of the 
value of six pence of like lawful money: every such groat or 
four pennypiece as ofthe value of four pence of ik lawful money 5 
the said Maunday moneys of the value of four pence, three pence, 
two pence, or one penny, respectively, as the cate may be, and 
exery such penny of copper as of the value of one penny of the 
like lawfal money and every such halfpenny as of the value of 
one halfpenny of like leivful money; and every such farthing as 
of the value of 4 farthing of like lawful money, in. all payments 
whatsoever.—Given at our Court at Buckingham Palace, this fifth 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, in the 
second year of our reign. Gop save THE QuaEN. 
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Ganwcix Connnor—It is known, that through the uncon- 
trolled emission of coinages variously debased by some of the 
German States composing part of the Prussian custom- 
union, grest loss and inconvenience were experienced by 
the foreign and native traders, and the community in general, 
throughout Germany and Prussia. Some of the Princes at the 
head of these small provinces are said to have cleared large sums 
by the issue and compulsory circulation of this spurious currency, 
which, after so issuing, they refused to receive back from the 
people, in the shape of taxes, or otherwise, at the same rate of 
value at which it was issued. ‘In consequence of the complaints 
which naturally arose, the subject was taken up by the leadin 
arties of the confederacy, and brought before the Assembly of 
tes, sitting at Dresden, upon its general affairs, By 
it was referred to committee charged to agree upon a coinage 
‘which should be common and current in the whole commercial 
confederation of the States, and of one and determined 
standard of value, According to advices from Dresden of the 
let ult, it appears that no result bad yet been arrived at further 
than the’ issue of coin of the value of two German crowns, or 
three and a half Rhenish florins, having on the one side the 
arms of the State struck off, and on the other the words, “Fede 
ration Money.” 




















Avratns ov tun Rovan Mixr.— Tur Naw Conoxation 

Mapat.—On the 9th of July, a vote of $,708%, was proposed in 
liament to defray the expenses of the several branches of the 
int. In reply to some observations from Mr. Ctx, 

‘Mr, Lanovcasnx sai, that the execution of the Inte coronation 
medal had been intrusted to Signor Pistrucci, medal engraver to 
the Queen, an artist who enjoyed a high, and, he believed he 
‘aight say,  well-merited reputation in this department of art. 
He need only refer to the medal for the coronation of George IV. 
te show how capable Signor Pistuce was to do justice to suc & 
subject, He felt bound to admit, however, which he did. most 
fully, that the present medal was not executed in the manner 
‘which might have been expected, and which the-oocasion certainly 
merited ; but this, he believed, was owing to this single circum 
stance namely, the total deprivation of sight which Signor Pix 
trucei had suffered during the last fortnight he was engaged upon 
it, Signor Pistrucci, he was aware, felt very sorely on the sub- 
ject, and had written to him (Mr. Labouchere) a letter, stating 
hhow sensible he was that the medal was not such one as was due 
to the country on this auspicious occasion. 

‘Mr. Huw said, he thought it a great pity that these medals 
should not be put into the pot again, and something worth having 
prodoed out of them—(a laugh). "He was sorry for the aecie 

ts which had befallen the artist ; but really this was an occa 
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sion, if ever one existed, when a fine work of art should be pro= 
duced, He had last night compared the medal of George IV. 
with the new medal, and he must say he was ashamed to show 
them together. ‘The penny medals which were sold in the streets 
‘were ax good in many respects. ‘The lion's head, for instance, on 
the reveree, was most disgraceful. He should be sorry, for the 
honour of the country, that such a thing should get distributed in 
foreign countries ; and, therefore, he did hope to hear that all 
that had been distributed should be recalled, and something given 
out in their stead worthy of the arts of the country. Before he 
sat down he wished to know whether there was any likelihood of 
8 coinage of llver threepenny and twopenny pieces for general 
cireltion? The fonrpenny,pleces bad been found extremely 
convenient ; and he thought the principle might be extended wit 
advantage. 

Mr. Lanovemmns said, with respect to the issue of silver pieces 
of less value than fourpence, that they were coined, as was well 
known, only for use as Maunday money; and he should be sor 
to ee that practice discontinue, s the alver penny, he believed, 
tras the mot ancient penny in existence, He didnot think, how. 
ever, that there could be any advantage in coining silver pieces 
ssmalier than fourpence for general circulation, He thought the 
fourpenny pieces were low enough in value to answer all the pur- 
poses of commerce. With regard to the coronation medal, he 
must ay he thought the Hon. Member for Kilkenny had dealt 
rather harder with it than it deserved, He would only mention 
that such was the success of the same artist with the medal of 
George IV. that the whole expense of proparing it was returned 
by the profit from the sale of the medal it 

‘Mr. Wannonron said, that if the Committee on the Mint de- 
rtment had been renewed a hnd been expected, the unfortanate 
failure ofthe coronation medal would probably not have taken 
place. 

‘Mr. Lanovonnn observed, that he had been anxious for the 
renewal of the committee in question ; but in consequence of the 
illness of one of the heads of the departments, whose advice and 
experience would have been of great value, it was thought better 
nok to do 0. int p 

ir. Wannunton Bore testimony to the great improvement 
which had been effected in the coinage. 

‘Mr. Suanzy thought it would be desirable to have a smaller 
gold coin than half a'sovereign. He was of opinion that 6. 6d. 
‘would be a good sum to fix upon. 

83,2121. was then proposed for retired allowances and compen 
sation. 























_ Stats oy Nownswartc Kwownznex mx Exorany.—In a usefal 
little volume just published on the “History and Geography of 
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Greece,” the writer, in noticing the famed city of Rhodes, and 
its colossal statue of the sun, adds, with becoming caution, “and 
Rhodian coins are ssid to be still extant, exhibiting on the one 
‘ide the rose, and on the other the sun.” Any dealer in coins 
will show this gentleman a score of these which ought to 
be well known to a writer on classical antiquities. 

torial History of England,” « large brass coin of Caracalla is 
described, and engraved as of Antoninus Pius! It will scarcely 
be believed that the editor of « work of such pretensions could be 
10 destitute of historical knowledge as not to know that the sur- 
name of Antoninus was borne by several of the Roman emperors, 
or that his antiquarian acquirements were so limited as to cause 
him to mistake the ferocious, snarling countenance of the tyrant 
Caracalla for the calm, philosophic aspect of Antoninus : yet such 
is the fact, and this is'to be ‘the people's book.” Is the forth- 
coming ** Pictorial Faéition of Shakspeare” to be illustrated un- 
der the superintendence of the sume gentleman? —-H, W. D. 


Fuaxon Nowismaric Paize.—At the August, meetiig of 
“1. Academie det Inacriptions et dee Belles Lettres,” the Numis 
matic Prize was awarded to Mr. Millingen, for his Sylloge of 
Ancient Unedited Coins. For a review of this work, see Numis- 
‘atic Journal, Vol. II, p. 81. 






















Faenon Mnpais—It is so seldom our agreeable duty to 
ave to notice Numismatic works, or even works having a 
Numismatic tendency, that we cannot afford to pass without 
omment an unpretending, itl work, lately issued, bearing the 
following title: "A Brief Deseriptive Catalogue of the Medale 
truck in France and. its Dependencies, between the Years 1789 
‘oud 1890, contained in the British Museum ; with the Deficiencies 
noted.” By the Baitor of “The Napoleon Medals.” {Edward 
Edwards] London: 8vo. 1887. [Not printed for sale.] 

‘The nature and use of this “ Descriptive Catalogue” (and it is 
rally nothing more) are vo obiony from the tte, chet lite 
can. be said respecting it beyond what must occur to every reader. 
‘Mr. Edwards states, that what he had principally in view in writing 
va, "to show Oat fe would be eaty forth Briteh Mascum t0 
publish such bref lists of several parts of the various collections, 
‘and more especially of the coins and medals, aa would be of con- 
siderable service, pending [1] the publication of faller catalogues, 
requiring more éareful and deliberate preparation.” ‘This motive 
fs laudable, and entitles the author to our gratitude; but if by a 
brief list....pending a fuller catalogue,” Mr, Edwards means 
‘such a description of a coin as the following ——" No. 14, 
Date: Ang. 16, 1804.—Size: 40" iption of Piece: Medal. 
—Occation on rehich struck : Distribution of decorations at the 
camp of Boulogne, Oath of the “Army of England, 
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Description, fe, of the Obverse : HONNEUR * LEGIO- 
NAIRE « AUX’: BRAVES « DE- L’ARMEE. Napoleon on 
a carule chair, distributing the decorations. Bzergue : A* BOU- 
LOGNE * LB * XXVIIL THERM « AN + XII * XVI + AOUT 
MDCCCIV. Jeutiroy.—Deseription, Se. of the Reverse: Plan 
‘of the position of the Army, with references to the numbers 
in the Exergue. First Buergue: SERMENT * DE * L’AR- 
‘MEE - D'ANGLETERRE - A- L'EMPEREUR « NAPOLEON. 
‘Second Bwergue: No, 1. CAVALERIE; @% INFANTERIE 
8, GENEREAUX ; 4. DRAPEAUX ; 5. LEGIONNAIRES ; 
6. GARDE * DE * L'EMPER*; 7, MUSI®™® + EF « T#0uRs 
8, ET: M°®- D O* 9, ET- M°®- G**; 10, LETRONE; 
Jiley:"—it, we my, the anthor considers euch a desription om thr 

‘we fear the publication of « faller catalogues” will be pend 
ing’ for a longer space of time than we shall like to wait for them. 
‘The preceding extract is not unkindly given, however. We wish 
to afford a specimen of the labour which has been bestowed on 
the little work before us; and as regards Mr. Edwards’ main 
object, he is fortunately aware, that “the most earnest endea- 
vours of the Trustees, and the most assiduous exertions of the 
Officers, of the British Museum (and of late there have been 
repeated evidences of both), will be insufficient, unless a more wor- 
thy and liberal pecuniary supply be accorded by the Government.” 



































Moxnarss Rovatns px Fraxor—It is with much pleasure 
‘we acknowledge the receipt of M.Conbrouse’s specimen of the 
Devoription des Monnaies Royales de France, a work which he 
had conceived the project of composing, and to which he had de- 
voted himself with assiduity and zeal, He was eagerly proceeding, 
‘when his progress was arrested by a sense of his inability to cary 
through an undertaking of so great magnitude, He abandoned 
the atiempt; buthaving, become possessed of a fine series of the 
coins of Mary of Scotland and France, he has made them the sub- 
{ect ofthis “specimen ” of the contemplated work. 

He was also desirous of giving at the same time five-frane pieces 
of the greatest variety. One of Baden, with the head of Napoleon, 
he describes minutely in the specimen, and takes occasion to remark 
on the great and incalculable benefit that would ensue to commerce 
from the decimal system, which Napoleon was the means of spread 
in ively ; and does not hesitate to pronounce, that the re- 

‘would infalibly be—uniformity of money, weight, smd measure 
—unanimity of interest—and the establishment. of a permanent 
‘nd universal peace. 

‘He appears to be an able, industrious, and accurate Numismatist; 
but we cannot help remarking, in passing. that such themes as Mary 
Stuart and Napoleon were not to be approached without disturbing 
‘the equilibrium of a mind possessed, as M. Conbronse’s seems to 
be, with rather romantic notions of history. 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


‘Pho Society again met on Tuunspay Tu 2st Juxn— 
Dr, Lee, President, in the Chair 

Presents of books, coins, and casts having been an- 
nounced, Mr, John Williams delivered a Lecture on the 
Mode of taking Casts of Coins and Medals in Sulphur. 

Mr. Samuel Birch read a paper on the Coins of Caracalla 
and Geta, with the head of tho latter erased, struck at 
Pergamus and Stratonicwn, 


‘The Marquis Spineto, 
Sir John Dorat, 
Captain Hely, residing at Rome, 
Tames Fraser, Esq, 
E. Nwon Alexander, Hag, 
W. H, Morrison, Ex, of the Royal Mint, 
E, J. Powell, Eeq., Solicitor to the Mint, 
Robert Fos, Haq of Godmanchstr, 
Poerwite fag" 

‘Were elected Members of the Sociaty. 





‘The President then gave notice from the Chair, that the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society would be held on 
‘Thursday the 19th July, at 8, pa; and that the Ballot for 
Officers for the ensuing Session would commence at 4 
o'dlock, and close at 5, 
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Tuvrspay var 191m Jury. 
Dr, Lee, President, in the Chair. 
‘The members having assembled, the ballot for the 
officors of the Society was opened, and the following gen- 
tlemen were elected:— 





President, 
John Lee, Esq, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents, 
‘Thomas Burgon, Esq.—Sir Henry Elis, KH. PRS. 
Treasurer, 
Dr. Lee. 
Secretaries. 
JY, Akerman, Eaq,, F.8.A.—Francis Hobler, Esq. 
Foreign Secretary. 
Captain W. H. Smyth, RN; K.S.F; FRS, 
Librarian, 
W. D, Haggard, Haq. F.S.A, & P.R.AS. 
Council. 
©.F, Bamewell, Esq. F.R.S.; | J. W. Morrison, Esq. Royal 
FSA. Mint. 
J.D. Cuff, Esq. F.8.A. Samuel Sharpe, Esq. 


‘Isaac Cullimore, Esq. M.R.S.L, | Colonel C. R. Fox. 
Edwin Guest, Esq. Fellow of | H. H. Wilson, Esq. Boden Pro- 

Caius College, Cambri fessor of Sanscrit, Oxford. 
Edward Hawking, Esq. FI ‘William Wyon, Esq. R.A. 

FS.A. 

A statement of the affairs of the Society was read, by 
which it appears that a considerable sum remains in the 
hands of the ‘Treasurer. 

‘The President then delivered an address, in which he 
took a review of the labours of the Society during the past 
Session. 

‘The Society then adjourned to Thursday, the 18th of 
November. 
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‘The following is the List of the Members at this 





Ronorary Members. 


‘Algernon, Lora Prudhoe, F.R.S, F.8.A. 
Captain J 3. F, Hely, Rome 






‘Members. 
‘Akerman, J. Ys, Eq, FSA L&E. Davis, Arthor, Bs. 
‘Alexander, John! Neon, Esq Davygo, The vac Rev. H. Ry Dean 
‘Alea, Joho, ‘of St. Patrick’ 
‘Ashlin, He Devonshire, His Grace the Duke of 


‘Atherley, Georg + Dimon #1 Bas 


sae 
aly, Pani ag D.C, Predent Diamond H.W 
BAS» Viti K Mrowurer RS, Dice Chases W Bag: LLB. 
; Borat SJ, aC, 
Double, John, Eee 





Edmonds, Christopher, Esq. 














Eile, Sr Henry, WH, B.GsLy See, 
Bethan, Si Wi a MARIA 
Binge, Hear fa, ied, Henry Wiliam, 
Diogley, Henry, Fag , Henry Witam, Ea. 
Bich ave aq Ft, Jo 
Bihop, George Hay PS.A, FRA, Thi, 18 Bag. 


Bonomi, Josep Fox, Colonel C1. 
Bower, Lietenant Clone, Pox, Robert, Bag. 


















pov ewe Fre Day 
Eyl Wie Mary fo Jon, Pru, ld Bg, 

FSA. Freeman, John, Beq.* 

Bie mag ecto 
cs ba MA, 

FEN ES nam mens, Span MmmeesA, 
SArRAS ie oh, Ali, 

Brown, Wa Hear, Bag bec, Dols Bag 

Brome Jo, Mon MS Hon i 

owt ba Pee mars 

King, DrGP,D DERE ESA, Behe De over of Ho 
Pica Gmpete Bejniy Hag, PRS, 


TEE somint gelttin pe 





DOL) FRS,PRAS, Gleney, Serge, Boa 
Chambers, Montagu, Esq. B8ihy Fics, Tepes 
Children, SohnGeorge, Eg V-P-RS., S 

TRSE,FSA,FLSSEGS, ” GUest, Edwin, Eg, 





Comer,George R.'Esq, PISA. Green, 7. A. sg. FSA, 

Gory, Robert Esq, FSA. 

Cuff James Dodsley, Bsa. P-S.A. Haggard, W.D.Eaq.F.S.A,F RAS, 

Gutinore tee, Bi. RSL Hut, Willan, Richard Tan. 
jreton, Farry, sq. President R.G.S., PJ 

Cast, Richard, Bsqe Wrekea ee 
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Tanuon, George RH, Bag, B.A. 
Blue Mantle, : 

Tuayking, “Eland, Bag. F.R.S., 

rine, lip Bag, PR 

ip,Beg.PRS,P.S.A. 

Hawley’ Revi. 

Hearne, Jon Ban. 

Hinks, Rew, edward, DD. 

Holler, Panes 

Hodges, Win ser, Ba. 

oer’ Ribas, Beqe AC 

Horsf Der 

Hine, Rev, Php, P94, P.RAS 

Hest Joho, ag. 





Janson, Soup, Baa 

Serdan, Wil, Bay FS. 

Sones, ‘Willa Henbury Bq, 

King ‘thomas, Wiliam, kag"? 8.A- 
‘euge Dragon. 


Landmann, Col George. 
Leake, Col, Wiilam Martin, PRS, 
MARSL fe, 
Lee, John, LLD., PRS, PS.A., 
ete RAS 

tewood, Gees, 
Loscombe, C. W: 


Mucho, Re. Jobn Willan, MA 











Daan Witia Fue, 
Matin, Hay Joveph Willan 
Marth Movigons 

ser linn a, 
Monto, liam Hanpoon Bq. 
Marl George Eo 
Monto St Mose Kat, PS. 











Musgrave, Sir George, Bart. F.S.A. 
‘Matlow, James, Bag. 


‘Newman, John, Fag. F.S.A. 
Nichols, 5.B. Keq.F.8.A. 
Nichols, J. G. sq. F.8.A, 
Nicolas Si Faris, K.C..G. 
Nightingale, Benjamin, isq. 


row T.J.Feg. PRS, PSA, 
P.LS., SRS. 

Pettigrew, WV. Bag 
Phster,J-G. Bag. 

Philpott, Rev. Henry, 

‘Pickering, Wiliam, Esq. 

Powell, Maward James, Esq. 








Petey, Bawa, 
Paras Theodosia, 


Reade, Rev. J.B. BA, F. 
‘Renouard, Rev. G.C. 
Rhodes, Abraham, Bag. 
Robson, Harry, Bag. 
Rogers, Samuel, Esq. PRS, ¥.8.A, 
Rowo, G. R. Hag. MD, FSA. 
Rotter, Joh, sq. 


Sul, WD. Bag. FSA, PGS, 
BRAS. be 

Serattn,D. Ra. 

Seriveny Mf. Sejennt, 

Sharp, Samuel ag, P.08, 

Smee, Wiliam Eaqe 

Smee, Willan Tay ag, 

Smith, Benfamin, Haq ERAS. 
Smith Ce Bat 

ai 

Smyth, 
orig Secret 
YS. Voraign See. RAS. 
Sothby, Lala 

Spencer, Hawa, Hig. 7.08, 
Spinto, Tue Matehee dh 

Spurrier Thom Hoary xq. 
Stove, Seth, Hag 

Stator, Liatenant, W. 8. RLN., 
TRS, FAS. 


or Richard, Haq. PR, P.S.A,y 
TAS, ke. 

‘avira, on. 

‘Ti, William, Boa, 
‘Tonna, Lowi, He J. 
‘Tumor, Rev. Charles, F 


‘Varley, B. MF. Esq. 


‘Wadmore, James, Haq. B.RAA.S, 

‘Wansey, William, Esq PS.A. 

White, W. A.A, Bag. FR, 

White, James, sq, 

‘Wigan, A. Esq. 

Wiley, a 

‘Willams, Job, Bsq. 

‘Wilson, £. Esq. Jun. 

‘Wilton, H.H. Bq, Boden Professor of 
Santerit, Oxford, FILS, MICAS. 

Bind Thomas, Bag, FA. 

‘Wyon, benjamin, Bs 

Wyon, Willa, Haq. RA, PSA, 
































‘Yeates, Thomas, Esq: 
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‘Associates. 


Barker, John, Bsq. Syria. 
(Carter, M. Edouard, dmbeite, 
Diettichstein, Count Mf, von, Fienna, 
Dumersan, ‘The Chevalier Marion,  Mionnet, The Chev. T. 2, Paris, 

‘Pare. Sauley, M, Fade, Mets, 
Greville, Mons, C, De, Saussaje, M. Le de la, Blois, 
Gesenius, Wiliam, Halle, Prusia, Straszewicz, Joseph, Brussel 
Grote, Dr. H. Hanover, 









— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘We are favoured with Mr, Rolfe's kind communication, ‘The 
Id coin is clearly a barbarous imitation of one of the 
ferovingi .. We were led to this conclusion on our 
first inspeotion of his very uccurate cast ; and on compan 
itwith somo ofthe ruder types of the veries above-mentioned, 


‘re confirmed in our opinion. 


The coin of Harold, of which our Northampton’ correspondent 
has sent us a very clever drawing, is not remarkable. ‘The 
Carausius is of the same type as that which led Stukeley 
into his absurd speculations on ‘ Oriuna.”” 


+0, R, $s" coins are, 1, A billon denier of one of the earls of 
Blois, struck at Chartres, in the 2th century; 2. An epis- 
opal denier of Cologne, 


“'B,H.” We are sorry that J. W. B., the initials of the writer, 
‘were omitted to be appended to the iph on the coro- 
nation medal in the ‘ Miscellanies' of our last number. 


M. Lienard will accept our apology for not having noticed the 
receipt of his interesting dissertation, which we had mislad, 
‘We may recur to the subject in a future number. 

















ERRATA. 


Page 61, tine 17, for really i read recall in 
"25, for nobili, read noble (In some copies) 
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XVI, 


ON THE STYCA, SUPPOSED OF HUATH OF 
NORTHUMBRIA, 

Sir, 

In the first and very interesting number of your 
Numismatic Chronicle, I have read with much pleasure 
two very able and ingonjous papors on the eoins of Nor- 
thumbria, by Mr. Hawkins; but as there are some points 
in which I cannot coincide with that learned gentleman, I 
shall feel much obliged by your laying before the publie 
the following observations which this subject has suggested 
to me. 

In the appropriation of the coins formerly assigned to 
Egbert, king of Kent, to Edbert and Alcred, kings of 
Northumbria, and Egbert, archbishop of York, I fully 
coincide with him, indeed it would be rather singular if I 
did not, as you will perceive, by referring to the Gentleman's 
Magazine,” for February 1827, and also to the Numnismatic 
Journal for September 1836, that the same appropriation of 
these coins was long since made by me; and I now feel 
assured that the great weight of Mr. Hawkins’ authority 
will satisfy the reader's to the justice of this arrangement, 

‘The coins given to Aldfrith, a.p. 685, I have no doubt are 
also rightly appropriated. 

On the names Alchired and Kefvair, mentioned by Ruding 
as occurring on some of the coins formerly assigned to 
Egbert of Kent, the reader will find some remarks in the 
article in the Gentleman's Magazine just alluded ‘to, 
‘That the former name was intended for Alchred, there can, 
I believe, be no question ; the appropriation of the other 
is, however, much more uncertain, My conjecture was* 

Vou. 1 pias 
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that it might be intended for EEFVRID, the R being often 
formed like A, and the D like R; but the skeattas adduced 
by Mr. Hawkins, from the collections of Mr. Cuff and Mr. 
Brumell, have much shaken this opinion; and I am now 
rather inclined to coincide with Mr. Hawkins, in assigning 
it to Eliwald; however, as I have not seen any of this dis- 
cription, I am unable to give any decided opinion. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1827, I have 
expressed an opinion that the coin of Egftid seemed to, 
belong to Egfrid, king of Mercia, a.D,796, rather than to the 
Northumbrian printe of that name, the neatness of work- 
manship, and the ocenrrence of the word Rez, being more in 
accordance with the coins of Mercia, than with the early 
coins of Northumbria, on which the word Rez has not hitherto 
been found, those of Eanred, a. p. 808, and one or two of 
Eardulf’s, being the first on which it occurs. 

For the reason just mentioned, I am more inclined to 
attribute the skeatta of Ethelred to the first prince of that 
name, who began toreign in 4.p.774, than to Ethelzed II., 
4.. 840, the word Rez not occurring on it. 

‘That the stycas bearing the name Eardilf, with (in one or 
tro instances) the word Rer, belong to 4.D. 796, and not to 
any subsequent period, as supposed by Pinkerton; I fully 
agree with Mr. Hawkins, as he will find, by referring to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, for April 1827. 

From the specimens we have of the Northumbrian coins, 
it would appear that before the reign of Eardulf, the skeatta 
was the prevailing coin of that kingdom; and from that 
period, to the death of Osberht, the styca; after which, the 
penny was probably the most common : but no general rule 
as to the use of one denomination and the exclusion of 
others will be found to answer, as we find a styca of Aldfrid 

wand a peniy of Eanred, not to mention the disputed skeattas 
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of Huth, which, even if excluded from the place I have 
assigned them, must be admitted to be not earlier than the 
middle of the ninth century. 

I now come to the coins just alluded to; and which, since 
the discovery of Sir Henry Ellis, have attracted so much 
attention. We shall begin with the styca assigned to Huth, 
premising that the right appropriation of the skeattas, is in 
no wise affected by that of the styca in question, both, as 
‘Mr. Hawkins justly observes, being to be considered on 
their own merits, 

‘The, stycas of Eanred bearing om tho reverse the 
‘moneyér’s name, Huatred, induce a strong suspicion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hawkins, that the name on Sir H. Ellis's 
styea, is that of one of Eanred’s moneyers, whilst the 
appearance of the word REX after that name, would lead 
to a difforent conclusion, ‘The other sido, if legible, would 
certainly have decided the question; but as this evidence 
is wanting, we must wait until that of a more perfect coin 
of the same mintage is afforded us: I shall therefore say 
nothing more as to this coin, but proceed to the consi- 
doration of the’ two more important questions. Virst, 
Whethor such a king as Huth, or Huath, could have reigned 
in Northumberland at the poriod mentioned ? and—Second, 
If s0, whether the coins I have given to this prince are 
rightly appropriated? 

‘As to the first question, the Saxon Chronicle agrees with 
Brompton, in stating that Anlaf was expelled in a.p. 952, and 
that another prince was then raised to the throne by the 
Northumbrians. ‘This prince by the former authority is 
called Eric or Yrie, and by the latter Huth and that they 
both alluded to the same person, might seem probable from. 
their both calling him the son of Harold. If then we suppose 
Eric and Huth to be the same person, I sce nd inconsis- 
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tency in his having different names; much less that the 
same king, particularly at different periods of his reign, 
should have struck pennies and skeattas, 

The point, however, seems capable of receiving a diffe- 
rent, and, indeed, a far more probable interpretation. 

Tt appears from various authorities, that, from the time 
of Anlaf’s expulsion to the final extinction of the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom in A. p. 955, that kingdom was ina most 
unsettled state, agitated by two parties; and that, on one 
‘occasion, Eric fled to Scotland. c 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
+231, speaks of Eric as having been raised to the throne 
in a.p, 947, and that after his expulsion and death, another 
Danish chieftain assumed the Royal Title, and reigned from 
952 to 954, about the time assigned by Brompton to Huth; 
and if it should be objected that this king was not likely to 
have been Huth, who is called the son of Harald, I shall only 
reply that history speaks of several sons of Harald; and 
Baden, in his History of Norway, p. 14, says, “Harald had 
the policy, when an opportunity offered, to marry the 
daughters of the kings whom he conquered: thus he had a 
great number of sons of a different stock.” 

‘These reasons will, I think, be considered sufficient, at 
least to show that there is no improbability in supposing a 
kking of the name of Huth to have ruled in Northumber- 
land in the middle of the tenth century, whilst, on the other 
hand, we have the positive evidence of Brompton in support 
of the fact, 

Supposing, then, the existence of such a prince, the appro- 
priation to him of the skeattas in question, will, I think, be 
admitted to stand on rather a solid foundation ; the legends 
of the coins seem to be much stronger evidence on one 
side, than that relating to the size of the coins can possibly 
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be on the other, whilst I cannot avoid considering the 
coin of Edred, I have adduced, as a very strong confirm- 
ation of my opinion, Mr, Hawkins considers the word 
MON rather as a blunder of the moneyer, but he seems 
not to have regarded the large annulets at each side of the 
cross, exactly as we have them on the coins in question. I 
am not contending for the certainty, but for the strong pro- 
ability of the appropriation I have ventured to make; and 
T look on the coins themselves (which appear to me of a 
date not far removed from the period alluded to) and the 
passage of Brompton as mutually giving support to each 
other, 

On the subject of skeattas in general, the reader will find 
some observations in the Gentleman's Magazine, for May 
1897, and I shall only here add a few remarks suggested by 
the paper of Mr. Hawki 

T cannot: consider the cross on these coins as any evidence 
fas to the period when they were struck, that symbol not 
being always adopted with any reference to christianity, but 
copied, along with other types and symbols, from the coins 
of the Greek emperors, and other christian princes. 

Mr. Hawkins considers the rade figure on Plate I. Nos. 5 
to 16, of Ruding, to have been intended for a birds but I 
think most of them, if not all, are representations of rude 
heads, as one in my own collection, and which differs but 
little from those in Ruding, unquestionably is, 

Mr. Hawkins will perceive, by reference to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May 1827, that, as to the skeattas 
Nos. 6, 7, 9, &e., of Plate 26, I fully agree with him; and 
I also agree with him in opinion, that the. skeattas were 
probably first struck about the seventh century. 
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Afow months since a parcel of coins, Hiberno-Danish, 
and Anglo-Saxon, found, I understand, in Co. Wexford, 
‘came into my possession. ‘The latter, thirteen in number, 
and all in good, and most of them in fine preservation, 
contain several interesting varieties of the coins of the 
Confessor, one of them with Pacz, similar to that of Cnut, 
No. 25 of Ruding, but unpublished as to the coins of the 
Confessor; and as most of these coins exhibit either a mint 
‘or a moneyer, and sometimes both, not contained in 
Ruding’s list, I think a description of them may be inte- 
resting. 


Type. 
1 Harold I. |*PVLPI - ON*DENT. | Ruding Pi. 24, No. 4 





2 Confessor |*EDLER- ON*BEORE |... .. « 95, 4 90 
3....+4|*SIDEMEN -ON*PERH|.....4 « 6 « 
4...+.../fIPIND+ ON PINEEST |.....¢ « « « 
Probably for Lifne. 
5......|SERDMMER+ ON: PINE!.....« 25 «93 





6 ......|}LEOFSTEN-ON-LYN)... 
7......| ALEPINE-ON}EDXETI, 
8......] LEOFPINE:ON}PELI|."% ...« « « « 


« «33 








9....+.) LEOPPINE-ON{ELEL|,....« « « « 
10....../{MANZ+ON-EENT |.....« 96 « 37 
LL....../*HDAsEMAN-ON-BR),....« «@ 
12...+..| LIFIND- ONFLVNDE |. 0.) «eu 
13......|THaONaHaalze  inpablishsd:¢rpe.: 
Retrograde, me fm 


It will be perceived that on six of these coins unpublished 
names of moneyers appear, and on three unpublished mints, 
of which Nos 2 and 8 are particularly remarkable, the 
former reads BEORE, and, I think, was probably intended 
for Berkhamstead, in Hertfordshire, which was a place of 
“+ Unpublished. 
+ Varieties of spelling diferent from those in Ruding. 
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‘great importance at the time of the Conquest, and was given 
by the Conqueror to Robert, earl of Morton and Cornwall, 
‘who built a castle there. No. 8 reads PERH, for Wareham, 
‘one of the mints mentioned in Domesday Book, but of which 
no coins have been hitherto discovered. Nos. 8 and 9, the 
former struck at Wallingford, the latter at Aylesbury, and 
both bearing the same moneyer’s name, were probably struck 
by the same person, these two places being not far distant 
from each other. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, from the extreme smallness of their 
circumference, would, at first sight, appear to bo half- 
pence, but their weights 15 to 16 grains, whilst those of the 
others are from 14 to 18 grains, prove them to be pennies, 


I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Joux Liypsay. 
Cork, November 181, 1888, 


XVI. 
ROMAN COIN MOULDS. 


[As several papers have from time to time appeared in the transac~ 
tion of the Raval Society, and of che Society of Antiqutig on 
‘the Roman Coin Moulds which have been discovered in diferent 

arts of Britain, it is judged expedient to place beforo English 
Nomismatists, a translation of two important memolrs, recently 
published in the “Revue de Ia Numismatique Francoise,” in 
‘order that they may have before them the whole series of facts, 
which have conducted us, at last, to a satisfactory conclusion, as 
to the origin and use of these moulds. These papers were read 
before the Numismatic Society, November 22nd, 1898.) 


Tux Roman coin moulds which have, at different times, 
been found in France in great numbers together, and 
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particularly at Lyons, have exercised the curiosity of almost 
every antiquary. At their head must be ranked Count de 
Caylus, who has treated the subject at length. Opinions 
are divided with regard to them some considering them the 
work of forgers, others thinking that the Romans them- 
selves, at certain epochs, moulded their money; and 
especially about the time when the quality of the silver 
began to be greatly altered.! 

Thave drawn two of these moulds to illustrate my obser- 
vations; and I hope to be able to resolve, or at least to clear 
up, some difficulties which have hitherto attended the 
subject. They were obtained from a collection, discovered 
some years ago, on the heights of Fourvieres, near Lyons; 
thirty-four of them came into my possession. It scems 
that there was a greater number of them; and that this 
same discovery is the subject of Grivaud de la Vincelle’s 
work, entitled “A Collection of Ancient Monuments of 
Gaul.” 

No. 1. is, by the obverse, one of Soemias’ inscription, 
JVLIA:SOEMIAS-AVG. Reverse PONT-TR-P- VI-COS.2 
Pallas, standing, holding in one hand an inverted spear, and 
vietory in the other. 


2 4, e-after the reigns of the Antonines. ‘There had, however, 
‘been ootasional reductions in the standard of the Roman silver, 
Jong previous to the reign of Antoninns Pins. The Denarit of 
‘Mark Antony have about, 10 grains of alloy in §6 of pure silver, 
while those of Augustus have about 2 grains only of alloy ; this 
alone was sufficient to cause that mutiny of the triumvir’s soldiers, 
to which Pliny alludes—Eaitor N. C. 

* The legend of the reverse here illustrates the observations 
which follow hereafter ; the pontifical and tribunitian record can 
have nothing to do with a denatius of Soemias: it doubtless 
Delongs to a coin of Severus or Caracalla; certainly not of her 
son Elagabalus, who held the tribunitian power but five times. Of 
‘course, itis evident that, in the present instance, the reverse of the 
mould could never appear as the reverse of a coin, having the head 
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No. 3 has the head of Caracalla laureated with the 
inscription ANTONINVS: PIVS: AVG without any reverse, 

‘These moulds are of earth, which has acquired by fire 
a dark red colour, and the consistency of brick. ‘The paste 
of which they are made is rather fine, 

It is easy to understand the way in which the ancients 
used these moulds to cast their money, ‘They first worked 
up some clay, so as to form a tablet flat on both sides and 
about two lines® thick on the border, where it was rounded. 
A piece of money was applied to each side, which of course 
loft. a hollow impression in the clay. The tablet intended 
to form the end of the pile, had an impression on but one 
sido, Care was taken to place these tablets on one another, 
so that the reverso corresponded with its head; their mis- 
placement would have produced some of those wrong 
reverses, of which the instances are not few on ancient 

Placed on one another so as to form a roll or cylinder, 
thoy were luted together with soft clay, that closed all out 
lots. De Caylus speaks of a roll, consisting of eight tablets, 
and which was not a complete one. One is alsé mentioned 
in the History of the Academy of Inscriptions, which must 
bo in the Cabinet de Médailles, at Paris, but the author, 
M, Mahudel, does not indicate the number of tablets. 

‘M, Hennin, in his excellent Manuel de Numismatique,” 








of Socmias: at the same time, itis equally ovident that the reverse 
‘of a mould, as inapplicable to the head of Socmias as the present 
one, might, by a wrong arrangement of the series, produce, what 
in popularly called, a blondered reverse,—Editor N.C. 

Te Brench ligne is the twelhh pare ofan inch nearly. 

+ These coins with blandered or inapplicable reverses, were at 
fone time numismatic puzzles, and led to much false reasoning. 
‘They so often occur at this period of the Roman empire, that the 
antiquary will do well to examine carefully all specimens, before 
he ventures on any speculations concerning them,—-Editor N. C. 


vou. 1, x 
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expresses his surprise that on the moulds which exhibit a 
head and reverse, the reverse does not correspond with 
the head; it would be more surprising if it were otherwise, 
and M, Hennin’s usual penetration is here at fault. ‘The 
tablet at the termination of each pile, having only either 
a head or a reverse, itis plain that the next in succession 
must have either the reverse or the head corresponding, 
and s0 on, 

If each obverse had its corresponding reverse on the 
same mould, the whole pile must be a repetition of the 
same mould, to produce the intended impressions; but this 
is contrary to observation. 

‘The piles, when duly arranged, were subjected to fire to 
receive the necessary hardness; and it only then remained 
to pour the.melted metal into the channel formed by the 
small notch, cut on the edge of ench mould. It is not 
known whether the moulds were broken in order to get out, 
the pieces thus formed, or whether there was another 
process of extracting them: it is probable, however, that 
the moulds served more than onco.’ Lastly, the jet of 
metal attaching to each coin was carefully taken off— 
De Caylus says, that he used one of these moulds, which 
he had properly cleaned, and obtained from it some well 
formed pieces. 

Were these moulds used by forgers, or by the, moueyers 
of the empire? ‘This question has been made the subject 
of several dissertations ; Caylus embraces the Jatter opinion, 
‘and endeavours to prove that the Romans must have 
equally used coinage and founding, for the formation of 
their gold and silver money.* 








sxperiment which has been repeated by the Rev. J. B. 
and others, shews that the same pile of moulds might be 
used for soveral castings, Ed. N.C. 

© We do not think there is any ovidence to shew that the 
Romans ever cast their gold coins. Ed. N.C. 
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In support of this opinion, we must observe that it is 
precisely to the period when the quality of the money was 
singularly altered, that these moulds belong, so far at least, 
as they have hitherto been discovered. On the other hand, 
it is incontestable, that much of the money of the reigns of 
Sept. Severus, and his successors is casts for were their coins 
attributed to forgers, then, in this case, the quantity of bad 
money would, perhaps, have exceeded that of the good.’ 

M. Hennin, in his manual, does not pronounce a decided 
opinion; he supposes that the forgers may have been tacitly 
avowed by government. ‘This opinion has something spe- 
cious in it, but it is an unsupported conjecture, Grivaud 
de la Vincelle goes farther, and maintains that it must be 
the workmen of the Mint at Lyons, who carried on this 
clandestine mintage. 

‘The latter, as well as Gerard Jacob Kolb, M. Cham- 
pollion-Figeac, and Mangeart, think that these moulds 
belonged to forgers. 

‘Tho first of these, whose opinion is much more decisive 
than that of the other two, endeavours also to prove, that 
this counterfeit issue must have taken place only under 
Alexander Soverus.0 But this point—of no great import- 

7 It is singular that among the moulds discovered at Ling- 
well Gate, was one of Antoninus Pius. Tt was presented to the 
Numismatic Society, by the Rev. J. B. Reade.—-Zditor N. C. 

® It is remarkable that the plated forgeries of the times of 
tho Crosars are, in some instances, mach more numerous than 

muine coins; witness the denarii of Claudius, and those of 

omitilla— Editor N. C. 

9 The fact, that there are many ancient coins of Severus Alex- 
‘ander which ‘appear to have been cast in moulds, is not. suficent 
to warrant such a conjecture. We are of opinion, that the prac- 
tice of casting pieces of an inferior quality, was first retorted to 
either in the reign of S. Severus or calla, of both of whom 
the specimens are the most numerous ; though even this ircum- 
‘stance would not be conclusive: for it is not improbable, that an 
‘emperor, who resorted to such means of false coining, would use 
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aanco to my present, subject—does not appear sufficiently 
clear. 

‘Tho opinion of these learned antiquaries does not seem 
to me suficiently fortified with reasons; I think it well to 
endeavour, in a few words, to make up for their silence, 

‘The strongest: reason, in my opinion, for believing that 
theso moulds must have been used by forgers, is, that it 
appears certain, that the dies which coiners used, were 
broken as soon as they were no longer wanted. A very 
small number of these dies have come down to us, and yet 
their number must have been immense, considering the 
‘oxtrome variety of the impressions on money.” Is it sup- 
posable, that they would have destroyed the metal dies, 
‘and preserved the earthen moulds, the destruction of which 
was far more easy? 

[foresee an objection which will not fail to be raised 5 
sinco we allow, it will be said, that the makers of money 
were able to make use of moulds, how happens it, if they 
wore of metal, that not ono has reached us? We conceive 





the coins of his predecessors, upon whom tho odium would fall 
in tho event of their being detected by his subjects. Detection, 
however, was not an easy matter ; the quality of the coins could: 
aly bo ‘ascertained by the numularif or money-changers, who, in 

‘tur, would be puzzled to pronounce on the fineness of 
‘money, the quality and standard of which was, in all probability, 
ever, pubisy announced by the Emperor. Complimentary 
egends on Roman coins must be regarded with caution; but wo may 
‘mention, that Alexander Severus is styled, on some of his money, 
“ Restitutor Moneta.” Ed. N.C. 

20 Theres reason to believe, that, in almost every instance, the 
dies were engraved punches, which yielded to every blow of the 
hammer ; hones the very uteommon occurence of io coin ftom 
‘tho same die, When the punch thus used ceased to perform its 
office, the mutilated die was perhaps effacéd, and another engraved 
‘upon the same piece of metal. Still, as M. Poey d’ Avant sug- 
fests the dies may have been destroyed by tne Imperial command, 
in the presenco of the Mint Master. Ea. NV. 0. 
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the discovery of one of these metal moulds would greatly 
simplify the question. ‘The small number of dies that 
have been found, makes it not unlikely that there existed 
also metallic moulds; besides, it is very credible, that 
the destruction of these moulds must have been more par 
ticularly looked to, since the use of them would have been 
much more easy than that of dies; and the forgers, who 
swarmed at that period, would not have failed to use them, 
had they fallen into their hands, 

‘These forgers profited by the reduction of the quality of 
silver, to carry on their criminal craft. ‘This point seems 
to me evident; their profits became more certain, and 
their productions were so much the more easy to pass, the 
more difficult it was to distinguish them from genuine 
money. 

Lyons, being the seat of a mint, the forgors would have 
established themselves there in preference: Aur. Victor 
rolates that their number had inereased to such a degree 
in Italy, that under Aurelian, they formed a body of suffi- 
cient importance openly to withstand this prince, and 
cause him in one encounter a loss of nearly 7000 regular 
troops. 

I therefore maintain, that moulds of baked earth of 
Roman coins were used by forgers; but, in order to 
reconcile all opinions, 1 allow that these works were 
secretly authorised by the Emperors, who, involved in 
debt, in consequence of their luxury and debaucheries, 
considered all means good that tended to fill the coffers of 
the state; but this would not, however, explain why the 
moulds were not destroyed. 

E, Pory p’ Avan, de Melle. 
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No. 2 
ACCOUNT OP A MANUFACTORY FOR MONEY, DISCOVERED 
AT DAMERY IN THE DEPARTMENT oF MARNE, 1830, 


‘Tue examination of the question, whether the moulds 
for Roman money found near Lyons, had been used by 
forgers, or by the officers of government, an inquiry in 
which M. Poey d? Avant has lately beon engaged, after the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and almost all the antiquaries of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, gives a new value 
to the discovery now under consideration; and in fact, 
though it may not decide the question, it at least throws a 
new light upon it.— 

During the winter of 1829-1830, some excavations made 
ina very small part of the site of the park of the old 
castle of Damery, a town near Epernay, built on the ruins 
of Bibé, the first station on the military road from Rheims 
to Beauvais, brought to view, at the depth of several fect, 
under @ heap of ashes, charcoal and broken tiles, the 
remains of extensive buildings demolished by fire, having 
evidently served for baths and a moneyer’s workshop. In 
some adjoining apartments, there were found, in a short 
space of time, soveral vases full of coins. 

‘The first vase contained at least 2000 pieces of base sil- 
ver, more than 1500 of which bore the head of Postumus ; 
the remainder presented the sories which is generally found 
from the elder Philip down to that tyrant: the only rare 
piece was one of the younger Macrianus; the reverses, 
although very various for the coins of Postumus, were all 
common; lastly, the fabric was bad, and the metal much 
reduced: and those with the impression of Postumus were 
comparatively more defective than the others, 

Another vase contained, 

1. A Silver coin of Antoninus. 
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2. Five small brass, of the money of Treves, with the 
types of Rome and Constantinople. 

8. 100 other small brass, of the money of ‘Teves, Lyons, 
Arles, Aquileia, Sisseg (P.S), and Rome; with the impres- 
sions of Constans and Constantius, sons of Constantine, and 
having for those three Emperors, the three same reverses, viz, 
FELIX: TEMP: REPARATIO; a warrior giving his hand 
to a small figure—same inscription, the Emperor standing 
on a golley—VICTORIAE * DD“ AVGG"NN, Victories 
presenting crowns. 

4, About 3900 pieces in small brass of the fourth 
size, all in perfect preservation, and all with the im- 
pressions of the same emperors, Constans and Constan- 
tius, and with the unusual reverse of a Phoenix on a globe, 
placed on a rock, with the inscription FELIX: TEMP+ 
REPARATIO, 

‘The greater part of these pieces bore on the exergue 
the mark of the money of Treves, soveral that of the 
money of Lyons, and one only bore the exergueal letters 
SIS, attributed in like manner to the money of Sisseg. 
‘The types were various. 

Nevertheless, and in tho faco of theso formal indications 
of manufacture in places far distant from one another, the 
identity of tho alloy and of the impression of these 3900 
coins was such, and their preservation so perfect and so 
equal, that the thought forces itself upon us, that they had 
boon made in the same manufactory, and that thoy had 
never quitted it to be put into circulation. ‘This supposi- 
tion, justified also by the uniformity of the impressions, 
seems fully confirmed by the discovery in an adjoining 
apartment, of a money manufactory in full activity. 

‘There, under a heap of ashes and tiles, were found 
together, shears, and the remains of other iron instruments, 
suitable for the making of money; and several collections 
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of moulds of baked earth, still containing the pieces which 
had been cast in them, and the ingot formed by the super 
fluons metal. (Plate fig. 2). 

‘These moulds, not so thick, and of a coarser earth than 
those communicated by M. Pooy d’ Avant, were in other 
respects entirely similar. 

Like those found at Fourvieres, they were moulded 
from the money which they were intended to reproduce, 
by pressing the models between disks of worked clay of 
larger diameter, in order to form ledges, and were then 
placed one upon another, go that with the exception of the 
first and last, they received on each face the stamp of the 
obverse and the reverse of a picee. 

‘The cavities and the impressions being obtained by this 
process both easily and accurately, the disks composing the 
moulds were notched, in order to form a passage for the 
fused motal; they wore then hardened in the fire, replaced 
‘on one another, notch over notch, and in the same order as 
when moulded, and lastly, luted with clay, so as to form a 
cylinder similar to that found at Fourviores, and described 
by M, de Caylus, 

But tho last oporation that preceded the founding escaped 
the notice of that antiquary. ‘The piles of moulds were 
combined in threes, placed at the side of one another, and 
in contact, so that the notches, for the introduction of 
the metal, communicated with the hollow space formed 
by the three cylindrical surfaces when applied to one 
anothers which space, therefore, served as a general chan- 
nel for the melted matter. Such was the disposition of 
the groups of moulds found in the ruins of Bibé, (PI. fig. 1). 

‘The ingot drawn in illustration of these observations, is 








1 t will be observed that a double” and not a triple pile was 
used at Lingwell Gate, as appears from the drawing (fig. 5), which 
Thave received from the Rev. 8. Sharp, of Wakefield. Eed.N.C. 
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‘one of those formed by the superabundant metal in the 
channel. It is bristled with three longitudinal lines of 12 
points each, more or less prominent, these points being the 
remains of the ramification of metal that entered by the 
notches of the 12 moulds, in each of the three piles con- 
stituting the group, and thus 86 pieces were cast at once. 
‘These observations, M. de Caylus was not enabled to 
make. 

There is no doubt but these moulds, as well as those 
much more perfect, found at Fourvieres, were used for 
‘more than one casting; with a little care, the pieces were 
taken out without breaking the moulds; and M. de Caylus 
made an experiment on the latter, which even some of 
those found in the ruins of Bibé might bear, although they 
had undergone, at the time of the conflagration of this 
Roman establishment, the action of the most violent fire. 

‘The moulds found at various times at Fourvieres, were 
of the types of Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, 
Geta, Soemins, Masa, and Alexander Severus. 

Only 82 moulds were found uninjured in the rains of 
the work at Bibé, and these are scarcely the tenth part of 
the whole. Three bear the head of Caracalla, four, that of 
the elder Philip, and twenty-five that of Postumus with 
nine varieties of reverses. 

‘The following is the description in detail, of the impres- 
sions on the moulds preserved in the cabinets of M. Lucas 
Desaint, of Rheims, and M. Thiers, with the number of 
uplicates. 

Caracalla; _ANTONINVS: PIVS: AVG: GERM; crowned 
hhead, (large size). 
Wigare of Vicon hor ight hand tad the ha ts 
versely in her left; her elbow leaning on a buckler. 
Rev.—SECVRITAS ‘ PERPETVA; Minerva standing. 
Vou. 1. x 


Ree. 
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Rev.—CARITAS * MVTVA* AVGG ; two heads joined. 
Pane tie Exper; IMP “PHILIPPUS:AVGG. Reo— 
ATERNITAS*AVGG. A figure on an elephant, 
Rev.—SBCVLVM » NOVYM ; Jupiter in a temple. 
‘Rev.—FIDES- EXERCITU! 
Rev-—SACVLARES* AVGG ; Hippopotamus. 
Posrumus; [MP- C: POSTVMVS: P-F* AVG. Rev.—FE- 
LICITAS- AVG. A woman standing, her right hand on a 
Jong cadaceus, and holding in her left cornucopia. (4 dupl.) 
Reo.—MONETA* AVG ; woman standing. (2 dupl.) 
LETITIA: AVG; galley. (2 dupl.) 
SAECVLI:FELICITAS; the emperor in military 
hholding a globe, and the hasta transversely. 











Reo—FIDES : EXERCIT; two ensigns. (8 dup2.) 


HERCVLI: DEVSONIENSI; Hercules standing, 
Teaning on his club. (3 aupl.) 


HERCVLI: PACIFERO; Hercules standings holding 
‘a branch, 


NEPTVNO* COMITI; Neptune standing, 
DIANA *LVCIFERA ; Diana, 
Rev.—without impression. 

‘We may suppose that the broken or dispersed moulds re- 
produced the different impressions of the silver pieces found 
in great numbers in the apartments adjoining the work- 
shop, pieces which must in great measure have proceeded 
from the active casting that was going on. This supposi- 
tion scoms especially to hold for the 1500 silver pieces of 
Postumus, in which the bad alloy and defective make were 
particularly remarkable. 

‘With respect to the 3900 small brass, with the reverse of 
the pheonix, it is maintained, that they were struck in the 
manufactory of Bibs, although bearing the marks of the 
‘money of ‘Tréves and Lyons. And indeed it is conceived, 
that in those times of confusion, the money of the emperors 
must have followed their camps, and been continually within 
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reach of their residence. The simultaneous discovery 
under the same ruins of these small brass coins, with the 
effigies of Constans and Constantius, and of moulds still 
enclosing the money of Caracalla, Philip, and Postumus, 
which had been cast in them, proves besides this very im. 
portant fact, that the latter had been made under the reign 
of those too first emperors only. 

Independently of these considerable stores, there have 
been frequently found at Damery, isolated pieces; but 
none of those submitted to my inspection was after the 
reign of the sons of Constantine, the period to which we 
‘must assign the total ruin of Bibé by the Franks, who then 
were mnakingt incursions into Belgic Gaul. 

‘The following conclusions result from these discoveries, 
discoveries which we have endeavoured minutely to describe, 
and which aro of more importance to the critic than those 
of Fourvieres :— 

‘That if, according to the testimony of Pliny, forgers wer 
the first to adopt the method of casting, to counterfeit 
ancient money, the emperors from the time of Postumus 
availed themselves of this process to reproduce secretly, and 
in metal of bad alloy, the money of their predecessors. 

‘That it is to theso reproductions (clandestine) we must 
attribute the enormous quantity of silver money, of inforior 
quality and defective make, with the impressions of the 
Ceesars, from the time of Septimius Severus, down to 
Postumus. 

Lastly, they explain the total want of silver money, from 
Victorinus to Dioclesian, and the great rarity of that of the 
lower empire. 

In fact, it results, from these discoveries, that under the 
reigns of the Camsars, Constans, and Constantius, there were 
cast, in a mint established at Bibé, large quantities of 
money, with the stamp of the emperors who had reigned 
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from Caracalla to Postumus, and that this manufactory, 
situated in the heart of a town, and near public baths, did 
not belong to forgers, but was for the imperial money, in 
which copper money was struck with the die of the reigning 
emperors, and the silver money of the ancient Cresars, 
still more adulterated than the original pieces, was repro- 
duced by founding. 

Henee, the possibility that the reigning emperor did not 
strike silver money with his die, nor maintain faithfully 
the quality of the small quantity which he issued; since at 
the same time that he threw into circulation the quantity 
of specie necessary for civil and commercial transactions, 
by means of ancient money secretly reproduced he 
diminished its intrinsic value. 

Tt was besides evident that the small number of silver 
pieces struck with the die of the Cwsars, from the time of 
Dioelesian down to the destruction of the Western Empire, 
could not satisfy the wants of the public; and that even in 
thoso disastrous times, the money of the former Crsars 
had continued current during that period, but, disappearing 
in the continual concealments that took place in conse- 
quence of war and endless ravages, the emperors, to their 
great profit, clandestinely reproduced it, instead of multi- 
plying specie of good standard, struck with their own die, 

‘We conceive, then, that having the choice, they repro- 
duced in preference money, the quality of which had been 
reduced previously; and thus all the imoulds discovered, 
bear the head of Septimius Severus who had altered the 
money first, and of his successors down to Postumus, who 
had all followed his example; for though itis easy to discover, 
by mere inspection, whether the silver of any money be 
pure or not, it is impossible to judge, by this means, of the 
quantity of adulteration, 

Tt had Jong been remarked, that there was a great 
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inequality in the degree of alteration (or reduction) of the 
money struck at the same time, and with the mark of the 
same emperor. We cannot now doubt that such differ- 
fences are the consequence of these fraudulent repro~ 
Auctions, 

And thus, if the emperors punished the alteration of the 
money as a sacrilege, it was certainly with the view of 
securing to themselves the monopoly of this 
of profit. 





No. 8. 


Onsevations ox THz Rowan Cors-Movnps rounp at 
Linowext-Gare, wean Waxerienp, iv te Years 
1697, 1706, 1820, and 1880, By the Rev, J. B, Rear, 
M ASFERS. 

Tr was my design, in a former paper,' to state, in fow words, 

the present position of the question which has been raised, 

as to the origin and use of Roman Coin-moulds, and also to 
suggest an expedient for its solution, As regards the for- 
mation of the moulds, it is supposed either that they were 
sent from Rome,—or that they were made of sand which had 
been brought to the place where they are found,—or that 
they were made of tho sand and clay of the spot; and each 
of these opinions has able advocates. As regards the 
metallic curreney which these moulds were designed to 
furnish, it is supposed that it either proceeded wholly from 
the clandestine operation of forgers,—or that the authorities 
countenanced this illicit extension of public money, and 
availed themselves of the supply,—or, that under the express 
sanction of the senate, the colonial soldiers were hereby 
provided with lawful coin of the realm, Here also, as 


+ Numismatic Journal, Vol. I. p. 58. 
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befoie, we inight support these different views by important 
documents which have been laid before learned societies. 
When, however, such and so many conflicting statements 
are brought before us, it immediately strikes us, notwith- 
standing the allowed skill of the debaters, that they eannot 
all be true; while, at the same time, the ability with which 
such different. positions are maintained, renders it very 
difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Under these 
circumstances, an appeal to facts appears to be our only 
resource, 

With regard then to the origin of these moulds, the 
‘moavs by which I propose to prove generally, that they 
were made on or near the spot where they are from time to 
time discovered, hs especial reference to the extensive and 
interesting series which has been found at Lingwell-Gate. 
In tho course of an inquiry into the solid materials which 
constitute the ashes of plants, and of which silica i 
very important one, I observed that the minute and 
deautiful organization which this substance exhibits, is 
not easily disturbed by pressure, in consequence of its 
extreme minutoness, while, from the very nature of tho 
material, it is necessarily indestructible by heat. Hence, 
‘under tho expectation of finding other traces of siliceous 
structure, I was led to the examination of silica as it enters 
into the different strata which form the crust of the earth; 
and thus the siliceous particles constituting the chief mass 
of Roman eoin moulds was subjected to microscopic exami- 
nation. Passing by many observations, which would readily. 
present themselves on the nature of this mode of investiga- 
tion, I proceed to state, that the discovery of more than one 
species of well known Fess Infusoria, of the genus Navicula, 
in the sand of some of the coin moulds, seemed to 
point out a new, but, apparently effectual expedient, 
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for enabling us, without much risk of error, to assign the 
moulds in question to their proper locality. For, should it 
appear upon subsequent examination, that the common 
soil, or sand of the field in which the moulds were found, 
is characterised by siliceous shields of similar infusoria, 
then it would be the most natural and obvious conclusion, 
that the Roman coin-moulds turned up by the plough at 
Lingwell-Gate, were made on the spot, and of the soil 
where they were found. A recent journey to Yorkshire 
gave me an opportunity of investigating, and of verifying 
this curious speculation; and I can now state that the 
sand of the field, which I have carefully examined, is marked 
by the presence of the infusoria of the coin-moulds. ‘The 
general form of these animaloules is elliptical, having a 
major axis of about the ;% of an inch, and the length of the 
major and minor axis, in the proportion of nearly 6 to 1: 
there are also about 100 minute stripes at right angles to 
two parallel and central longitudinal lines; and at each 
extremity, and in the middle of these lines, there is a small 
circular orifice. It appears, from a memoir by*Professor 
Ehrenberg, that these infusoria are widely diffused ; and 
when they occur in masses, or layers, the aggregation 
receives the name of fripoli, and is largely used for pur- 
poses of practical utility; for, as Professor Ehrenberg 
remarks—« The soldier cleans his arms with tripoli, the 
worker in metal, the locksmith, and the engraver, polish 
with infusoria, which also serve for moulds in foundries.” 
For this latter purpose, we shall not be disposed to doubt 
that they were used at Lingwell-Gate, 

‘The second main point in this inquiry, presents greater 
difficulty than the first. But here also, no small advantage 
may be gained, by a comparison of the different. local 
circumstances which are connected with the most recent 
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discoveries of these moulds in this country and on the 
continent: I allude to the discoveries at Lingwell-Gate, 
in the county of York, and at Damery in the department 
of Marne, Of the discovery at the latter place, a very 
elaborate account has been furnished by M. Hiver, Pro- 
ccurour du Roi Orleans, in the Revue de la Numismatique 
Frangaise, No. 8, Mai et Juin, But as a translation of 
this memoir is inserted in the presont number of the 
‘Numismatic Chronicle, it will suffice to state that the facts 
detailed and established by M. Hiver, necessarily lead us 
to the following important conclusion :—viz. that under the 
reigns of the Caesars, Constans, and Constantius, and 
immediately prior to the rain of Bibé by the Franks, who 
were then making incursions into Belgic Gaul, there were 
cast, by means of moulds, in a mint established at Bibé, 
large quantities of money, with the type of the emperors who 
had reigned from Caracalla to Postumus; and, that this 
manufactory, situated in the heart of a town, and adjoining 
the public baths, did not belong to forgers, but was for 
the imperial money; in which copper money was struck 
with the die of the reigning emperors, and the silver money 
of the ancient Ciesars was reproduced, not in copper, but 
in base silver from the moulds, 

If now we refer to the very different circumstances 
which aro connected with the discovery at Lingwell-Gate, 
we shall find that the clandestine operation of forgers 
stands in striking contrast. with the recognised and open 
proceedings of the constituted authorities at Bibs. Con- 
cealment: here takes the place of publicity; and the selected 
spot is no longer in the contre of a town, but in the heart 
of a forest; and at a distance from the main road, instead 
of near public baths, ‘The money, also, now produced, 
and which, in some instances, is still remaining in the 
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moulds, was not of largely alloyed silver, as at Bibé, but of 
copper; and since, at this period of the empire, mere 
copper denarii would be worse than useless, there can be 
no doubt that the skill of the forgers would supply a 
coating of silver, before putting them into circulation, 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to-amount almost to a 
certainty, that the moulds were made on, or near, the spot, 
whore they are from time to time discovered, and that they 
‘wore used in common by forgers,and by the Triumviri Mone- 
tales; by the former at Lingwell-Gate, for the purpose of 
procuring a private supply of counterfeit money; and by 
the latter at Bibé, for the purpose of filling the exhausted 
coffers of the state with a debased coinage of the ancient 
Cesare, Thus, in each case it is evident, that in those 
degenerate days both kings and subjects acted out, in 
practice, what in the Augustan age was confined to words, 

“0 cives, cives, queerenda pecunia primum est, 
‘Virtus post nummos."—Hor. 


BLONDEAU'’S PROPOSAL FOR REFORMING THE 
COINAGE OF ENGLAND. 


(Read before the Numismatic Society 22nd November, 1838.) 
Cheliea, September 25th, 1838. 
My Dear Sin, 

Having had oceasion lately to look into the library 
of the British Museum for notices respecting ‘Thomas 
Simon, the celebrated engraver of Coins and Medals about 
the middle of the soventeonth century, I was surprised to 
find a printed paper on a loose sheet, without date, but 
baring that of 1650 toritten at the bottom of the page, to 
which the name of Simon is attached alsoin MS. although 
the paper itself is evidently the production of a foreigner ; 
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whereas I had always understood that Evelyn’s assertion 
‘was"correct, that Simon was born in Yorkshire, 

On a perusal of the document, which is an address from 
the writer to the Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
England, there can be no doubt that it must be ascribed 
to Petor Blondeau, a French engineer, who came over to 
England about that time, for the purpose of prevailing 
upon the council of state to accept of some new improve 
ments, which he had introduced into the practice of coin- 
ing money, for the use of the British Mint. The paper 
recites the countenance he received at frst from the com- 
mittee of the mint, and the difficulties he afterwards expe- 
rienced from the master and officers of that establishment, 

‘The supposition that this paper (AJ, a copy of which I 
beg leave to enclose to you for the Numismatic Society, 
was really written, or at least addressed, by Peter Blondeau 
to the Parliament, is fully established by another paper(B], 
also in the British Museum, in which his name occurs 
evidently relating to the same subject, and which seems to 
have been addressed to the Parliament a few years after. 
In this, Blondeau enlarges upon the difficulties placed in 
his way, the motive of those obstacles, and upon the advan- 
tages which would accrue, both to the mint and to the 
public, if the Parliament would enforeo the adoption of 
his new process : this process being simply the substitution 
of the mill and screw, for the hammer to strike the coin. 
‘This machinory was not, however, finally provided for the 
mint, as stated by Folkes in the introduction to his Table 
of English Coins,” till the year 1662. 

‘These two documents together present several curious 
circumstances respecting the state of the British Mint, and 
the coinage issued from it at this period: and as they seem 
to have escaped the notice of the leaned writers on the 
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subject—at least, I do not find them attended to by Folkes, 
although he mentions generally the fact to which they 
relate,—I have thought that pehaps you would not con- 
sider them undeserving of being brought under the notice 
of the society, as illustrative of the history of our coinage. 
Ever, my dear Sir, 
‘Yours very truly, 
W.R, Bamuox. 


Dr. G, Lee, Press Num. Soe. 
Doctors’ Commons, 


[A] 
Extracted from a Fotio in the British Musewn, marked 
Miscellaneous Sheets, 1G4—50, from November 27, to 
February 28; gift of George III. 
To tHe Pantiament or THe Commonweaury oF 
Evoxawp. 
‘Tue assurance that I have, that all your honours’ cares 
and labours have no other aime, than the removing of all 
Aisorders, the relieving of the people, and increasing more 
and more the happinesse within, and the reputation abroad, 
of this commonwealth, hath emboldened me to put your 
honours in mind, that the coyne when it is ill done doth 
ise many disorders in a state, giving way to the counter- 
ing and clipping of it, which oceasioneth the death of 
several persons; besides the transporting of the heaviest 
pieces out of the land, to the great hinderance of the 
commerce, and the great losse and incommodity of the poor 
people, which is worthy to be taken into consideration, and 
to be pitis 
For the remedy of such a disorder, the honourable coun- 
coll of state had prudently resolved to have the money well 
coyned, if they could but meet with an excellent workman 
to have the conduct of that work, A year since, I had 
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notiee of it, whereupon I sent hither some patterns of coyn, 
which were esteemed and approved of by the said honour- 
able councell of state, which occasioned my comming into 
England; where being arrived, I was very courteously enter~ 
tained by the said honourable councell, who then doubted 
not but that Doctor Gourdon, Master of the Mint, would be 
inclinable to a thing so much conducing to the good and 
relief of the people : but it fell out otherwise ; for having 
applied myself several times unto the said Doctor; he told me 
plainly, thatif I was come to be an officer of the mint, they 
wore already too many, and that the workmen were more 
than they had need for the coyning of their moneys, which 
they would do so well, that the state would be satisfied; 
and accordingly he did promise it unto the state. 

A while after, the said workmen coyned some money, the 
said Doctor exhorting them to doe it well, and indeed they 
used their best skill; yet it did cost dear unto the state, by 
reason of the stamps they spoyled: and was so ill-favouredly 
done, that it displeased both the people, and those that had 
any skill therein. 

“Phe honourable councell of state did since give an order, 
the Srd of February last, that the coyne should be better 
‘made, and that the honourable committee of the mint 
should hearken unto my propositions which is, by a new 
invention of mine, to make a handsomer eoyne, than it can 
bbe found in all the world besides, vi, that shall not only 
be stamped on both flat sides, but shall even be marked 
with lotters upon the thicknesse of the brim, whereby the 
counterfeiting, casting, and clipping of the coyne shall be 
prevented. ‘This way is much approved of, and desired by 
all knowing, curious, and understanding men, both in the 
parliaments, and in the honourable councell of state; and 
even by most men of all sorts and conditions, who have 
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seen my patterns, and doe understand the utility, profit, 
and reputation this commonwealth will get by it. But the 
said Doctor and the workmen of the mint, not willing to 
understand the dammage they cause unto the poor people, 
and to the state also, and for their own and private 
interest, have so crossed this businesse, that no resolution 
hath yet been taken to procure so much good unto the 
state and the publick, 

‘The said Doctor hath told me himself in plain tearms, 
that he would doe his utmost to hinder my proposition and 
for that end he hath brought in an Irish lock-smith, one 
David Ramage, a man ill-affected to the present govern- 
ment, who hath been servant formerly (to) the late deceased 
Master Briot, for whom he forged his tools, and marked his 
brasse counters; which Rammage made a proof of a very 
big brasse piece very ill-favouredly done, which was marked 
upon the thicknesse of the brim, after the old way; which is 
vory tedious, and cannot be done upon thin ordinary pieces, 
as I may doo by my new invention. 

Farther to hinder that the said invention of mine should 
be made use of, the said Doctor hath given out, that it was 
‘a thing ¢0 easie to be found out, that the workmen of the 
mint, and any other could counterfeit the same; and there- 
fore, that it was as good to coyne the money of this com- 
monwealth as it is coyned now in France; and that he 
might undertake it, he caused the said frish smith to be 
associated with the workmen of the mint, saying he would 
doe it as well, and cheaper than any body else. The 
money coyned that way, can bo cast and clipped; yet the 
Honourable Sir James Harrington desiring to know their 
price, he did bid them draw a proposition of the lowest 
price they would have for (it), which they did, putting it 
very low, with no other design than thereby to discourage 
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bbold, yet with submission, to present the following parti- 
cculars, containing, besides the said offers; First, the reason 
why the coyn of this commonwealth is clipped and light, 
s0 that few pieces are to bee found weighing their true 
weight. As also the reason why so much false coyn is 
now dispersed. And secondly, the onely way to remedie 
the said inconveniences, and to settle a good and constant 
order in the mint. 

‘As to the first, the reason of the said abuse is, because 
the monie coyned with the hammer is so easie to be coun- 
terfeited, and with so fow engines and s0 little expences, 
that thereby the false coyners aro encouraged, and their 
number enereased, And the dailie experience to this day 
shewod, that seldom or never any false coyners have been 
discovored by the noise of the hammer. 

Another reason is, because the monie coyned with the 
hammer cannot be made exactly round, nor equal in 
weight and bigness, and is often grossly marked, and hath 
many other faults, which gives a great facility to the false 
coynors to counterfeit and mould it; it being very hard 
to discern between a clipped piece, and one not clipped. 
Besides, abundanco of coyne is made too light, even at the 
mint the said Blondean himself has received some shil- 
lings—which he showed to the committee for the mint— 
which weighed some five, some six, and some seven-pence 
only; as to the contrarie, he received some that weighed 
soventeon, yea, and eighteen-pence, both of them made so 
at the mint; which inequalitie occasions several goldsmiths 
and others, who receive the monie from the mint, to cull or 
pick out the heaviest pieces to melt them ; and after them, 
others do again cull or pick out the heaviest of them that 
are left, to transport them beyond seas; so that onely the 
light, the false, and the clipped monic remains within the 
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state, which turns to the great ruin and destruetion of com- 
merce, and undoeth those poor people, who spend their 
monie little by little; for having some counterfeited or 
clipped pieces, they cannot put them off, but are forced to 
sell them with loss, unto the goldsmiths and others, who 
can spend them among other monies, or trade therein, and 
sell them again to the cash-keepers of the treasurers, bank- 
rs, merchants and others, who make them pass afterwards 
among other monies, so that they return again into the hands 
of the poor. 

‘The reason why the workmen of the mint do make the 
coyn thus unequal in weight, and do not care to keop the 
true weights is, because itis sooner done. Besides, the said 
workmen may coyn sometimes their own silver, or may 
treat with those that bring their bullion to be coyned, be: 
cause they do not render the coyne by tale, butby the pound, 
and 40 still there be more pieces in number, than there 
should be in a pound, And the monie so coyned, being 
‘buted out of the mint, the officers themselves and the 
workmen of the mint, do cull or pick out the heaviest 
piecos to melt them again, as they themselves have con- 
fessed before the said committee for the mint, And that 
ia tho thing which, among themselves, they call the mysterie 
or secret of the mint, and which is the cause that by them- 
solves andl by thelr friends, they make use of all their joint 
power and credit, and will lay outall their estate, and leave 
no stone unmoved, to hinder the changing of the waie of 





‘eoyning the monie. 
‘As to the waie of remedying these inconvenionces, and 

settling a good and constant order in the mint, iteannot be 

done, but by the waie propounded by the said Blondeau, 

by marking the coyn not onely on both the flat sides, but 

also upon the thickness or the edges. ‘The coyn made 
You. 1 aa 
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after that waie, cannot be clipped without taking away the 
‘marks that,are about: the thickness, the which would bee 
easily perceived. Besides, the pieces will bee’ of an equal 
thicknoss and largeness; the half-erown of the ordinaric 
weight and bigness; the shilling and other pieces accord- 
ingly, and so equal among themsclves, that it will be 
impossible to take the less (least) thing from anie of them, 
Dut it will shew Jess than the rest, and so will become not 
current} they cannot bo altered by washing or any other 
wwaie, but they will lose their bignesso and glass (gloss), so 
that a blind man will easily feel it, 7 

‘The ordinarie coyn marked onely on both the flat sides 
{ean bo*] moulded, as the exporience do show by the groat 
quantity of false coyn moulded, which is current now ; but 
when it is marked on tho thickness or edges, the marks 
across the said edges can no way be moulded; and though 
they could, yet in that case they ought to be fled after 
round about, specially in the placo where it hath been cast, 
to take away the superfluous metal ; which filing cannot be 
done without spoiling and taking away the said marks 
about the edges; and consequently made easily known 
not to be current. 

‘Tho monio ought to be adjusted piece after piece, equal 
in weight, both gold and silver: and for that end, it is 
requisite that an officer bee appointed in the mint, whose 
charge should bee, to weigh the monje, piece after pieco, 
when itis finished; and in case he finds any piece unequal, 
or unhandsomely made, hee ought to reject it, and give it 
to be melted again, upon the charges of the under- 
taker of the mint, thereby to oblige him to bee so much the 
more eareful: and for to hinder the connivance of the 








* The words inserted betweon brackets, aro inserted conjec- 
turally, the original in these places being defaced. 
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weigher appointed to weigh the said pieces, who might 
happen to juggle with the undertaker, another officer may 
bee appointed, to whom any of the people that’ shall find 
any of the new coined pieces lighter than it should bee, 
might repair within a convenient time, who shall change 
the said light pieces, all which shall beo put tothe account of 
the said officer appointed for the weighing: but that catinot 
bee done, except the monie bee coyned after the said Peter 
Blondeau’s waie; that is, marked on both sides, and 
upon the edges; else the weigher might pretend it had been 
lipped and made light since it went out of his hund, And 
the moni being coyned after the said waie, besides hin- 
dering or removing of the aforesaid inconveniences, it will 
raise or encrease the exchange by about ten per centum, to 
the advantage of this commonwealth, 

It is also requisite to mention the standard, or goodness 
of the coyn, that any goldsmith, or refiner, or other whom- 
soover bee permitted to make essay of the current mouio; 
and in case it bee not found of tho standard, or goodness, 
they might be allowed to bring back to an appointed 
officer, the essay, and the rest of the pieces by them tried, to 
bee then tried again before the commissioners, and the trier 
of tho mints and if it beo found that the said coyn bee uot 
of the truc goodnoss, the discoverer shall be rewarded at 
the charges of the trier, that hee may have a due care, that 
no coyn comes out of the mint, but such as shall bee of w 
due value, and according to the order of tho stato. 

‘The council of state, being willing to provent the suid 
disorders, was desirous to have the monie of the Common- 
‘wealth well coyned; and therefore having seen the patterns 
of coyns made after a new invention by the said Blondeau, 
and having treated by letters about the quantity of pieces 
that eould be coyned in a week, and what they would cost, the 
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said council caused the said Blondeau, the inventor of that 
waie of coining, to come to London, to treat with him by 
word of mouth, and to agree about the price of coyning the 
monie of this Commonwealth after his way. He being 
then arrived at London, the. . . of September 1649, the 
said council bestowed on him £40 sterling, and the late 
Mr. Prost, then secretarie to the said council, told him, 
before witnesses, that the state could not agree with him about, 
the price; and that therefore he should be necessitated to 
retire himself, the state would indemnify him for his journey, 
oth coming and returning, and for the time hee should 
have lost, and would bestow on him such a present, that hee 
‘would return satisfied, A while after, the said council of 
state ordered the committee of the council of state for the 
mint, to hear the said Blondeau’s proposition, and report it, 
to the said council, 

‘The committeo for the mint accordingly took into con- 
sideration, whether tho said Blondeau should bee admitted 
to coyn the monie of this commonwealth; and having debated 
it, they resolved and approved that he should be admitted 
therounto, provided his coyn and his proposition bee advan- 
tagious to the state, 

Afterwards the said committee, having seriously con- 
sidered and examined all tho circumstances [regarding the} 
waie of eoyning propounded by the said Blondeau, and 
having heard all the objections that could beo [made] against 
it, both by the master, officers, and workmen of the mint, 
or by any other of those who appeared in the business; 
upon debate of the whole, the said committee concluded 
and voted, that the said waie of eoyning propounded by the 
said Blondeau was better, more advantagious, and more 
honourable for the state, than that which is now used in 
this Commonwealth. 
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‘The master; the officers, and the workmen of the mint, 
told the committee, it was not likely the said Blondeau had 
done, himself, the pieces sent by him to the council of 
state. Besides, that it was an old invention, which they 
knew themselves, and that such pieces were onely made for 
curiosity, with very long time and great expence, and that 
it. was impossible that that waie might be used about 
the ordinarie coyn, which is thin. ‘They desired, that the 
said Blondeau might be commanded to make a trial of his 
skill for making some other pieces, and that they would do 
as much as the said Blondeau, ‘Therefore the said com- 
monwealth ordered both the said Blondeau, and the said 
‘workmen, to make their patterns and propositions respec 
tively; and that hee that would make it with the most 
advantage to the state, should have the imployment. 

At the time appointed, the workmen brought to the 
committee some pieces made after the old waie, which is 
known to thom, and some big pieces of silver, stuffed within 
with coppers but they had drawn no propositions, 

Likewise the said Blondeau brought in about 900 pieces, 
some half-crowns of the ordinarie weight and bigness, some 
shillings, sixpences, and some gold pieces, and presented 
his proposition, which having been reformed according to 
the pleasure of the said committee, it was received and 
accepted by the whole committee, who ordered it to be 
reported to the council of state, according to the order of 
the said council. 

‘The said committee having then taken into consideration 
the big pieces of silver at the outside, and stuffed within 
with copper, made with the engins that are at the Tower, 
and well understood that the said pieces, because they are 
made of several pieces at the top, one of [which] will give no 
sound, so that a blinde man can easily discern it to be false ; 
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and having weighed the long time and great cost required 
for coyning of each piece, because they [are] made of 4 
pieces, namely, one of copper, and one of silver at the top, 
another underneath, and one about, the which ought to be 
adjusted and soldered together, besides several other fashions, 
which cost more than the price of the Inwful pieces; having 
also considered the great and heavie engins, and great 
number of tools and of men required for making of those 
counterfeited pieces, they acknowledged that it would be 
enough to dissuade any from undertaking its the rich not 
being willing, and the poor being unable; and that. though 
they should undertake it, they could not do it without being 
discovered. Besides, that the monic coyned after the waie 
‘of the said Blondeau, was so thin, that it cannot be so 
counterfeited. 

Whereupon it {was thought] reasonable, that the said 
workmen of (the mint,) although they made use of the great 
and heavie engins that aro iu the ‘Tower, yet for making of 
some tools they were in need of, and for the other charges of 
coyning about a dozen of pieces, have spont £100, as hee 
that protonds to have laid out the monie hath said before 
witnesses. 

Afterwards, another order was given by the said com= 
mittee, and some timo limited to the said workmen, to 
draw and presont their proposition for coyning of the 
mionie, marked upon the thickness or edge, as that of the 
said Blondeau is, But after the expiration of the long 
time domanded by them, they brought such a proposition, 
that the said commuttee having read it over'aud over, could 
not understand it, nor the senso of it; and even those that 
Drought it could not explain it; whereby it was apparent to 
the said committee, that they were not able to make their 
proposition good, much less to make the money after that 
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waie which they avowed themselves before the committe 
Yet they intreated the committee to allow them the time 
of. . . . . months more, to find, if possible, the new inven- 
tion, and that the said Blondeau’s proposition should be 
communicated unto them; upon which they might frame 
their own, ‘They farther demanded that the said Blondeau, 
and the graver, should have orders to bring in all the pieces 
made by the said Blondean for a trial, with the stamps or 
dies used for making of them : all which was granted them, 
upon that condition, that if, within the time allowed them, 
they could finde out the means to coyne the monie after 
the said Blondeau’s way, and that thereupon hee should be 
sent back, hee should be indemnified, which was agreed by 
all. But they could never find out the said new invention 
for coyning the thin and neat pieces after that way, with 
the expedition requisite. Yot for all that, they made their 
propositions, which are in the hands of the chairman of the 
committee, as aro also the said Blondeau’s propositions, 
which [wore kept by them] a yoar and a half. 

‘The workmen [would that the committoo should be} given 
to undorstand, [thatthere were 200] poor families, which aro 
maintained by the work of the mint, [contrary to the] truth, 
For some officers of tho mint havo told before witnesées, 
that formerly their corporation was, at tho most, of 40 
masters; and that atthis time there are hardly 80 masters, who 
are all rich, have lands or houses, and other waies of main- 
tenance, without the work of the mint. And that when 
they had much monie to coyn, they were wonted to hire 
some journiemen, giving to some 18 pence, to some 15, 
and to some 12, for half a daie’s work. Besides, in easo 
the state admits of the said Blondean to coyn the monic 
after his waie, and the workmen bee willing to work after 
the said waie, heo will oblige himself to teach them, and 
paie thom a reasonable price. 
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The said Blondeau doth not intend to have the gold, nor 
the silver in his custody, but only the charge of working the 
same, by such persons as the stato shall be pleased to 
Cappoint] thereunto. : 

He shall not have the power to admit any one to the 
‘works of the mint, without the consent and approbation 
of the state. 

Nor will he Crequire the] keeping of the dies; or they 
shall be intrusted in the hands of such as the state shall 
admit to work. 

In a word, he doth generally submit to whatever the 
state shall think reasonable, only he prays to consider that — 

1. The exact equalitie that will beo effected by this waie, 
and invention of the said Blondeau, will hinder and avoid 
all the known corrupt practices about coyning. 

2 ‘The charge of the state concerning the same, eon- 
sidering all circumstances, will be less than in the old waie; 
and the honour of this commonwealth much the greater, 
in having their monies coyned in perfection, above, or 
beyond, any other state now known, 

8. ‘The said Blondeau came to London about three 
years and a half since, and hath no other imployment here, 
but to attend tho pleasure of the state, 
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XVII. 
LETTER FROM Dr. GROTEFEND. 


Godhgefeter Here | 
‘Beh Genie Be erfeeutije nwefenpt bes tergmten 

BBavonet Sohn Herfeel, un hnen file ben Lhe exfostenen Aufjad tn 
ten Proceedings of the Numismatic Society, meinen féuitbigen Dan€ 
‘Wt fagen, 06 mic oles (Gon befen Gngolt durd) den felgeen udpug 
‘aus benfelGen betannt war, fo hat bod der Auffad in ber Botlendung, 
roelde @ie thm gaben, ein welt grBfeces nterefe fae mich. Shee Bemers 
ungen der ben Gebraud) dee Gotdeinge flatt beb Guides, Saber mig fo 
{ee angesogen, baf dh ic Diam WBethams finntelGe Gntdedung tn 
BBetvef bee Gotdeinge unb Gotdfetten gu einem Befonbern @tuium meiner 
‘mtufe machen verte, Wteine befall angefeliten nterfugjungen find nod) 
fm evften Beginnen 5 aber fo viet geht mir Soraus {Gen ur Gentge 
‘ervor, baf bee griedife Mietapheaf von Gans gaiifem Setege (v.19) 
bie vldilge Resart vor fis fatte: “Utuntur (Britanni) aut nummo 
‘ereo, aut anulis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis pro nammo.” 
‘Bu berfeben Beit af6 Gafar in WBritannien, two man nue eine geinge Menge 
Gifen auf bem Bion bes nner an bee Veet groann, und Rupfee vom 
Audlande exhiety bie eifernen Bklnge flatt be6 Brides tm Bebrauce fant, 
twaten bie Gobringe im inneen 2ffen Hott, wenn man annehmen batty bof 
Me Gorbringe unb skufeetn, weeehe man tn ben tnbfeen open neben ben 
‘aRinjen bee verfiebenten et gefunden ats ebenftls eDtingenette tn 
fenen Gegenben vecteaten, —Geagen wie nad bem Uefprunge bie(eb Gebraus 
Ges, fo mbhten Sie woht tm ich (xii. 11.) bie ditele @pue besjetben 
gefunden faben, wo ber geldene ing tee Refita gugegeben iid, um been 
bpunbert Sacob (Gen, xxxi. 10.) nod einen Aeter in Ganaan taufte. Bu 
‘Sfaats Beit (Gen. xxiv. 29 & 47) war bee Goldring ned) ein weber 
Rafenfdmud ober aud} ein Opeeing (Gen, xxxv. 4), und nits anderes 
{einen bie gotbenen tng bee Semactiten gu Btbeons Beit (Tudo. vii 24) 
getoefen gu fepn. Buf Homers Beit aber reiften bie Wydniten deren 
Ringe von Gold unb andecem gldnjenben Metate yu Hatkketten und Yrme 
bndeen, wee fle in feemben dnbern feitoten (Odyae. xv. 480.), und 
nite anbeceé roar bos golbene Rtcinvd (Cldyss, xi. 897), um welGes bas 
{anbSace Web Griphote ihren Gerapt Amphiarous vereets. Dkertmirs 
gee Wife vied biefes Haleband von Greets monite genannt, und der 

Vou. 2. Be 
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‘Africaner von Benin und Calabar nenmet nod) jegt fetn Ringgetd Manilla, 
TANDD HPD (Gbdiftes Geist), Wie vom Hedrdifehen APN, weldes 
‘gugleid phbnitifd) war, die griedifge Mva und rbmife Mina ftammet, 
fo thane aud) woh monile urfpedngth cin phSnities sBort fein, und 
eine GotbEtte von HAdftem Weethe Gepeldnen s ja felbf— moneta tamit 
‘verwandt fein, wenn gleidh Guibas diefes Wortes Entftehung auf eine ane 
bere Weife gu exklden fud§t: denn moneta tBnnte wobl uefpedngtig) ein 
dinytnes Gtk tee gangen Sette, monile, beeiget faben, — iefemnad 
role bab nggeb bee Ppbniten er nad Homers Beit aud ten eineinen 
Gticken ber urfpetinglidh toftbarften Handetsraare, des Halebandes oder 
Bufengsimeides ber weber (Lenn monile rourte nur von Welter, ole 
torques von Ménnern getragen), auf eine fehe nattetiche WBetfe hervors 
grqangen. Sein Wunder daher, wenn andeve Weiter flatt bes Gordes ein 
anbere SRateviat eb Gelb itn, welded ebenatte gu Satsodneen 
und anderm Gefchineide fid) relfen Hef, wie Mufgetn, Perten, Koris und 
Gemmen. Gemmen wAgiten nach bem Eytias bes Aefdines dle Rethiow 
‘peny von iveldien die Aegyptier e8 lernten, Da aber dev Orientale feine 
Ringe gugleeh a6 Amulete Gemugte, wae wae natietier, als dap ber 
‘Acgoptier felnen Gemmen Searadsengeftalt gad? Wie der PhEnite Erze 
inge jue Sebeidemiinge Genugte, fader Xegnptier Cravabden von gebacenem 
hone, Dee gubeeife Syde bagegen bidete bie Soypifien @arasden 
wieder in Golde nay wie ber Aeginete in Silber, WAgrend aber ber 
Ephefier eine Biene an die Stelle bes Searabaes fegte, wagite dex Aeginete 
tine Gehitdtebte, ber Attiter eine Culey der Bootier einen Sdhitd, und bas 
anfangé tumpige Geld wurde immer dinnee und gieelider, bie 6 im 
‘Mittelatter yu bofem Biede ward. Wenn nun aber die Phbniten erft 
nach Gomer Beit anfingen einjeine Gtleder ber toftoaren Hatebander gu 
Bebe yu benugen ff biefeb auf eine (neice Bef verfiedentts abe 
agednbert até man bidher geglaubt fat: und Sefes fdeint mic. aud gang der 
‘Mature gembp. enn die Bikger ber Ghronica (1. Chron. xxix. 7.) {ion 
‘von Dariken su Davids und Salomo's Beit fpredjens fo hat ber Berfasfer 
becfetten deraleiden Radeidten, wie 2. Reg. xii 4. nad bem Sprache 
aebraude fener Beit umgebntect, Dean peeffde Darien tonnten die 
Quden exit in der babylonifien Gefangenfdaft fennen ternen, und fetbft 
Diefes rmliede nod) gu fri exfdjeinen, wenn fle nicht {chon bei Esra, ii. 69. 
‘& viii, 27, und Nehemia, viii. 20. ff. vorfimen. Xu) diefe Dariten 
werden, Esra, viii. 26. ff.) nod gu bem grvogenen Golde gevedinet, und 
diiefea bayer nicht mit den fplter geprdgten Mingen verplichen werden, 
‘Im Isains, iti, 21. gehoren die Ringe und Stienvedfe nod mit ben Beutetn, 
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in twelge (2 Reg. v. 23.) Geld getunten rwisd, gum seiberfehmute. 
Diefe Tdeen Habe ich im aller Cite gufammengetcagen, und thnnen bate 
‘mit der Beit nod) woht eine Ybanderung exfeidens id glaubte fie aber Ihnen 
nicht vorenthatten gu diiefen, weit fle Sgnen vielteidjt Anlaf yu rweitern 
BorfGungen geben EEnnen. af Whelton in Aegina nod tein egenes 
Geld prégte, fondern mur Mange und Geridhe fefefedte, bas erfke Gold abee 
fpater in Updien gepedgt rourbe, habe {4 in bem Shen Feller gugefandten 
Uuffate autgefiet. an muf in bergllsen acvien immer auf die 
‘exfte Quelle gurtidgehen: fpdtere Sdhriftftetter beridten mandes, was nur 
‘burg aRifoerftinbnif enttanb, Go ft er bas erfe Geld in Staien und 
‘tom, wie ber das exfte Geld in Athen, von fpatern Gefdhidhefareisern fo 
‘vieles gefabett, weldhes, als fid) felbft wibertegend, gar teine Beadytung vere 
tent, G6 feewt mich bafer, bof auc Ote auf berglecen adhicten fenen 
Werth gelegt Gabem : was un nod vorfandene Miingen teheen, blelSe 
immer dat Borgighidjere, und eben befhalh behauptet eine numiématifce 
Gefelt{haft, deven Hauptgegenftand immer die exhaltenen Mingen felbft 
find, einen fogen Sang in bee WBiffenfehaft. 
Hochachtungévoll mid) fernerer Gewogenheit empfebtend, 
She 
- cexgebenter Dlenee 
6. f. Groteles. 
Harmover ben 25. Bult 1898, 
[TRanstartow.] 

I avait myself of the acceptable visit of the illustrious 
Baronet, Sir John Herschel, to express to you my thank: 
for the lately received essay on the proceedings of the 
Numismatic Society. Although I was already acquainted 
with its contents, from the abstract which I had received 
before, I am yet much more interested with the essay in 
its complete form, Your observations upon the use of gold 
rings, instead of money, have interested me so much, that 
I shall employ my leisure in studying particularly Sir W. 
Betham’s ingenious discovery respecting gold rings and 
gold chains. 

‘The investigations which I have pursued on this subject 
are, as yet, quite in their infancy. I have been able, 
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however, to satisfy myself upon this point—that the Greek 
translator of Ceesar’s Gallic War (v. 12), had before him 
the correct text, ‘ Utuntur (Britanni) ant nummo «reo, 
aut anulis ferriis ad certam pondus examinatis pro nummo” 
—At the same time that Caesar found iron rings used as 
money in Britain (where only a small quantity of iron 
was obtained on the sea coast, besides the tin of the 
interior, and copper obtained from foreign parts), gold 
rings were also used in the inland parts of Asia, if we may 
assume that the gold rings and musole-shells, which have 
been found in the Indian topes, together with coins of 
very different kinds, supplied the place of coin in those 
countries. On enquiring into the origin of this custom, 
you may have discovered the oldest trace of it in Job xli. 
11, where the golden ring (the Kesita*) was presented ; for 
100 of which Facob, also, boughta field in Canaan (Gen. 
xxiii, 19):—In the time of Isanc (Gen, xxiv.22,80,47), the 
gold ring was a woman's nose-jewel, as also an earring (Gen. 
xxxv. 4); and such seem to have been also the gold rings 
of the Ishmaelites, in the time of Gideon (Judges viii, 24). 
Now in Homer's timo the Phomnicians strung together such 
rings, as those of gold and other shining metals, into neck~ 
laces and bracelets, which they offered for sale in foreign 
* countries, (Odyss xv. 459) ; and of the same kind was the 
golden treasure (Od. xi. 827); for which the shameless 
woman Eriphyle betrayed her husband Amphiaraus. It is 
remarkable that this necklace is oulled by Cicero ‘ monile,” 














* MDP (Keseetah) from BYP agnus, numus, sud agni Sgura 
(Bustorp." Tho Intention of our valued correspondent isnot 
quite clear; Heseetah meaning always either a piece of money 
or a lamb, and is so rendered by our translators, both in Job 
xlii, 11 and Gen. xxxiii. 19, the passages alluded to. 3777 O12 
(nezem sahav) is “an earring of gold,” and 523 (nezem) “ear- 

7 re ‘word that occurs in all the passages here cited. 
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‘and the Africans of Benin and Calabar, still call their ring 
money ‘manila,’ MNP? PD (greatest weight), as from the 
Hebrew word 722, which was also Phoenician, are derived 
the Greek Moa, and the Latin ‘Mina.’ so also it may be 
that monile’ was originally a Phoenician word, signifying a 
gold chain of very high value ; and even ‘moneta’ may be 
connected with it, althongh Suidas tries to explain the 
origin of this word in another manner ; for, ‘ moneta’ may 
originally have signified one single link of the whole chain 
*monile? According to this, the Phoenician ring-money 
‘would have had its origin in Homer's time, in a very natural 
way, from the single links of what were, at first, the most 
valuable articles of trade, the necklaces or bosom-orna- 
ments of women, for the ‘monile’ was wor only by 
women, as the torguis? by men: it is no wonder then, if 
other nations chose, instead of gold, another material for 
money, which was also capablo of being strang into neck- 
laces, and other ornaments; as muscle shells, pearls, 
cowries, and precious stones. According to the Exycia of 
Aischines, the Ethiopians chose precious stones, and the 
Egyptians learned it from them. As, however, the Orien« 
tal made use of his rings as amulets, what was more 
natural than that the Egyptian should give to his precious 
stones the shape of Scarabei—as the Phomician used 
‘metal rings for small coins, so the Egyptian used Scarabeei 
of baked clay. The Lydian again, who abounded in gold, 
copied the Egyptian Searabiei in gold, as the Aginetan 
did in silvers while, however, the Ephesian put a bee in the 
place of the Scarabaeus, the Aginetan chose a turtle, the 
Athenian an owl, the Bocotian a shield; and what was at 
first a massive piece of money became by degrees more thin 
and shapely, till, in the middle ages, it was reduced to a 
simple flat plate. But, if it was in Lomer’s time that the 
Pheenicians began to use links of valuable necklaces as 
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money, the alteration was more sudden than has been 
hitherto supposed ; and this, in my opinion, is quite natural. 
If the book of Chronicles (1 Chron xxix. 7) speaks of 
Daries* as early as the time of David and Solomon ; their 
author must have altered that sort of information (2 Kings 
xii, 4), according to the mode of speaking in his own time, 
for the Jews could not have become acquainted with the 
Persian Darics till the Babylonian captivity: from this it 
would seem to be still too early, did they not occur in 
(Bara ii, 69; viii, 275 and Nehemiah vii. 70) ; and these 
datios, (00, are reckoned (Ezra viii 27) in weighed gold, 
and must not, therefore, be confounded with the later 
stamped coin. In (Isaiah il, 21), rings, forehead bands,t 
together with the bags, in which (2 Kings v. 28) money is 
tied up, belong to the women’s ornaments. 

T have put together these ideas in greut haste, and they 
may, therefore, easily admit of alteration upon further con- 
sideration, I thought, however, that I ought not to keep 
them back from you, because they may, perhaps, give rise 
to further investigations on your part. In the essay which 
Thave already sent you, I have shewn that Phidon did not 
stamp any actual coin at Agina, but only established 
weights and measures ; and that the first money was coined 
later io Lydi 

In information of this kind, we ought always to go back 

















* DNPYTY (adarconim), hero translated dariken by our corre 
spondent, occurs only twice in the Bible, in 1 Chron. xxix. 7, 
and in Bara viii 27 and in both instances, our translators have 
rendered it drams,” as also in the other’ passages, where tho 
word is 302777 (daremonin), though both words are evidently 
intended for “Davies.” The Books of Chronicles aro attributed 
to Ezra, and the mention of Cyrus at the close, accounts for the 
meet a Persie word Ed. N. 0. 

In Isaiah iii, 21, the words are “rings and nose-jewels;” 
the word PHDD (labangtl) is rendered “rings,” while ED 
(nezem) is rendered “ jewels"—ANT YOY (nismey-hahaph) “or- 
raments for the nose."— Bid. N. 
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to original sources; later writers present a great deal of 
information, which arises only from mistake. Much fabulous 
matter has thus been related, by later historians, about the 
first money in Italy and Rome, as also about the first money 
in Athens, which, as even contradictory to itself, desires no 
regard whatever. am glad, therefore, that you too, have 
set no value upon this kind of information ; what we learn 
from coins that still exist, is always to be preferred ; and 
on this account a Numismatic Society, whose chief object 
is the preserved coins themselves, holds a high rank in 
science, 

Commending myself to your future favours, with great 
respect, Your faithful Servant, G. F. Grorarenn. 

‘To Da, Lae, Pres, Num, So, 








‘XIX. 
THE EAGLE AND THUNDERBOLT ON THE 
COINS OF ROME AND SYRIA. 
Br Samuzr Smanrz, Esq. 
{Read before the Numismatic Society, December 27, 1808,} 

‘Tu greater part of the coins of the Ptolemies, the kings 
who governed Egypt after the death of Alexander the Great, 
have on one side the Engle and ‘Chanderbolt, which may 
easily be shewn to be the samo as the Eagle and Sun, the 
well known hieroglyphic for king, or Pharaoh upon the 
‘earlier Egyptian monuments. ‘Tho coins, indeed, of Cleo- 
patra Cocce and her sons, which have on them two eagles, 
because there were two sovereigns reigning together, are 
alone enough to prove this meaning. 

In the series of Roman consular coins, as engraved by 
Goltzius, we find seven coius having the same eagle and 
thunderbolt, which in some cases may bé proved, and in 
the other cases seem likely, to have been used in Rome, in 
boast of the senate having exercised some act of sovereignty 
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over Egypt. As there are also several other coins in the 
same series, on which we see marks of the Roman dealings 
with Egypt, and which bear upon this argument, I shall 
bring them forward in the order of time, as I meet with 
them. 

‘The first time that we mect with the Romans in the 
history of Egypt, indeed the first time that they had been 
heard of out of Italy as a nation, is in the year B. 0. 274, 
when Pyrrhus king of Macedonia had been beaten by them 
in Italy, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, the greatest king of his 
day, sent an embassy to Romo (0 wish them joy of their 
success. ‘The senate sent back to Eyypt four ambassadors 
to make a treaty of friendship with the great king ; and 
three years afterwards, when two of these ambassadors 
were chosen consuls, we seo the fruits of their visit to Alex- 
andria; we learn from Pliny, and the coins, that C. Fabius 
Pictor and Q. Ogulnius Gallus then coined the first silver 
denarii that wore seen in Rome, 

It is not, however, till many years later, till Rome and 
Egypt had changed places with one another, till the 
Romans spoke as masters, and the Ptolomies obeyed the 
haughty orders of the senate, that we find-on the Roman 
coins those striking traces of their dealings with Egypt. 
In the year b,c. 204, this great kingdom and its wide pro- 
vinees, in Africu, in Asia, and even in Europe, weakened 
by tho vices and misgoverment of Ptolemy Philopator, 
passed into the hands of his son Ptolemy Epiphanes, then 
a child only five years old; and it was in danger of being 
conquered, and having its provinces shared between the 
kings of Syria and Macedonia, when the ministers of the 
infant autocrat put their country under the care of Rome. 
The senate then sent M. Amilius Lepidus to govern 
Egypt in their name, under the modest title of tutor to the 
young king. 
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This high honour was not forgotten by Lepidus, when he 
afterwards struck his consular coins. On one side of them 
we seo the city of Alexandria, represented by the head of 
a woman crowned with walls and turrets, with the word 
ALEXANDREA ; and on the other side is the Roman in 
his toga, holding the diadem over tho head of the young 
Ptolemy, with the words TVTOR « REG among his other 
titles. 

‘We now come to the first eagle and thunderbolt that we 
meet with on the Roman coins. It is on one struck by 
Sextus Allis Catus, when he was Curule Asdile, in the 
eighth year of his roign ; and though we know nothing that 
he had to do with Egypt, beyond being employed, according 
to Livy, in bringing coin from Alexandria for the use of 
Rome, yet it seems probable, and will in the course of these 
pages be mage still more $0, that it was for some act of 
sovereignty which he then exercised in Egypt on behalf of 
tho sonate, that he put these marks of Egyptian royalty on 
his coins. 

Forty years later the senate was again called upon to 
save Egypt from being conquered by Antiochus the Great, 
king of Syria, and then to settle the quarrels between 
Prolemy Philometor, and Ptolemy Evergetes IT., who were 
fighting for the crown of Egypt. ‘This the senate did by 
sending away the younger brother to reiguin Cyrene. Wo 
do not know who were the Roman ambassadors who made 
this award, but Cassins Longinus who was consul the next 
year, and Juventins Thalna who was consul the year after, 
both put the thunderbolt and eagle on their coins, and 
thereby load us to beliove that they so far governed Egypt 
in the name of the senate. 

‘The next eagle and thunderbolt is on coin of C. Marius, 
who seems to be the son of thegeneral who was seven times 

Vou. 1. ce 
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consul, rather than the great man himself. But, in either 
‘case, it seems to point to some share, that he may have had, 
either in seizing or governing the province of Cyrene, which 
the senate took from Egypt, in the year B. 0. 97. 

‘The next time that we meet with these marks of Egyp- 
tian royalty, is in the coins of Lentulus Sura, and Aurelius 
Cotta, who were consuls; the first in the tenth, and the 
second in the fifteenth years of Ptolemy Neus Dionysius, 
As he spent many of tho first years of his reign in begging 
and bribing the senate to acknowledge him as king, we can 
well understand that these Roman consuls may have bad 
some good cause to claim this distinotion ; indeed, Cicero 
tells us in his second oration against Rollus, that in the 
consulship of Cotta, the senate found it necessary to send a 
fleet to Alexandria to enforce their orders. 

About the sume time we find a coin of Licinius Crassus, 
with a crocodile on one side, and the prow of a ship on the 
other; which must be understood to mean that he beat the 
Egyptian Ceot in the mouth of the-Nile: and this meaning 
of it may be said to be proved by a coin of Julius Cesar, 
which has on it a crocodile, with the words AEGYPTO 
CAPTA, 

For the last time before the fall of Egypt, we find the 
igle and thunderbolt on the coins of C. Sosius, the friend 
of Marc Antony, who at the same time put the head of 
Antony, who was then king of Egypt, on the other side of 
his coins, ‘This was the last year that Antony’s party was 
uppermost in Rome; and he was, for the third time, made 
consul elect for the coming year; but before he entered 
upon office, war was declared against him by Octavianus : 
he was beaten at Actium, and Egypt made a province of 
Rome. 

After this time we often mect with the same emblems 
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on the Boman coine under the early Caesars; but enough 
have been brought forward to shew that they were borrowed. 
from Egypt, and always meant as a boast of some sway 
‘over that country. 

If we now turn to the history of Syria, we see that when 
Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, quarrelled with Deme- 
trius Soter, he set up Alexander Balas, as a pretender to 
the throne of Syria, Alexander, with the help of his 
¥gyptian ally, overthrow Demetrius, and slew him in battle, 
He was then acknowledged as king of Syria, and he married 
the daughter of the king of Egypt. On this he put the 
Ptolemaic eagle and thunderbolt on oins ; and we can 
hardly be mistaken in saying, that unlike the Romans, he 
did 80 to acknowledge bis debt to Ptolemy Philometor. 

Alexander Balas, however, soon quarrelled with his 
father-in-law, who recalled his daughter, and then turned 
those forces against him, which had only just seated him 
on the throne. Philometor sent for Demetrius, the son of 
his late enemy Demetrius Soter, and marched with him 
against Alexander Balas; and in that very year, as we 
lear from the date of the coins, Demetrius put on them 
his own head, with the eagle and thunderbolt. 

Antiochus Vi., the son of Alexander Balas, was for a 
short time made use of as a puppot by an ambitious general, 
and seated on the throne of Syria; and he also, most likely 
in imitation of his father, pat the eagle and thunderbolt on 
his coins. 

‘These are the chief of the coins which were strack with 
tho eagle and thunderbolts, before the fall of the Ptolemies ; 
and when taken together, and thus set side by side with 
the facts in history, seem to prove that they are all copied 
from the coins of Egypt. 

‘There are, however, some other coins which may be 
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mentioned. One of Pyrthns, the last of the Macedonian 
kings, the king who was led captive to Rome, has the same 
eagle and thunderbolt; butthe gaps which disfigare history, 
are unfortunately so wide, that we know not what he had 
todo with Egypt. There is another coin still more impor- 
tant. It has on one side a head meant for a portrait; on 
the other side, the eagle and thunderbolt with the words 
BASIAEO3-EYATOPOY'KYMPION, Of king Evagoras, of 
the Cyprians and the whole is within a branch of Iautel. 
Now, Evagoras reigned over Cyprus before the time of 
Alexander the Great, and joined Acoris, king of Egypt, in 
league against the invasion of Persia, Hence, if this 

coin were made in the reign of the king whose name it 
bears, instead of being copied from the Egyptian coins, it 
must have been the model from which the Ptolemies copied, 
But this is very unlikely, wo may almost say impossible, 
‘There is nothing about the coin, as shown in the engravings, 
which agrees with such an age, and it is much more likely 
to have been coined in Cyprus, after that island had been 
conquered by the Romans, and to have bad the head of 
Evagorus put upon it, in honour of the greatest king that 
this land ever bad to boast of. ‘The coin is very much in 
tho style of that of king Persous, last mentioned, 








XX. 
THE CITY MEDAL. 
BY PERMISSION OF THE ROYAL ENTERTAINMENT 
comairrer, 


Wa have tho gratification of giving with our present 
number an engraving of tho city medal, executed by Mr. 





* 
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William Wyon. Many of our readers are aware, that 
when her majesty dined at Guildhall last year, that artist 
published a small medal in commemoration of the event; 
having on one side the head of the Queen, and on the 
reverse the representation of the Guildhall, with an inscrip- 
tion on the exergue. The city authorities took the hint, 
and the chairman of the Royal Entertainment Committee 
had an interview with Mr. Wyon, and proposed that he 
should execute a medal on a mach larger scale, to record 
the visit of the youthful Queen. ‘The following is an ab- 
stract of the report of the committee.— 


“To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commons of London, in Common Council 
assembled.” 


“ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, your com- 
mittee appointed to conduct the entertainment to Her 
Majesty in Guildhall, on ‘Thursday, the 9th day of 
November last, to whom it was referred to provide a 
suitable and appropriate medal, commemorative of an 
event s0 highly honourable to the City of London, 
and to whom i was aleo referred, to make their hom 
ble application to Her Majesty, that sho would be 
pleased to do the city the honour to sit for her picture, 
and to signify her royal pleasure therein; and that 
they do at the same time express to Her Majesty, the 
deep and grateful sense this court will ever retain of 
Her Majesty's gracious condescension, in honouring 
their late entertainment in the Guildhall with her 
royal presence, and that of the royal family, and to 
give such other directions in respect thereof, as we 
might see most fit; do certify, that having considered 
the best course to be pursued with respect to providing 
the medal, we were attended by Mr. William Wyou, 
one of the officers of Her Majesty’s mint, who laid 
before us several profiles of Her Majesty, for the now 
‘coinage ; and we agreed with him to provide a medal, 
bearing on the obverse Her Majesty’s bead with a tiara, 
with the words VICTORIA: REGINA, and on the re~ 














* 
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‘verse, a representation of the front of Guildhall, with 
the royal standard and the words 18 HONOUR OF HER 
MAJRSTY’S VISIT TO THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, 
on Tux 9th oF NovEMMER, 1837, Ke, Ko. 

‘The report concludes with an account of the application 
of the committee to Her Majesty, that she would be gra 
ciously pleased to sit for her portrait, and Her Majesty's 
assent to the request. 

‘As a work of art, this medal will speak for itself’; as a 
portrait of Her Majesty, its fidelity is acknowledged by the 
most compotent judges. 


XXL, 
ON THE MEDALLIONS OF CARACALLA AND GETA, 
WITH THE HEAD OF THE LATTER ERASED. 


On tho 21st of June last, a paper was read to the Numis- 
matic Sogiety by Mr. Samuel Birch, on the brass medallions 
of Caracalla and Geta, struck at Pergamus and at Stra 
tonicen, with the head of the latter erased from the field. 
‘These medallions have already been noticed by Sestini in 
his “ Desoriziono del Museo Hedervariano,”* and supposed 
by that learned writer to have been thus defaced in con- 
sequence of a prescript of Caracalla, He states, that in 
the collection alluded to, there are seven medallions struck 
in honour of the family of Severus, and that the head of 
Geta on the pieces in question, was doubtless destroyed, 
together with the insoriptions and every other memorial of 
the unfortunate prince. Spartian does not allude to this 
endeavour of Caracalla to blot out the memory of his 
murdered brother; but Dio distinctly says, that the images 
of Geta were destroyed; and that even comic poets were 
not suffered {o call their servants by the name of Geta. 


* Parte Il. 4to, Ferinze, 1828, p. 299, 
e 
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Mr. Birch remarks, that it is not a little singular that the 
erasure should have been made on the money of a remote 
Asiatic town, while the coinage of the imperial mint of 
Rome remained untouched. From this circumstance the 
writer is led to conclude, that the erasure was effected by 
the local authorities at Pergamus and Stratonicea, who 
endeavoured to cultivate the favour of Caracalla by 
spontaneous act of servility, in the true spirit of the times, 
and in perfect accordance with the acts of the municipal 
functionaries, ** quo nobiliores eo promptiores ad servitivm.” 
Both these towns struck several coins in honour of Severus 
and his family, which generally bear the portraits of its 
mombers, thus: Severus and Julia Domna—Caracalla and 
Geta—Caracalla and Plautilla. ‘The offence to Caracalla 
was the association of Geta in the empire under the title of 
Augustus, On the coins bearing his effigy alone, or the 
title of Cesar only, the portrait remains uninjured. 

‘The authority of the medals is thus as conflicting as that 
of the historians, who represent Caracalla as shedding 
tears at his brother's statue or portrait, and indiscriminately 
murdering Geta’s partisans or his own adherents. Popular 
indignation manifested itself immediately after the commis- 
sion of the fraticidal act; and to wipe off the obloquy of 
tho deed, Caracalla ultimately allowed his brother to be 
styled “ Divus,” with the remark, “Sit divus, dum non sit 
vivus;” and the historian continues, “ Denique eum inter 
divos retulit, atque ideo utcunque rediit cum forma in 
gratiam parricida.” 

‘The mint of Stratonicea commemorates this fact by the 
countermark of OY; and a small head placed below the 
erased bust, or on the erasure. But this is not all: on 
these coins, which bear the heads of Severus and Domna, 
there is the countermark of a small head, and the letters 
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PET-O€OY, which leaves no.doubt of the meaning or appli- 
cation of the latter word. ‘The same countermark also 
appears on a medallion of Caracalla and Plautilla, 

‘The coins alluded to in this paper are as follows :-— 





Prroamus iv Mysta. 


AYTO* KAT: M+ AYPHC*ANTONEINOG «+. ese + « Busts 
of Caracalla and Geta in military attire, facing that of 
‘Caracalla to the left, and Geta to the right erased. Coun- 
termark, « small head, 

Reo. —GUIL* CTPT: KAAYATANOY *TEPIIANAPOY. A. femal 
figure standing, her head surmounted by the calathus ; in 
ter right hand apsterg in er eft coracopit, Victory 


behind, plac In the ex 
i " Medalio 
















Srnatontcea 1 Canta. 
I 

KAT A*GE-CEOYUPOC...... Laureated busts of 
Severus and Domna faco to fuco ; between them a small 
deardless helmed head, countermarked with LET and 
cor. 
Reo-—EIUMEAH * + + TL+ ++ APICTEA: CTPATONIKEQX, 

Diana Leucophryne standing with her attributes; a star 

‘and moon in the field. Sestin, loco. sup. p. 282. 





1 
AYT+K-M+ AYP ANTON: + “TNOG C++: A+++ C*PETAC*K, 
‘The busts of Caracalla and Gota, facing that of Caracalla 
laureated and fo the lef, and of Geta to the right erased, 

as well as his name. —Countermark, a small human head. 
Rev—IIP * ZACIMOY « TOY - MPOCICTOY CTPATONIKEAN. 
Severus in rniltary attire, on horseback before an altar, 
holding in his eft hand a spear—JE, Medaltion. Ses 

tini, loco. sup. p. 280. 

‘This medallion is figured by Sestini, who probably con- 
siders the letters ITP. to stand for I1Poduxou; as he mentions 
the local government of the city to have been under Cura- 
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tori among other officers. ‘They might, however, stand for 
T1Purdvewe, but the TIP in these instances is generally 


affived to the name. 
uu. 


Obverse—as the preceding, but with the countermark of O€OY. 


Rev.—GIIL APXONTOC ***"* CTPATONIKEQN ** A fomale 
figure standing full faced, her head mrmounted by tho 
flower of the lotus; in hor right hand «peter 
left, a torch held erect, A. dog reclining at her fe 
looking up to the goddess, Medallion, Sestini, 










‘The goddess is Diana Luna, the scene of whose loves 
with Endymion, was laid at M Latmus or Lathymus in 
Caria, 


IV. 


Obverse—as the precoding, 


Rev— sIACONOC*CTPATONIKEON. A female figure 
walking to the loft, hor head surmounted by tho ealathus 
and lunated her right hand a torch held erect; 
the object he “in her ight hand obliterated. —— i. 
Medallion. Cabinet of Mr. Burgon. 

‘Mr. Birch observes, that this medallion has been re- 
struck, but that the type is similar to that of the preceding, 
dicating the same goddess; and that the lotus flower of 
Sestini is probably the calathus and disk, the common head 
attire of Diana in her character of Hecate, or the full and 
dichotomized disk of the moon. 
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XXUL. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A COIN OF CLEOPATRA AND 
M. ANTONY. 


[Un a letter tothe Bator.) 





In answer to your friend's questions, respecting the curious 
coin above engraved, the following observations ocour to 
me, If you should deem them worthy of insertion in your 
next number, they are much at your servic 

Its not unknown (o you that we are indebted to Haym 
for the first notice of this coin ;' and the merit is due to 
him of having correctly attributed it, and noticed its date, 
It may, however, be observed, that the indifferent preser= 
vation (mediocre conservazione) of the specimen which he 
had under his eye, probably led him into the error of 
reading and engraving NEA instead of Né, for it is very 
unlikely that the word NA. should be found on it, 

‘The coin having on each side merely an inscription 
ocoupying the field, may be cited, as affording one of the 
few examples known, of a coin without any type or repre- 
sentation on it, ‘This circumstance renders it also, at first 
ight, rather a dubious matter, which side was originally 
tended as the obverse; but as the style of the minting 
appears to be decidedly Egyptian, this inquiry I shall con- 




















' Tesoro Britannico, 1720, Vol. 





p- I71. plate 1, No. 5. 
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sider as solved, by following the peculiar and well-known 
indications in this respect, which are uniformly to be 
observed on most of the copper coins of the Ptolem 
We shall, therefore, probably not err, in describing our 
coin as follows; supplying, from a very fine and perfect 
example in the British Museum, the letters partially 
obliterated in the present specimen, 





Obverse.-BACIA * GA * NE. 
Rev.—ANTO * ITA *D. 


T have often had occasion to remark that evins are the 
Dest commentators on coins ; and on this occasion, we may, 
with advantage, call in the aid of an unerring, and most 
satisfactory commentary on the above truncated words, by 
referring to another coin (also in the British Museum), 
without which there might, perhaps, arise a diversity of 
opinion as to the true reading of both inscriptions, 
especially that on the obverse. Lt will, however, be 
readily conceded, on referring to the following description, 
that there can be no doubt that the coin under con- 
sideration was also struck in honour of Cleopatra, and 
M, Antony. 

Obverse—Portrait of Cleopatra BACIAICCA + KACOMATPA 
O6A- NEWTEPA. 


Reo-—Portrait of M+ Antony M + ANTWNIOC + AYTOKPATWP 
'TPITON * TPION + ANAPON. 





Returning to our coin, therefore, we interpret the in- 
scription on its obverse, Queen [Cleopatra] the younger 
(or new) Goddess [Isis], and that on the reverse [Marcus] 
Antonius, consul for the third time. It is precisely the 
letters YITA(ro¢]- F. (equivalent (o COS-IIL., so often seen 
‘on Roman denarii) which gives the coin before us a degree 
of interest, perhaps, unexpected, as it supplies us with a 
date; and helps us to ascertain on what occasion the title 0 
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the younger goddess, or the new Isis was probably given to 
Cleopatra. 

According to Eckhel,* Antony became consol for the 
third time A. U. 6. 723, (or B, 0, 31), in the early part of 
which year our coin was most probably struck at Alex- 
‘andria: for as tho battle of Actium was fought in 
September, and those disasters immediately followed which 
led to the death of Antony and Cleopatra soon afterwards, 
thero appears to be no period of the year 3, 0. 81, except 
the enrly part of it, to which the date on the coin can apply. 
Tt is remarkable, that to this period some of the most 
extraordinary passages in the lives of Antony and Cleo- 
patra are to bo referred. We learn from the 3rd Book 
of Dion Cassius (which comprises the history of the 
years of Rome, 722 and 723, n, c, 82 and 81), that among 
‘many other abuses of the religious ceremonies of the times, 
Cleopatra caused herself to be drawn about in public as a 
goddess, in a golden car, and that she and Antony “were 
painted, and otherwise represented, together, the one as Osiris 
cand Bacchus, and the other as Selene and Isis, 

Plutarch, in his life of Antony, referring to about the 
same period of time, relates, that having assembled the 
Alexandrians in the Gymnasium, Antony made an oration 
to the people, sitting on a throne of gold; and that Cleo- 
patra, who occupied a similar throne by his side, “ wore 
the sacred robe of Isis, and gave answers to the people as the 
new {or young] Isis” * . 

‘These events, as recorded by the authorities cited, imme- 
diately preceded the date of the coin before us, and there- 

* Doct. Num. Vet. Vol. vi. p. 48, 
ay picssicna fe doris owerdérrero, aids yy “Dowie 
Shear tafe Aire tee Rhos de 


+ Srodiy igpay “ewdoe dipbave, cat véa “og & irige. 
Plutarch : vit: Ant. § 54. : pees 
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fore render needless any further explanation of the purport 
of its singular insoription, with which it is also sufficiently 
obvious that we may connect an intention to honour and 
commemorate the personages alluded to. That the people 
of Egypt had been long familiar with the ceremony of 
aeifying their kings, is proved by the inscription on the 
Rosetta stone. 

In admitting, however, that it was the intention of the 
Alexandrians to honour Cleopatra and Antony by striking 
the coin under consideration, it will be perceived that it was 
not as mortals that they were so honoured. T must be allowed 
here to refer to an opinion which 1 formerly expressed,® 
and would adduce this coin in support of that opinion. Tt 
must not be for a moment supposed, that it was ever in- 
tended as a medal struck for the purpose of commemoration 
alone, as is the case with modern medals ; on the contrary, it 
‘can be proved to have been a current coin. 

In a copy of Havercamp, before me, is preserved a set 
of plates, of the coins of the kings of Exypt, which were 
never published, and appear to have been suppressed, per- 
hhaps for want of the letter press: among the coins engraved 
‘on these plates, in addition to a specimen corresponding in 
size, and every other particular, with the coin under consi- 
deration, I find an engraving of a coin half the size, and 
bearing precisely the same insoription; the one being size 
No.7, of Miomnet, and the other size No.4. The coins 
are very well engraved, and represented of their real dimen- 
sions; so that this plate proves the existence of two sizes” 
of the coin we have been considering, and leads to the 
conclusion that it was unquestionably struck, (as were all 
other ancient coins), for current money only. 

‘Tuomas Burcon. 








Brunswick Sq 
‘Dec. 19th, 


# Numismatic Journal, Vol. I. page 124, Art. XVIUL. 
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Conuzcrion oF Oninwrat Cons, aetoworxe xo Da. ou 
Sruzwirz.—The following account of this celebrated collection 
will afford much curious information to the reader of Oriental 
erature, and’ more expcily to every admirer of Oriental 
‘Numismatics. 

‘Dr. de Spréwitz, a Russian counsellor, known as an able and 
zealous numismatist, has spent much time and labour, during his 
residence in Moscow, in forming an extensive collection of 
Oriental coins. Advanced age, however, and a consequent change 
‘of circumstances, now compel him to give a description of 
contents of his cabinet, under the hope that some more youthful 
Inbourer in the same department, or some public society, may be 
{induced to purchase the entire series. 

This collection has been arranged by Mr. Frihn, counsellor of 
state, and director of the Asiatic Museum at St. Pete 
and it appears from his Descriptive Catalogue, thi 
total of {018 pleces, viz, 16 of gold, 874 of silver, und 109 of 
copper. They are distributed into the following classes -— 


1. Coins of the Caliph 
Omayades 

b. Abbasides . 

2 Ispebehdis. «+ 

8. Barisides SS 














+ (16 pieces. 
a7 
80 « 
4 Aghlebides - “ 
bie 
6. Samanides - 
7. Princos of the Bulga 
8 Boowihides . . 
9. Siyarides . . . 
10. Merwanides - ) 
1, Turk-Chane Hos 
12, Seldshukides . 
19. Atabekes © 1 1 
44, Artokides 2) 2 
15, Charen Shale 
. Dshudshides (Khans of the Golden Hord), . 2 
47. Kbans of the Crimm s,s... ie: 


2 


wSaaseornwwn kes 
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18. Hulaguides ©... s+ + + + + + 18 pieces. 
19, Mechanides. © 8 
20. Dshagataides. 2 2 se 
21. Timoorides, Kybanides, &. 6 6 +s 9 « 
22\ Baboorides» se ee ee 
23. Osmanides (Turks). - s+ 6. + ss 40 
24. Dynasts of Persia. 6 5 6 39 « 





25. Pigment ttunae of 
26, Different Dynaatin, and uncertain ones. 2 90 4 
27. Miscellaneous Coins, Chinese, Japanese, &e.. 20 
In addition to the above, there are five Mahomedan seals, and 
two scymetars, with Persian inscriptions. 

‘This splendid collection is well known; M, Friihn who has 
arranged, classified, and catalogued it, speaks of it in his disser- 
tation on three coins of the Wolga-Bulghares, in the “ Memoires 
de V'Acad. Impér. des Sc. de St. Peters, Vime. serie,” 
1830; and again in his dissertation on the coins of the Ulus 
Dshudgi, St. Petersb. 1832, Those coins which: were procured 
for this collection from the cabinet of M. Pflug are mentioned by. 
him in his work “ Beitrige sur Muhamedanischen Numismatik.” 
‘The short treatise of this author, “De Musei Sprewitziani 
‘Mosquae Numnis Cupreis,” refers to a former collection of Dr. de 
Sprewitz, now in tho cabinet of the university of Charkow. 

‘The following observations will shew the great value and im- 
portance of the collection. 

‘Among the coins of the Caliphs are two most remarkable ones 
of silver, of the year of the Hegira 148, coined at Kufa and 
‘at Arran} the only coins heretofore known of that year, are one 
‘of copper (Bokharra) in the eabinet of St. Petersburgh ; and one 
of silver (Muhammedan) at Stockholm, ‘The collection at St, 
Petersburgh possesses but a fragment of a silver coin of the year 
194 Serendsch ; but in that of Dr. de Sprewits, there is a speci- 
‘men in fine preservation; there is also a silver coin of the year 
199, coined by a Tobbatoka, under the sovereignty of Mahmoun, 
hich is particularly rare, About sixteen yens ago, by a lucky 
accident, the cabinet at Gotha produced a coin of’ Ali Kidha, 
‘Mahmoun’s proclaimed successot (Hall. Literat. Zeit. 1820, No. 
286), with which it wae posible to complete a fragment of & 
similar coin of the year 204, published by M. Friihn (Protusio, 
p-19, &c.). Sines that time M. Fran has published a similar 
coin, belonging to the cabinet of Mr. Nejelow; a third specimen 
of the year 204, coined at Mahommedia, is in the collection of 
M, de Sprewitz, in whose possession are likewise one of each 
of the years 208, 209, 210 (of wkich years only two besides are 
‘Known to numismatists) that of 208 was coined at Demeshk, of 
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209, and of 210, at Arran. Tiie coins of Mahmoun’s immediate 
‘successor, are all very scarce ; here there are 28 of thein. OF the 
Caliph Mutassembillab, only 7 are known to be in 
in the Academy of Science, at St, Petersburgh, and 5 i 
lection. Of Mulewekkel-al-Allah, there are here 8 coins; at St. 
Petersburgh only 2. Of Mustaim only 4 coins were heretofore 
known (248, 248, and 280) one of thein of Tifiy (248) was in 
the cabinet of M, Pflug; and it is now, with 5 others, in the pos- 
session of M. de Sprewitz, Of Mused-billah, only 4 were known ; 
in this collection, there are as many. Of Mubtedi, of which there 
is only one specimen at St. Petersburgh, and no other known, 
there ishere one. Of the two coins of Mutemed, ones to be found 
here, of the year 256, formerly in the possession of M. Pflug. 
‘There is also a coin of the year 838, on which the name of the 
coining placo is not very distinct. ‘This piece is very remarkable, 
it bears the name of the Caliph, El-Mostakti-billah, and of the 
famous Emir-al-Ororah, Turun or Tuznn, ‘These are the most 
interesting among the coins of the Caliphs; and the number is 
ater than that of any other collection of which we have any 
nowledge. At St. Petersburgh, for instance, we find only 9 
‘coins of tho Omayades, and 58 of tho Abbassides; at Kajan 
9 of the Omayades, and 49 of the Abbassides ; at Gotha 12 
of the former, and 74 of th latter; at Milan 13 Omayades, and 
."Mareden mentions 18 of the Omayades, and 52 
of the Abbassides. ‘The present collection is enriched with 16 of 
the Omayades, and 270 of the Abbassides, ‘The following cl 
contain many remarkable species. The coins of the Ispebedis have 
obtained an interest from M, Fridhn's discovery, that they were 
coined by the native princo of Tabarestan, towards the end of the 
Sight entry, being formerly aeribed to the Safanide, and 
wards supposed to be the Brst coins of the Caliphs. The 
of the ‘Tabrides are particularly numerous, and some very rare, 
while at St, Petersburgh there are but 11, at Kasan 4, and in 
the other collections mentionod above, there are none : those which 
are particularly deserving of notice are, one of the year 220, of 
which only 2 are known; one of the year 221, the only one known; 
one of 226, of which year but one is known ; and one of 283, the 
only one known, ‘The coins of the Wolga-Bulgharians, 
extremely rare : one of the year 338, belonging to this collection, 
hhas been described by M. Frihn in his dissertation, where ho 
calls it, not undeservedly, “an ornament of the new collection of 
'M, de Sprewitz:” another coin is of the year 866. OF the rare 
coins of the Buwihredes, M. Frikn has described that of the year 
397, (Schiraz) which is now in this collection, as “ Numinum 












































‘These observations may be sufficient to call the attention of 
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numismatists to a collection which, in its kind, surpasses any 
known private one, and can be put in comparison with any 
Public one. 

‘These few descriptive remarks may suffice to invite the attention 
both of private individuals, and of the directors of pabl 
cabinets, to a collection of oriental coins far surpassing that of 
any amateur, and scarcely inferior, in value and extent, to the 
Oriental series of any national institution. 

Dr. Grote, of Hanover, is charged with the negociation ; and 

itor of the Numismatic Chronicle will undertake the trans 
tission of any communication on the subject. 














New Enrrion or Rupino's Awwats ov rie Consaci 
‘Thirteen numbers of the new edition of this valuable and impox- 
tant work have already appeared. Besides several new plates, 
it contains much additional letter-press, comprising an account of 
the vast deposit of coins in the river Dove at Tutbury, and the 
Beaworth hoard of the pennies of William the Conqueror. ‘The 
typography of this edition is remarkable for its neatness and 
Beauty, and the whole work, when completed; will be a valuable 
addition to the English Historical Library, since it is not to the 
nurnismatist alone that it will prove useful. ‘The history of the 
coinage of any nation must be important, and eannot fail to throw 

and customs, to which the ordinary 

Ruding” is rich in such infor 

mation ; and those who would make themselves acquainted with 

some of the most interesting events in English history, will do 

‘well to subscribe to the “ Annals of the Coinage,” even though 
sed of a taste for numismatic stu 


























saric Booxs.—The prices realised at the sale of the 
ate Mr. Young’s stock of Numismatic Books, afford good evi- 
dence that the taste for numismatic pursuits is gaining ground in 
this country. All the books sold well, and some of them brought 
prices so high, as to make it evident that the purchasers, in their 
eagerness to form a numismatic library, paid but little attention 
to the intrinsic merit of the works. 





Discovery or Tneasune.—A countryman, while raising 
stones, some days ago, on a farm in the barony of Knoi 
ninny, in this county, was fortunate enough to find, under a 
heavy flag, n earthen vessel containing a large number of gold 
coins of various kinds, some of them of great antiquity, and all 
in perfect preservation. Among them we observed guineas of the 
reign of William III., George I., and George TI., with half 
guineas of those reigns, some large Portuguese, and small Roman 
VoL. te EE 
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coins, all bright, and of the parest gold. ‘There was an aperture 
tundet the stone, large enough to admit a hand to reach the 
treasure. ~ Erne Packet. 


Com Sate at MowicH—On the 29rd of July last, the 
uplicate coins of the Royal Collection were sold at Munich. 
The salo cataloguo in entitled—Perzeichniss, con Miinzen und 
‘Medailten besonders bayerischer, pfalsischer und gestlicher Fiirsten 
‘Mirchen Lindau. 1838. 12mo, pp-216, with a genealogical table, 








History ov THe Fnenon Canier—The Chevalier du 
‘Mersan has published a small volume in octavo, entitled— 
“Histoire du Cabinet des Médailles, Antiques, et Pierres gravées," 
&o, Paris 1838, Besides an interesting account of the forma: 
tion and increase of this splendid national museum, the volumé 
contains a descriptive catalogue, illustrated by notes, of every 
remarkable object of ancient and modern art, with biographical 
notices of those savans whose Inbours and writings have contri 
buted to the enlargement, or the illustration, of the numerous 
monuments of antiquity contained in the Bibliothéque Royale, 
‘We shall recur to this vory interesting work in a future number. 














‘The “ Numismatische Zeitung,” edited by M. Leitzmann, now in 
its fifth year is published in ato. every fifteen days, at Weissengie 
in ‘Thuringia. It is devoted exclusively to the coins of the 
middle ages. We regret to find that the publication of the 
« Blatter fir Miinzkunde” has been suspended. 


The “Reowe Numismatigue,” continues to flourish undor the 
superintendence of its able editors, M. M. do In Saussaye, and 

artier. We have marked several articles for especial notice, but 
must reserve our remarks for some future number. 





Exoxisn Conoxation Mepa1s.—Mr. William Till, whose 
work on the Roman Denarius, and English ‘Silver Penny,” we 
had oceasion to notice a few months ago, is again in the field, 
Encouraged by the notices of his former work, * more than fity 
reviews from the country, as well as the metfopolis, all favour 
able,” he now presents them with another duodecimo under the 
following title— Descriptive Particulars of English Coronation 
Medals, from the Inauguration of King Edward VI., to our 
prosent sovereign, Queen Victoria,” &e, Mx. Tillis as discursive 
as usual. He discourses of Dr. Johnson, and Green, the balloon- 
man; of the Anglesea pennies, and Count Bergami; of Admiral 
Blake, and Robert Cocking; of the Lion’s Head, at Venice, and 
“Tom's Coffee House in London: in fact, of every thing animate 
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and inanimate, which ean by any possibility be brought within 
the sphere of the subject of which he treats. 


‘Te Ins Conaoz.—Mr. John Lindsay of Cork, barrister 
at law, is engaged on a history of the coinage of Ireland. He is, 
‘well known to our readers by vari 
have confident hopes, that this his 
sr country will contain much that is new and interesting. 
‘Mr. Lindsay's numismatic knowledge and zeal aro attested by 
what he has already achieved, and we look with impatience for 
his forthcoming volume. 








Discoveny or Axoro-Saxox Cots 1x Nonway.—In the 
month of February 1836, there were discovered near Egersund,a 
argo quantity of coins’ of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
B wveral of Otho and the Dukes of Bavaria, of the 
ry, there was a considerable number of the pennies 
tf our Anglo-Saxon Princes namely, Eadgue, Edward IL 
Ethelred, and Canute; and these are said to contain the name 
of 60 moneyers unknown to Ruding. This treasure 
to have been buried between the year 1028 and 1030, 
Canute invaded Norway, and marched against Olatis, the king of 
that country. ‘The whole of th purchased for the 
museum of Christiana, and have been arranged and classed by 
the Curator M. Holmboe, in a work published in that city in 
1836, We have not seen this work, but it is highly commended 
dy our excellent colleague M. Cartier, in the second number of 
the “ Reoue Numismatigue” (Mars et Avril 1888), 























PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 





‘The Society met for the Session, on ‘Tuunspay tHe 
22nd of Noveamen. 
Dr. Lee, President, in the Chair. 

Numerous presents of Numismatic works, as well as of 
coins and medals, were announced, among which was a box 
of coins collected in Alexandria, by Lord Prudhoe. 

‘The papers read were— 


i 


Ring, er} A letter from Dr. Grotefend of Hannover, on the 


“td” § Ring Money of the Ancients, &e. &e, 
m 


Menoratot YA lotter from Mr. W. R. Hamilton, President of 
Bioades § tho Royal Society of Literature, introducing a me- 
morial of Blondeaa on the state of the English Mint in the 
seventeenth century. 





mw. 


Rapan ola J ‘Translations of two papers in the “Revue de 
Mews” § 1a Numismatique Frangoise.” on the Roman Coin 
Moulds found in France. 


Alll these papers appear in the present number of the 
‘Numismatic Chronicle, 
Mr, Baron Bolland, was duly elected a Member of the Societ 
‘Which then adjourned to December 27, 1888. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘We are under obligations to mariy foreign correspondents, who 
have kindly forwarded to us letters and notices. We beg, 
however, to remind them that the charge for postage for a 
pamphlet of some dozen pages, amounts to nearly as mary 
shillings sterling ! Owing to this we have been reluctantly 
compelled to refuse several pamphlets, which have been sent 
through the post. 








Our friends at Sandwich, Liverpool, Northampton, York, Bir- 
mingham, Dover, and Norwich, will receive our acknow- 
Jedgments for their various kind’ attentions. 


‘We have long been in expectation of hearing from M. Thomsen, 
to whom we forwarded on the 25th of November a letter 
and paequet. 





8, will do well to procure the “ E: 
‘Suites Monetaires Byzantine” of Mr. F. de Saulcy, which 
will greatly assist him in the arrangement of his cabinet, 
Du Cange and Banduri are useful, but much ne 
een thrown on the coins of the Byzantine 
time of these writers. ‘The plates in illustration of M. do 
Sauley's work are most accurate and valuable to the collector 
and student, 





ii de Classification des 















‘Wo are sorry that, in replying to our correspondent E. H. in our 
last number, wo omitted to state that the paragraph on the 
coronation medal, written by J. W. B., was inaccurately 
printed. For “which really is an agreeable and happy 
manner—the feeling” &c. read which recalls in an agree- 
‘able and happy manner the feeling,” &c. 
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: ‘XXL 


ON THE DATE OF CLEOPATRA’S ASSUMPTION 
OF THE TITLE @€a- NewrePa. 


Sin, 

‘Ture coin of Antony and Cleopatra, so ingeniously 
described in your last number, possesses the greater interest, 
because, as Mr. Burgon observes, ‘it supplies us with a date, 
and helps us to ascertain on what occasion the title of the 
younger goddess, or the new Isis, WAS PROBABLY GIVEN to 
Cleopatra.” I will venture to assert, that the coin supplies 
us with the date when the title in question was cenrainny 
assume by the daughter and wife of the Ptolemies. I 
rest my opinion upon the quotation from Platarch, giving 
to the second clause a translation somewhat different from 
Mr. Burgon’s; and that for, reasons which I respectfully 
submit to your consideration. 

‘The following is the quotation from Plutarch: rodjv 
luphy "Iaidoe AddpCare, xad via "Tove txpmparve. Plutarch, 
Vit, Ant. § 54. Cleopatra “ wore the sacred robe of Isis, 
and gave answers to the people as the new [or young] 
Isis.” Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 1. p.200. "The latter 
clause, Kal va “Save Expnparisey—which I should translate, 
cand called herself the new Isis,—in order to boar Mr. Burgon’s 
rendering, should be, Gore wal véa “Inc dypnudrege, thus 
agreeing with a similar phrase in Strabo, dere kai Pasidete 
txonuériae. To this I would add, that in Plutareh’s time 
the verb xompari¢w was almost invariably used in the senso 
‘of appello, voco, nominos or in the sonse of nomen accipio, 
nuncupor, appellor, eorresponding with the Greck terms, 
avondtouay, cadiypay Se. Quotations might be adduced 
from the earlier historian, Polybius, in confirmation of this 

Vout rr 
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interpretations as, for instance, Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. 
§ 98, rotrp dagipor Exeivou rg pu) Eddnpa reperiBeoBae pote 
xonudritery Bacrdedey differing from him in this respect, in not 
assuming the diadem, or calling himself hing. See, also, 
Polyb, Hist. 5, § 57. 

We find tho same word thus used in the New Testament, 
Acts xi. 26, tyévero—yonparlea mpiroy by ‘Ayrioxelg robe 
HaOnrae Xpioriavode; and it came to pass that the disciples 
Wwene cairn Cunrstians first in Antioch ; and again, 
Rom, vii. 8, poryadte xpnpariac, adultera mcupabiter. In 
each of these examples, the verb, as in the quotation 
from Plutarch, is in the active voice. 

With such usngo before us, you will at once perceive, 
that we run but little risk of error in asserting, on the 
authority of Plutarch, that Cleopatra did call herself, or was 
called, via “Tee; and that the date of this assumption, of 
‘what was looked upon as more than mortal honour, is sup- 
plied by the coin in question. 

Tam, Sir, your's faithfully, 
> 3B Reape. 








XXIV. 
IRON MONEY OF KORDOFAN. 


{Read before the Numismatic Society 24th January, 1889.) 


Si, 

In the course of my travels in the interior of 
Africa, I visited Kordofan, the capital of which province is 
Lobeyet, or Bl Obeyed, where I was not a little surprised 
to find that the most common money in circulation amongst 


IRON MONEY OF KORDOFAN. a 


the peasantry, was a piece of iron, not unlike the section of 
a mushroom, This money is called Hasshahshah. 

‘To account for the introduction of this coin, it is neces- 
sary to mention a few circumstances connected with the 
country. 

Kordofan is situated in 10° 11’ north latitude, and 29° 2" 
east longitude ; it was tributary to Darfoor, until taken, 
fifteon years ago, by the Deftardar Bey, who was despatched 
by Mahomed Ali Pacha at the head of an expedition, At 
that time Lobeyet did not contain more than 8,000 or 
10,000 inhabitants; when I visited it in the spring of 1897, 
its population was about 40,000. Whilst tributary to Dar 
oor, all transactions were conducted by barter and a grain, 
called Duku (from which the people make their bread) 
was the staple commodity of exchange. After Mahomed 
Ali’s government was established, the Egyptian and other 
coins were introduced ; but, as all articles of consumption 
in the bazaar were so remarkably cheap, tho inhabitants 
found that thoy had not sufficient small change for the pur- 
poses of business; and,-as a rich iron ore exists near the 
surface, and in great quantity, at Wad Dessacki and its 
neighbourhood, a village about fifty miles east of Lobeyet, 
the peasants resorted there, and made the iron money to 
which they have given the name of Hasshahshah. ‘The 
value of each of these pieces of money is one para, forty 
being equal to one Egyptian piastre, which, according to 
the present rate of exchange, is equal to 24d. sterling, 
They are made without any reference to weight; one, 
which I possess, weighs 121 grains, whilst another weighs 
498 grains, though both are of the same value. ‘They have 
a type to which they more or less approach. 
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Nassmausmas oF KORDOPAN. 
Tam not aware of iron money having been found in any 





other part of the interior of Africa, except at Loggun, 
mentioned by Denham and Clapperton, from whose travels 
T subjoin the following particulars :— 


« Loggun, the capital of which country (Kernuk) is on 
the banks of the Shary, and in 12° 7' north latitude, is a 
very populous country. Kemuk has 15,000 inhabitants at 
least; they speak a language nearly Bogharmi, ‘The 
Shouass are all around them, and to them they ate in- 
dobted for the plontiful supply of bullocks, milk, and fat, 
with which the market abounds: these necessaries are paid 
for by tobes, and blue cotton in stripes, which the Loggun 
people make and dye of a very, beautiful colour. ‘They 
have, also, a metal. currency in Loggun, the first I had 
seon in Negroland ; it consists of thin plates of iron, some- 
thing in the shape of a tip with which they shoe race- 
hhorses; these are made into parcels of ten and twelve, 
according to the weight, and thirty of these parcels are 
equal in value to ten rottola, or a dollar. 
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«The money market, however, of Loggun, has its flue- 
tuations; the value of its ‘circulating medium’ is settled, 
by proclamation, at the commencement of the weekly 
market, every Wednesday; and speculations are made by 
the Bulls and Beaf§, according to their belief of its rise or 
fall. Previous to the Sultan’s receiving tribute, or duty, 
‘on bullocks or indigo, the delatoo generally proclaims the 
‘currency to be below par; while, on the contrary, when he 
hhas purchases to make for his household, preparatory to 
one of their feasts, the value of their metal is invariably 
increased. The proclamation of the value of the metal 
always excites an amazing disturbance, as if some were 
losers, and some gainers, by the variation.” 


I onclose some specimens of the Hasshabshah for the 
‘Musoum of the Society, and remain, 
Your obedient sorvant, 


Antuun T. Hornoyn. 
Athenaoum Club 
Pall Mall, January 6, 1889. 





‘To the President of the Numiamatie Society. 





XXY. 
COIN OF TITIOPOLIS IN ISAURIA. 


Avrnovan the numismaties of the nations of the ancient 
world have not yet been sufficiently studied and compre- 
hended, inasmuch as we have barely (if, indeed, we have) 
determined the signification of the figures of a few coins; 

1 Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and 


Central Africa in the Years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Den- 
‘ham, Captain Clapperton, and the late Dr. Oudney,” Ato, p. 287. 
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and that, if we except the coins which bear the names of 

kings or emperors, hardly any monuments of this class, so 

interesting for history, can be assigned to a positive epochs 
ot we ae, comparatively, far advanced with regard to the 

{geographical nomenclature. 

‘The immenso quantity of pieces comprehended under 
the general title of Greek coins, that has been published or 
arranged in cabinets, shows so considerable a series of 
names of towns and nations, that we cannot entertain the 
hope of seeing the list greatly augmented hereafter. 

‘The appearance of a coin bearing the name of a town, 
quite new in numismaties, and almost unknown in history, 
is, therefore, a fact, the importance of which cannot: but: be 
highly appreciated. ‘To publish it is, in the eyes of a 
numismatist, areal pleasure. Ihave, therefore, first to thank 
‘Monsieur Menche, of Aire, for having kindly confided to 
me the precious imperial Greok coin which is the subject of 
this notice, and which chance threw into his possession, 

‘The description is as follows:— 

KAICAP*AAPIANOC. A barbarously executed head of the 
‘Emperor Hadrian, to the right. 

Reo. —TITIONOARKTON. (Of the inhabitants of Titiopolis). 
Jupiter sitting, to the left, holding in his right hand a 
potera, hs left supporting the hasta. 

‘The reading of tho legend is beyond all doubt; what 
renders its interpretation clffcult is, that in most. geogra- 
phical dictionaries the name Titiopolis is not to be found, 
However, the Dictionary of Ferrari, published by Baudrand, 
makes mention of this town, and adds these words: hodie 
aud memoratur (at the present day not on record). 

Itis to this state of oblivion that wo must undoubtedly 
attribute the omission of the name of this town by Messrs. 
Bishoff and Miiller in their very complete Dictionary. 
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I shall here state all the information I have been able to 
collect: respecting the town of Titiopolis: the many and 
tedious inquiries in which I have engaged on this occasion, 
give me reason to think that, for the present, nothing im- 
portant can be added thereto, 

1.—In the list of prelates who assisted at the Council of 
Constantinople, held in 881, we find the name of Artemius, 
Bishop of Titiopolis, of the province of Isauria, 

2—The canons of the Council of Chaleedon, in 451, 
bear the subscription of Mompretus, Bishop of Titiopolis, 
of the second Cilic 

8.—The notice of Hierocles, composed in the seventh 
contury, gives the name of Twrwrode among those of the 
twenty-three towns which had Seleucia for their metropolis. 

4-—In 406, at the Council of Constantinople, in trullo 
palatié imperatorii, a bishop of Titiopolis assisted, whose 
signature is in these terms: Aderioe daxworoe extaxorog 
‘Tirourodewe rnc Teavpuy exapxiac Spoac veeypaba. 

5.—Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his work entitled 
Tip Orparwy, thus writes in relation to the province of 
Soloncia: Seleucia is a part of Ismuria, which is bounded 
‘on the west by Mount Taurus, which the Isaurians inhabit; 
on the east by the mountains of Cilicia. . . . The 
heights of Seleucia, and the lands of the interior, aro called 
Decapolis (i.e. Ten Towns). ‘The first among these towns 
is Germanicopolis, the second ‘Titiopolis, the third Domi- 
tiopolis, &e.” ‘The Emperor Constantine wrote towards 
the middle of the tenth century. 

6.—Towards the end of the twelfth, the historian of the 
crusades, William of ‘Tyre, again mentions the town of 
Titiopolis among the twenty-four suffragan bishoprics of 
Seleucia, This is the last: trace we have of the existence 
of this town, Whether after this it was destroyed, as were 
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so many others of Asia Minor, or whether it changed its 
ancient name for a Turkish or Arabian one, is one of those 
difficult questions in comparative geography, which very 
special studies might perhaps solve; but I ought to remark, 
that the most minute investigations have not afforded me 
any light upon this subject, 

The coin of M. Menche, struck under the reign of 
Hadrian, that is, between the years 117 and 188, a.D., and 
about 250 years previous to the Council of Constantinople, 
at which the Bishop Artemius assisted, proves that under 
the High Empire, the town of Titiopolis was of some im- 
portance; and yet, till the time of William of ‘Tyre, ten 
centuries elapsed without any historian transmitting the 
least detail regarding the history or exact position of this 
town, 

‘As to the origin of its name, I wil just remark, without 
attaching more importance to the observation than such 
remarks deserve, that, whichever orthography is preferred, 
Titiopolis, or Titopolis, interpretations of them may be 
given, which, while equally admissible, are equally liable to 
the same objection, a total want of proof, 

‘Thus the name Titopolis, compared with that of Domi- 
tiopolis, might give reason to believe that the two places 
were founded by the sons of Vespasian, or, at least, that the 
names were changed in honour of those princes by two 
towns belonging to the same province, and actuated by the 
same intorests, Whereas, if we adopt the form Titiopolis, 
we might seek in it a religious origin, examples of which 
are before us in Tios of Paphlagonia and Diospolis. 
AnuooBerne 8 ey Bidvmaxcie gow Krworny re wows yeveadn 
Tarapor Dovra Haprayonar, & ex re ryigy rev Auay Teov xpooa- 
‘yopevaut...«-Demosthenes, in his Bythinian (histories), says, 
that the founder of the city was Pataros, when he took 
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Paphlagonias and that, from the worship of Jupiter, it had 
received the name of Tos. ‘The figure of Jupiter seen on 
the coin I have now described, would tend to support this 
supposition, which would be further confirmed by the con- 
stant presence of the attributes of Jupiter on the coins of 
Seleucia, the ¢ypes being certain indications of a worship of 
Jupiter prevailing in the motropolis of Titiopolis, 
Ao. pz Loxarenimn. 


[trom the Revue Numismatique, No. 6, Read before the Numismatic 
Society, February "2, 1839.) 


XXVI. 

ON TWO SMALL BRASS COINS OF THE SECOND 
CONSTANTIUS, WITH THE LETTERS “PLON" IN 
THE EXERGUE. 

[Read befor the Numismatle Society, February 28, 18803} 

Dear Sin, 

Tam enabled to lay before you and the Numis- 
matic Society two small brass coins of the second Constan- 
tius, which I trust will not be deemed wholly unworthy of 
consideration. 

‘They belong to a class of Roman coins restricted, I be- 
lieve, to the Constantine family, bearing, in the exergue, 
the letters PLON ; generally, and with good reason, looked 
upon, as the insignia of the Metropolitan Officina of 
Britain, 

No.1, Obv.—FL + IVL+ CONSTANTIVS : NOB*+ C. The 

Taureated head of the young Cwesar to the left: front bust 
‘with an embroidered paludamentum over the tunic. 

Rev.-—PROVIDENTIAE « CAESS. The gate of a camp, sur- 

mounted by a star. In the exergue, P « PLON. 

No. 2, Obv—FLA + CONSTANTIVS + NOB « Laureated 

head and bust, with paludamentum over the tunic, to the 

Reif tha former, with PLON. 

Vou 1 oa 
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‘The rarity of these coins, as regards the exergual marks, 
will be obvious on my observing; that in your illustrated 
essay “On the Coins of the Romans relating to Britain,” no 
specimen of the second Constantius is described or referred 
to: and in Banduri’s extensive list of this Emperor's coins, 
will be found a vast number of the well-known continental 
mintages; but only a single instance is given, on which the 
letters PLON occur; which isolated exception, I presume, 
from your silence, was considered of such questionable au- 
thenticity, as not to warrant its insertion in a work compiled 
from materials confirmed and sanctioned in their genuine- 
ness by personal observation, 

‘Tho existence of these hitherto unnoticed coins of Con- 
stantius being proved, we have good grounds for inferring, 
that a search into the more extensive cabinets of British 
numismatics, would be rewarded by a discovery of others of 
the same ara, as yot overlooked or unpublished. 

‘The Emperor Julian' informs us, that when Constantius 
was appointed by his father, tho Emperor Constantine, 
Governor of Gaul, he had scarcely emerged from boyhood : 
and his portrait on these two coins, which we may safely 
say wore struck during his tenure of that office, is that of a 
youth of about fourteen. Providentia Caesarum is an adula- 
tory legend of common occurrence on the military coins of 
this family : but in this instance it may not be inappropriate; 
for Julian adds, that the youthful Casar was, in prudence 
and foresight, unsurpassed by the most experienced of his 
age. 

Your's, &e. 
Cuarues Roacu Sara. 


Lathbury, Feb, 26th, 18395 


Cp 
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XXVIL. 


MEDALS OF THE PRETENDER. 


Sin, 

Ir the following description of a series of Medals, 
complimentary and satirical, struck on the birth of the Pre- 
tender in the year 1688, and the few remarks offered, bo 
thought of sufficient interest for the Numismatic Chronicle 
I should feel pleasure in furnishing another series, with few 
exceptions, from my own collection. 

Your's, &e. 


W. D. Haaoanp. 
‘Lee Grove, Beb Sth, 1889. 





No. 1.—The young Princo, under the figure of Hercules, who 
destroys the serpents while in his eradle. By the serpen 
is understood the hopes of tho Protestants. Tt has 
round the medal this inscription: MONSTRIS  DANT 
FUNERA+CUNE, “His cradle is the Tomb of 
Monsiors” Exergue, «small crown over two serpents 
entwined. 

Rev-—he Princo of Wales's feathers in a royal crown, with this 
inscription round it: FULTA + TRIBUS * METY- 
ENDA* CORONA. Exergue, 1688, “A crown that 
thas theee supporters is formidable.” 


No.2.—In the centre is the royal arms surmounted by the royal 
‘erown, the whole supported by four cherubs ; the upper 
fone, on the left, holds the arms of the Prince of Wal 
that on the right, the Prince's feathers, with this inscrip- 
tion round the medal : HONORT: PRIN MAG - BRIT 
FRA ET: HIB - NAT 10: IVN- 1688. “In honour 
of the Prince of Great Britai 

Rev.—A. naked infant on a cushion—ships in the distance; 
‘above are two winged angels with trumpets of fame ; the 
cone on the left holds the erown, the other a palm branch 
between them is a scroll supported with the word 
VENIAT. “Let him com 
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No. 8-—Busts, to the right, of James II.and his Queen, with this 
inscription round : TACOBVS «II: M - BRIT: REX 
MARIA: M - BRIT REG. “James II) King of 
Great Britain: Mary, Queen of Great Britain.” 

Reo-—A map of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; on the right 
is the sun rising in splendour, which dispels the clouds, 
‘and enlightens the kingdoms, Two-thirds round the 
medal is this inscription: ILLAS -FVGAT » RECREAT 
ISTAS. He scatters the former and rejoices the latter.” 
In the exergue, OB + NATVM « WALLIZ: - PRIN- 
CIPEM - GAB * SILVIVS - EQ + AVR - AD 
SERDANIA-ET- NORW-REG* ABL« EXT + C-C 
MDCLXXXVIIL « Gabriel Silvius, Knight, Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of Sweden and Norway, has 
hind this medal struck on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, 1688,"" 

No.4.—Bust to the left crowned with laurel, with flowing ha 
‘and slight drapery: under the bust, a full-blown ros 
round it, this inscription: IACOBVS - Il + D-G 
BRITANNIARUM * IMPERATOR.  « James I, by 
the grace of God, Sovereign of Great Britain.” 

Revo—Tho Queen sitting in a state bed, holding in her arms the 
































Jonas, Exinon, with, this fusions FELICITAS 
UBLICA. « Public felicity :” and in the exergue, OB 
PELICISS » M- BRIT « PRINC + NATIV + 20 - IVN 
1688 + IG + VITUS - EQ + B:G + MARC + D AL- 


BYVILLE : ET + SA» ROM: IMP+ APUD: BAT 
ABLEG* EXT: C+. “Tgnatius Vitus, Knight of 
St. George, Marquis of Albyville and the Holy. Roman 
Empire, Ambassador Extraordinary in Holland, has had 
this modal struck to celebrate the very happy day of the 
Dirth of the Prince of Great Britain, 80th June, 1688.” 

No.5.—Bust, to tho left, laureate mantle over the shoulders ; 
legend, GIVE THE KING THY JUDGMENTS, 0 

Rove—An angel guarding the infant Prince in a cradle beneath 
a cmopys legends AND, THY RIGHTEOUSNESS 
TO 7 ING'S SON, PSAL. 27: 1.” Exergue, 
PRINCE OF WALES, BORN 10 JUNE, 1688, 
‘Mr. Hawkes states this medal to be stamped in imitation 
of engraving, and the workmansbip to be very rude. 


No. 6,—The figure of Truth, erushing under her foot a serpent. 





4 There isa vaiety of this medal given in Van Loon. 
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She holds open the door of a cabinet, emblem of the 
secret council of the King of England; within the eabinet 
is seen the Jesuit Peters, chief of this council, thrusting 
through the top of it a young child, who holds in one 
hand a royal erown, and in the other a chalice ; a ray of 
Jight from a cloud falls upon it+ in the distance is seen a 
fleet of ships, all sailing the same way. Round the medal 
are these words : SIC“ NON» HEREDES: DEERUNT. 
In this manner heirs will not fail” On the door of the 
cabinet is this legend: TAC + FRANC + EDUARD 
SUPPOSIT « 20 “ IVNII- 1688, “James Francis Ea- 
‘ward, supposititions, 20th June, 1688.” 

Rev.—The Trojan horse covered with a cloth, on which are these 
words: LIBERT: CONS: SINE*IURAM - ET LEG 
P. “Liberty of conscience, without oaths and without, 
penal laws." On the girth is the word ASTU. “Cun 
hing.” In the distance is seen the ity of Troy in flames 
Round tho medal is the inscription, imitated from Virgil, 
EQUO + NUNQUAM : TU > CREDE » BRITANNE, 
‘Englishmen never trust to this horse.” 

-A female, who, on opening basket, brings to view a 

child having the tail of a serpent: there are two other 
females in the distance, one with uplifted hands, showing 
surprise; the other seems to run away from the monster. 
Round the medal, from Ovid, INFANTEMQUE + VI- 
DENT » APPORRECTUMQUE * DRACONEM. 
“They there find n child with the foot of a serpent.” 

Rev.—A. drooping rose-tree, near the foot of which there 
‘appears a new and vigorous shoot. Half round the 
upper field of the medal is TAMEN * NASCATUR 
OPORTET » MDCLXXXVIL. “However it may bo, 
it must be born.” Exergue, 1688, 


Van Loon remarks upon this medal thus: «The basket, 
is that which Pallas had given in charge to the three 
daughters of Cecrops; and one of them having the curi- 
osity to open the basket, finds Ericthonius a monster, half 
child and half serpent, which owed its birth to Vulean, but 
which came into the world without a mother. This isa 
happy allusion; the threo daughters of Cecrops are the 
three kingdoms of Great Britain, Eriethonius, the Prince of 
Wales: the extraordinary birth of the monster that had 
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no mother; alludes to the birth of the Prince, and the bar- 
renness of the Queen. The drooping rose-tree, on the 
reverse, is emblematical of the extinguished vigour of the 
King and Queen.” 

He further remarks, These two medals (Nos. 6 and 7) 
were struck to show that the pretended Prince was a sup- 
posititious child ; which appears very possible, if the follow- 
ing circumstances be true: it was, at least, so generally 
thought to be so, that the Prince and Princess of Orange 
ceased to have him prayed for in their chapel. It was cer- 
tainly very remarkable, that this child was born just two 
days after the imprisonment of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who, according to law, ought to have been present on 
the occasion. It: was no less remarkable, that the Princess 
Ann was at the time absent, being advised to change the 
air; and that when the Queen was confined, no one was 
admitted into her room but foreigners, Catholics, and peo- 
ple wholly devoted to the Court, who were all interested in. 
passing for legitimate a successor who, in establishing the 
Roman Catholic religion, would insure their own good for- 
tune, and would at once dash to the ground the hopes of 
tho Protestants, and the suecession established in the person 
of the Princess of Orange.” 


XXVOL. 


ON THE COINS OF THE THESSALIAN LARISSA. 
Br Saver Binoy, Esa. 
{Read before the Numismatic Society, 26th Murch, 1839.) 
No. 1.—A horse walking to the left the head inclined ; above, a 
fly, or bee, with elosed wings, to the left. 


B.AAWGAEON. A sandal; the whole within an in- 
dented square. AR. size 4. 
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‘Br AARIGAION. A sandal, as on the preceding, above, 
a bipennis; the whole within an indented square. 





AR. size 4. . 
—AAEY. Full-face heroic head, in a helmet, with 
cheek-plates ; at the left shoulder a bipennis. 





Be AAPINATA* AAA. on the right side of an eagle 
standing on a thunderbolt, AR. size 4, 


‘Tux types of some of the coins of the Thessalian Larissa 
appear to have escaped the notice of most medallic writers 
and I am not aware that any of the continental numis- 
matists have illustrated the two types of which I have the 
honour of offering a solution on the present occasion to the 
Society 

Larissa, situated on the right bank of the river Peneus, 
in ‘Thessaly, struck, like most of the large towns of Greece, 
4a series of local currency. From the circumstance of its 
overhanging position, it was called Kromaste “the sus- 
pended,” probably rather an epithet than a name, since no 
trace of it is found on any of its autonomous types. By 
this term, however, it was distinguished from several other 
cities of the same name, as the Egyptian Larissa in Aolis, 
‘and the Syrian on the banks of the Orontes. ‘The scholiast 
of Apollonius hodius, book I. line 40, states, ‘That the 
‘Thessalian Lavissa was under the government of Akrisios, 
and that it took its name, on the authority of Hellenikos, 
from Larissa the daughter of Pelasgus; and that it was in 
the neighbourhood of Gurton in the Pelasgic division of 
Thessaly. (See Apoll. Hhod. 1. 40). 

The horse, the common ‘Thessalian emblem, appears on 
the silver and brass currency, in allusion to the fabled pro- 
duction of the horse in ‘Thessaly, which, on account of the 
champaign nature of the country, bred an animal of far 
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finer blood than the Peloponnesus; a fact which local vanity 
impressed upon its circulating medium. ‘The honour, in- 
deed, of subduing thig animal to the uses of mankind, was 
attributed to the inhabitants of Lapithae; and the myth* of 
the centaurs was supposed to have been founded on a similar 
fact. On the earliest coins, over the horse, is a bee, or fy, 
with closed wings: its allusion is not known. ‘The reverses 
of theso types have, in a hollow square, a sandal,” whose 
fore and ancle straps are very complicated; and around the 
square is AAPIZAEON, or AAPIZAION. M, Sestini* and 
M. Mionnet have described this object as different. orna- 
ments in a hollow square; but an inspection readily shows 
that it is an ordinary sandal, such as is often found on the 
and a foot of bronze in the Hamilton 
collection of the British Museum, affording an excellent, 
illustration of it, a copy of it accompanies the present paper. 

‘This sandal seems to refer to tho ono which Jason lost 
when crossing the Anauros, according to the argument 
prefixed to the Aryonautice of Apollonius Rhodius, (Ed. 
Brunck). 

Pevdpevor 8 by rg 'Avavpy norapp (kort & obroc OcoaaNlac) 
al BovNspevog rapedeir, cbpioxee bet riic BxOne ry “pay, ypat 
bpow8cioay Ranepdou piv Bovropirny, goboypdyny B Kal 
lordaay, Aabiy 8 abriy 6 'Idowy int rv Spor, avbey Kare 
poor rob rorapod ro ty widdoy waraderdy bel rod mpdoi elra 
drlpyerac ale riv wéNw povorddidor val ciplovee rartyyyper Snpo~ 
ciay xa Svady dyopérny rote Seoig napa Tov. Ocaodueroe 
oly riy Técova povurddidoy 4 LeNag bropipyhoxeras rob xpnopod. 

“And when he was at the Anaurus, which is a river of 








! Palaophatus, Lib. De Incredibilibus. 

2 A sandal, or kothurnas, 

 Sestini. Deser. Num. Vet, p.147, No.7. Mionnet, Deser. 
des Med. Gree, tome ii. Supp. p. 160. 
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‘Thessaly, on the point of crossing, he finds upon the bank 
Juno, under the semblance of an old woman, desirous of 
fording it, but fearful and standing still. ‘Then Jason, taking 
her upon his shoulders, passes safe through the river, 
leaving in the middle one sandal in the mud. He then 
advances to the city, and finds a public assembly, and a 
sacrifice offered to the gods by Pelias. When Pelias beholds 
Jason shod with one sandal only, he remembers the oracle.” 
A repetition of the same occurs in the first book of the 
Argonartics, Vid. iy v.5. 

Tovly yp Heding grav tsdver, Be pay dxloow 

Motpa péver orvyepi) roid dvipoe Byres? iBouro 

Ander olowdBidor, bx? Lvveotyer Bapifva 

Anpdy Sob purtmecra Bely ware Bak 
Xepepilo fiddpa xudy Bud rosalv Avatpov 
“ANXo pdtv Heodwoey tm’ Dvoc, Ado F ivepBe 

Kéddurev adde nédidov bnoxsperny mpoxojiou- 

“ For Pelias had heard a report of this nature, that the 
stern fate of being subdued by the counsels of that man 
whom he should behold shod with one sandal only amopg 
the people, should hereafter await him. Not long after, 
agreeably to the divine declaration, Jason, fording on foot 
tho stroams of the winter-swelled Anaurus, saved one of his 
sandals from the mud, but left the other adhering to the bed 
of the river.” 

‘Mention of the same myth is made by other writers; and 
the stream is called byHyginus, the Euhenus. No river of such 
name appears projected upon the maps. If Jason was going 
to Larissa, or, rather, Iolchos, the capital of the govern- 
‘ment, from the upper part of Thessaly, it must have been a 
tributary of the Peneus. From the term sfoxojjow, which 
implies the place where a river debouches into the sea, it 
must have been upon the shore; and it may have been one 

Vor. 1. nH 
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of those small streams which the winter alone swells into the 
dignity of a river, as is implied by xepepuol. The boldness of 
poetical metaphor, however, cannot undergo the same 
criticism as proses but the omission of the particular city to 
which he was journeying, is remarkable, 

Jason’ is further stated to have been dressed in a leopard’s 
skin, and clothed in the attire of a Magnesian. A. coin, with 
a horse on the obverse, having above it a foot shod in a 
sandal, is mentioned by M. Mionnet 3 but I cannot find this 
type in the eabinet of the British Museum. If it be rightly 
described, it must allude to the same circumstance, and ine 
dicate the shod foot of the hero. The myth of Jason, indeed, 
seems to have been especially cherished in ‘Thessaly, of 
which district he was the hero, as Perseus of Thrace, and 
‘Theseus of Attica: consequently the allusions to his history 
‘on the fictile Greveo-Ttalian vases, are of rare occurrence, 
compared with pictures taken from the Homeric traditions or 
the Giganto machia; a fact rather to be regretted, as the’ 
‘vases would have offered a contemporaneous evidence to the 
medals. Four vases, found at Vulei, perhaps allude to some 
of his exploits, but none to the present subject. Gems,* 
indeed, with Jason, are not uncommon, but the Argonautic 
oxpodition seems to have been superseded by the Homeric 
myths; and the monuments on which it is reproduced are 
those of a later epoch. ‘The coins next in succession, have 
on one side a youth wearing a chlaina, or tunic, and a 
‘Macedonian hat, in shape approaching the pileus of the 
Romans, and consisting of a round crown, with the brim 
turned upwards, which the figures of Hermes, or of the 





+ See Hyginus Fabul. 12. ‘The river is here termed the Ahenus. 
Deser. des Med. Gree. 8ro. 1807, tome it. p. 

Galen. Mythol. 424, Taste’ Gems, 4to., London, 
1791, No, 8684-89. 
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heroes in their hunting excursions, wear on the vases. It was 
considered lighter and more convenient than the helmet, and 
termed the piléma (nya), and is mentioned by Sophocles, 
CEdipus, in the Kolonoi, v. 818 ed. Brunck, as the 
ioorepie xvvA Oceeudic; and Callimachus, (Ad. L.iv.,¥-972), 
mentions the rayeresdy wna, or shepherd’s hat. It was 
probably made of leather. ‘The youth holds by the horns 
raging bull, whose furious efforts to escape he successfully 
restrains, as if in the act of preparing to place his neck 
under the yoke, ‘This has been supposed by Eckhel to 
indieate the bulls which are said to have Inid the country 
waste during the reign of Ixion, and to have been subdued 
by the efforts of the Thessalian youths. Perhaps it is pro- 
able that the youth and bull may allude to the prepara- 
tion by Jason of the brazen-hoofed and iron-horned bulls 
of Colchis for the plough, as mentioned by the poot of tho 
Argonauts." 

Kat p” bye dekerepote Bode képac tspor ipbooag 

Eidxey lmuspartwg marl abivey djpa meddoop 

Zubydy xadxelpy roy 3 by xDovd naGadey dedi 

"Pipa rodl xpoboac wdba xAdxeor. 

And then having seized the end of the bull’s horn with 
his right hand, he drew him by main force, until he made 
him approach the brazen yoke, and cast him (the bull) down 
on the ground upon his knees, nimbly with his own foot beat 
ing the brazen hoof.” 

Since Jason was the great Thessalian hero, this may have 
beon used by the town of Larissa in allusion to the power 
of subjugating those animals, which was deemed honourable 
by an agricultural race like the Pelasgi: indeed, we are in- 
formed by Euripides Electra, v. 815, that 





7 Apoll, Rhod. Argon., same ed. b. iii, 1.1805. 
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"Be rev caddy oprodn roiee Ocooadete 
Elvat 763" Sore raupay aprépes xadoe 
“Inzove 8 dxndee 

“4 He of Thessalia is the most rehowned 
‘Who aptest yokes the oxen to the plough, 
Or tames the steed.” 





‘The attitude? of the group is not dissimilar to the idea, 
nor are the delicate and ingenious applications of mythic 
subjects from the past to the present, or, from individual to 
particular instances, unusual in the efforts of Greek art, At 
all events, a proposed explanation of the contest of Hereul 
with the Acholous, is totally inadmissible, because, on this 
subject, the artist has always, on the fictile? vases, portrayed 
the river as a bull with a human face, to distinguish the myth 
from that of the capture of the Cretan bull, from which it 
would he otherwise indistinguishable. Neither do any 
aitributes of Hercules appear in the scene; and this hero is 
rarely depicted as a youth, still less as woaring the ‘Thes- 
salian cap. A figure, similarly attired to the one holding a 
bull, appears on the obverse of some of the other coins of 
the city, standing by a steed, and holding in one hand two 
jovelins, as if in the act of parting for the chase, ‘The diffi- 
culty of discovering to whom so general a form may allude, 
compels me again, though reluctantly, to adopt the vague ex- 
planation of a hunter; although some local hero is in 
cated, and the same remark applies to the female heads 








* Jason is stated in Apoll. Rhod. Argon, b. ii. 1. 1822, “to 
goad the bulls with his spear, as a rustic would do with a Pe- 
Jaggian goad.” 

"See Millingen (I,) on a vase on this myth. ‘Trans. Roy. 
Soe. Lit,, vol. fin p. 95102. Déscription d'un Collection de 
VasesPcints et Bronzes Antiques, provenant des fouilles a’Etrutie. 
Par J.de Witte. 8¥04 Paris, 1897, p. 48, No. 47. Deserip. of 
Vases found at Ceres, by Signor Campanati, Tract. 
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found upon the obverse of the later types, one of which, from 
its dishevelled hair, has been conjectured to represent the 
head of Medusa, probably from its full face. In archaie 
work, the Gorgons were monsters with protruding tongues, 
as the fictile vases certainly show; and subsequent agee in- 
vested them with the traits of beauty. At all events, the 
connection of Medusa with Larissa is not very apparent 
and, as the city was supposed to have been called from 
Larissa,"*the daughter of Pelasgus, its eponumous protect- 
ress may here be indicated, or the nymph" Coronis. ‘The 
heads on the obverse of the other types, with the hair 
gathered behind, and bound with the opistrophendone, 
are, with every degree of probability, those of the Pelasgian 
Hera, or Juno, under whoso auspices the expedition took 
place, ‘The other types represent a female seated, or stand- 
ing, holding in her hand a hydria, or water vase. In one 
instance, the nymph draws water from a fountain, whose jet 
issues from a lion’s mouth. A similar female, in various 
attitudes, appears on the coins of ‘Terina in Bruttii, with 
the addition of wings and a caduceus, probably representing 
Is, or Nike; and, in this caso, the female form may be the 
Nike, (Nun) apteros, or ‘wingless Victory,” so commonly 
found on the fictile vases. Mr. Millingen has published a 
coin with a similar figure playing at sphaira, or ball, and ho 
supposes it to represent the nymph Larissa; but the Victory 
is equally applicable. ‘The brass coins generally present a 
horse, and the obverse the female head, full-face, supposed 
tobe the Medusa. One type has Thetis riding on a marine 
horse, and bearing the shield and armour of Achilles, ano- 
ther hero of Thessaly and the Pelasgic race, M. Mionnet 


© Seo Apoll. Rhod. schol. loco supra cit 
"Ovid, Metamorph. iy 1.848, “Polebtior fn tot, quam 
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assigns this medal, categorically, to the ‘Thessalian Larissa 
Dut the shield is inscribed with the monogram a. ‘The 
fabrication, however, is different from the usual execution. 

‘The last type, which is in silver, has on the obverse a 
heroic head, full-face, helmed, and at the side AAEV, which 
‘Mr. Burrel very ingeniously supposes to indicate Aleuas,'* 
the primogenitor of the Aleuade, a royal family at Larissa, 
descended from the kings of Thessaly, who first betrayed 
their country to Xerxes, against the wish of their countrymen, 
‘The reverse exhibits an eagle standing upon a thunderbolt. 
AAP -IZAIA+ AAA, ‘This coin, which is unpublished in 
M, Mionnet, belongs to the cabinet of the British Musoum. 


XXIX. 


CAST DIES FOR MEDALS. 


[To the Baitor of the Numlamatic Chronicle] 


Su, 
As your correspondent  Cautus” has done me 


the honour, in your Number for October, to quote so 
expressions, as used by me, in reference to Mr, Pistrucci’s 
late invention of a mode of using cast-iron plates, instead 
of steel dies, for stamping medals and seals; and, as I pre- 
sumo, both from the tone of his paper, and from the title 
he has assumed, that he is anxious that the public should 
not be misled or misinformed on the subject, I take the 
liberty to request your insertion, in the next number of 








" Diod. lib. xvi, Herodotus vii. Polymnia, e, 6. 180, 172. 
i, 68, 1.7, ¢.10, Hlian Animal, vii. c. 11. 
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your Chronicle, of the following brief notice of the mistakes 
which “Cantus” has committed, and for the correction of 
which I am sure that he will be obliged. 

« Cautus” enumerates seven steps in the process alluded 
to: these are perfectly correct, with the exception of the 
two last. No steel die is struck from the iron cast; and 
the medal, or seal (and as yet the experiment has only been 
made on the latter), is not struck from a steel die, but from 
the iron plate. 

When Mr. Pistrueci has cast his thin iron plate, of the 
proper shape according to the relief of the work, and has 
dressed the back of the plate, nothing more is requisite, 
before it is subjected to the stamping-press, than to go over 
the work very delicately and carefully, for the purpose of 
removing every vestige of the slight sandy impressions 
which ave left in casting; by which operation, the original 
surface of the artist's model is Inid bare, without its being 
in the slightest degree impaired or altered: this is the 
work of a fow days, or hours, according to the extent of 
surface to be cleaned, and tho intricacy of the work, 
“Cautus” has cortainly boon misinformed, either by his 
yes, if he has seen the Lancaster Seal, or by his ears, if he 
has only heard a description of it—if he really believes that 
it is tho result of engraving, and that its exquisite softness, 
&e. were attained by engraving. 

Inever exhibited the iron cast of the Lancaster Seal, nor 
the seal (* Cautus” says the die) made from it. What I did 
frequently show to my friends, was a trial and imperfect 
cast from the unfinished model, and a trial unfinished im- 
pression from that cast in copper. ‘This cast had never 
been worked over by the graver in any of its parts, though 
it had been partially cleaned from the sand marks, to s 
and judge of the effect. But the whole of this passage in 
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* Cautus's” remarks is so very confused and contradictory, 
that it is quite evident, that he must have been very 
imperfectly acquainted with the subject on which he 
writes. 

It may perhaps be worth mentioning, as tending to pre- 
vent mistakes, that the Lancaster Seal, made according to 
this new process by Mr. Pistrucci, is not the seal which is 
preserved in the duchy office in London, but that which is 
kept and used at Preston in Lancashire: and those who 
had an opportunity of seeing the seal before it left London, 
were so far from thinking it the rent of engraving, as 
“Cantus” alleged, that it. was long before they were con- 
vineed, by the testimony of many eye-witnesses, that this 
silver seal, which was stamped from the cast-iron plate, was 
not itself a cast. 

Cantus,” in enlarging on his doubts of the importance 
and utility of Mr, Pistrucei’s process of stamping with east- 
iron plates, alludes to his not having adopted this method 
in executing the Inte Coronation Medal}; but the reason of 
this is clear:—tho experiment having as yet been applied 
only to the making of a seal, the occasion was not one—on 
many grounds, not necessary here to enumerate—on which 
am artist would have been warranted in attempting another. 
Mr. Pistrucoi might indeed have been tempted to make the 
experiment upon his second medal of the Queen, which is 
of the sizo of his original medal; but he felt himself 
obliged, in justice to his character as an artist, to engrave 
itin the usual manner, as the best reply in his power to 
make to the reports circulated by some persons, that he had 
totally lost his eye-sight from over-fatigue and anxiety, and 
to the doubts expressed by others respecting the extent 
of his knowledge and ability in the art of engraving on 
steel. 
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‘The concluding observation of « Cautus” is perfectly 
just, That the attention of our artists ought to be turned 
‘most strongly to the subject of casting in iron, because 
‘upon it depends entirely the success of the process.” 
‘Mr. Pistrucei is fully aware, that from want of sufficient 
practice in a branch of art which he has only learnt acci- 
dentally, he is not yet able to imitate the perfection of the 
best Berlin casting, 





Iam, 
Sm, : 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
W. 2, Hamuurow, 





Vou. t m1 
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XXX, 
Weldhes Golk hat die exfien Miinen geprdgt ? 


‘Unter ben aub bem Witertgume erpattenen ingen hat man nist ofne 
Grund bie gvedifen fr bie Attfen extonnt, und ten Grieden die 
Grfinbung be gemingten Getbes um fo mefe gugefGeieten, ba uné viele 
Beugniffe ater Ecsiftetie metben, bap ber argoifge Reherrfjer bes 
Beloponneee, hibon, auf ber net Aegina ble even Mingen fate 
pedgen taffen, Say man fat Bice Behauptung fogae burg eine Gitbere 
rminge mit einem OSotifGen GiGitbe und dee Mulfift GIAO (fepe 
RafGe's Revieon unter Hid) beige finden retlen, retde man 
Ages sletigen Beprged und ber fon regen beb a elnem wet fphtern 
Betater angepbenben Uuffeit angen, einen nfland nan fe eine 
‘pfibonife mRtnge gu fatten. Go wenlg febog biefeaMinge Hegend eine 
Beadhung verdient fo vetieven aud ale bie vleten Beugnfe ater Serifte 
feer an fonerer Gatbartelt, wenn man fle mit einer wet Atern Radi 
ed Perabo, i Ody verge. mt foeer Boeri, al6 erodat lee 
‘on ben Sobier metbet: ye find unfers OBifens bie exfen Menféen, 
Me ba gottene und ferme WRingen gepedgt tnd gebrause gabe 5 aud) 
Wie exten Seeker woven fle” =~ hat fener bem Bibon, welder nag 
Perobot, vi. 197; mu bie MRafe und Gewidte bet den. Wetoponneieen 
davigtete, ble Gefinbung bes oepedgten Gerdes suyufeciéen  geoagt, 
Bigeend nad Pots, ix. § 89, (on Hunbert Spee vor Gerodot, 


eophaned aus Selophon basfelbe Gefaupteter twos nod} Guftathius yu 
Dionysius Perieg., 840, Gemectt — fefen oie bas attete Beugnif fe 


Phibons Grfindung bes Witbergettes, in egina in ber paren sRarmoes 
Gronit, und fn einem SBeudfedde bes phorus aus umd, bet Strato, 
vii, p. 358 (640) und 976 (677) 5 vetatee: Ephori Cumsei fragmenta 
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WHAT PEOPLE FIRST STAMPED MONEY? 
[Read before the Numismatic Society, 28th February, 1889,] 


Aone the coins received from antiquity, the Greek have, 
not without reason, been acknowledged as the oldest; and 
the invention of stamped money has been the more ascribed 
to the Grocks, as many testimonies of ancient authors inform 
us, that Phidon the Angive, ruler of the Peloponnesus, caused. 
the first money to be stamped in the island Aigina, Yes; 
this assertion has even been supposed to be confirmed by & 
silver coin with a Borotian shield and the inscription ®140 (see 
Rasche’s Lexicon under Phidon), which some porsons have 
uo hesitation in taking for a Phidonian coin, notwithstand- 
ing tho beauty of its impression: and the inscription, which, 
on account of the letter ®, clearly belongs to a much later 
period, Just as little, however, as this coin deserves any 
regard, so do the many testimonies of ancient authors lose 
their authority, when they are compared with a much older 
picce of information in Herodotus (j.94). No one has dared 
to ascribe tho invention of stamped money to Phidon (who, 
according to Herodotus (vi. 127), only regulated the weights 
and measures among the Peloponnesians) with the same 
confidence as Herodotus here speaks of the Lydians: They 
are the first men in our knowledge, who have stamped and 
used gold and silver coins; and they wore the first. traders:” 
whilst, according to Pollux (ix. 6, § 83), Xenophanes of 
Colophon, asserted the same thing a hundred years before 
Herodotus ; which Eustathius also observes (apud Dionysius 
Perieg. 840): we read the oldest testimony for Phidon's 
invention of silver money in ABgina, in the Parian (marble) 
Chronicle, and in a fragment of Ephorus of Cuma, in Strabo 
|. p B58 (549), and 776 (57)—(compare Ephori Cumai, 
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vy. Mars, p+107 & 101, Gb veliert aber biefed Beugnify weldem bie 
rmeifen neuern @iuiftietlee gefolat find, bet genaueres Peifung viet 
ton fenem (Geinbacem sBiberprude mit tem um geigundert Sabre 
‘Attermy weldeb aud in vielen dufern Umftdnten {rine Beglaubigung finbet. 

Bioae ft Strabo in bee gulegt angefigeten Stelle ben Gphorus 
von ben Yegineten faft batfelbe Sehaupteny was Gerobot von ben 
fybiern fagt 5 aber eb Aft DafelofE mur von gepeigtem either tie 
dey woran Hegina’s Mabacfaft eid wary rwogegen nad) ous, 
ix. 1 § Bt, vom WhifGen KEnige eSfus qudene Wtateren gu einer 
Belt in winleuf waren, ba GrieGenfond nod arm an Gotb wat, 
Denn obi Gerodoty iv. 162) ben epineten oftratus als ben 
eigften unter allen Gellenen pref, fo Uetet ee bod ber Yegineten 
Golbrelsegum erft von bee exfandelten Weute aus ber SMhlacht bet 
latéA aby ix, 00, rwogegen fon Gygety i, dy fo viet Gotd und 
Sitbee nad Delph fanbre, bof eb daft einen befondeen @hag 
thie, und ek ben Aiteten gxtcifigon Dicterny le Aeeitodus 
(Geeobot i, 19 und Brunt Analect, 'T. i. p. 42) und Anatreon, 16) 
818 elfpiek bes grbfiten SReidcjums galt. Da nun aud tle parse 
Marmordronit, p. 2, ep. B1, in einer verlegten Vee, wergje Miter 
tn einen ABgineticis, p. 67, not. d, alfo erginyt: O(ef\dav od 
"Apyéiog Rn (ehoaro perply orald) loredae, eat vdpropa. 
Apyrpot by Alyloy brolnoer, mit von Gitbergeide fprigtr fo 
ing @teato ofentae ju verity wenn ex in bee exflen von ipa 
engefiguten @tete (Gleb : bee Urploe hiton habe bie fogenamnten 
Phidonifgen ape und Gewkste, und aufee anterm geprdgten Gribe 
cud bab Gitberged efunben, Say bie gange efouptung von 
Phidons Geidgepige fet fib én eine enfade MbAnberung bet 
Gettgeoiufufes auf venn wie Sebenten, af alle bie angegebenen 
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‘Fragmenta v. Marx, pp. 107 and 161). This testimony, 
however, which most: of the later authors have followed, 
loses; upon closer investigation, much of its apparent dis- 
agreement with that which is about 200 years older, and 
which derives great credibility from several external cireum- 
stances, 

Strabo indeed, in the last cited passage, makes Ephorus, 
affirm of the Zginete, almost the same thing which Hero- 
dotus says of the Lydians; but the passage relates only 
to stamped silver, in which the neighbourhood of gina 
was rich; while, on the contrary, according to Pollux 
(ix. 6. 84), golden staters of the Lydian King Croesus, 
wore in circulation at a time when Greece was yet poor 
in gold. For, although Herodotus (iv. 12.) reckons the 
Adginetan Sostrétus as the richest: among all Hellenes, yot 
he derives the treasures of the Aginetans in gold, first from 
the booty obtained at the battle of Plata (ix. 80); whereas, 
Gyges (i. 14) had already sent so much gold and silver to 
Delphi, that it formed an especial treasure there, and is 
reckoned as an example of the greatest wealth, by the more 
ancient Greck poets, as Archilochus (Herod. i. 12, and 
Brunck’s Analecta 'T. p. 42), and Anacreon (15). Now, 
since also the Parian (marble) chronicle (p. 25, Ep. 81), 
in a mutilated passage which, Miiller, in etica (p. 575 
note d), thus restores, O(ci)tur 4 ‘Apytiog &inp(etoaro perpit 
[measures] oraud Cweights)) dexebace, eal vdpropa &pyrpoty ty 
Alylyn txoineey, speaks only of silver money, Strabo evi- 
dently went too far, when he,in the passage frst cited from 
him, wrote “Tho Argive Phidon invented the weights 
‘and measures, called Phidonian, and invented, besides the 
stamped money, silver money also.” Yes! the whole assor~ 
tion of Phidon’s coining money resolves itself into a simple 
alteration of the standard metal, if we consider that all the 
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Grfintungen Whitens mit der Unterwerfng bes ganjen Peloponnees 
fn Recbinbung flanben, bem Stbon mur einesed MRaf und Gente, 
ritgin aud eneret Geogeoigifup guby bee Setanntid {Goeste war 
a1 bee atifge. Denn dayuy taf He Grid Mon Tange vor 
‘Phidon Mafe und Geoigte tanntny Sebifen wit nig etnmat bes 
Beugnifes von Gophoties, welGer deren Gefinbung bem Palamedes 
AufGeleb, ba wie Bele fon in fomers Gedidten finden. Say 
©pncettas, p. 158 (198), und Qfdorus, Orig. xvi 25,2 wee eben 
‘iefe: Bemertung madjen, veden nue von einer” Rafe und Gewidhtse 
feftinmung — mie Puinus, HIN vie 7% nb afeleamus Set Gul 
P-9% — und ba bre ViGetiagt gu Pindart breyehnte Oiympifgen 
Siegetgefanger v.17 und 27) (nad welGem tee Argive hibon tn 
Sovinty Sle Wlofe und Gevsiste exfand), ben Ausbruct gebrande : 
Suber 3 mpiroe Kd Yao Kopodiog rd pérpor "Apyeioe try 
fo (eink be6 phorus ausdrue, pyypor mpairoy Koriivay, nut 
fo verfanten woerben ju miffen wie ign @atmafivé verftand — bap 
Phiten bab dllge Stabgetd nue nad Felner neuen GitoiGlebetimmung 
tegeinetey enn let bab Etymologicum Magnum untet 66AloKoe 
‘riety bee epive bon Gabe burd feine MRinge bob feipere Btabgerd 
teat, und bee axpoiien ere geciget (Wergteige Gustatius gu 
Slade, B., p. 004). Wie foe bab Etymologicum Magnum bie atte 
Sage verbegey fleft man unter BGdixdy vemuapay wo der argiifje 
Kbnig Psibon an einem von tee Wflegerin bee Gree, Guba. Genannten 
rte von Argot, Gotdmitmjen geflagen aben fot. 

og dafer aus bus AyinetiiGe Gud, tovon Aetony V. H. xii. 10, 
fovigt, nod weit Gee bie Werfetrege Sinauferieny und mByen au) ble 
e@itbermtingen, wie wie nog von egina beigen gu ben deen Griedjens 
{an gugiren 5 bie Angate ber paren Marmersronit, taf Ppivon (Gon 
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alleged inventions of Phidon were connected with the sub- 
jugation of the whole Peloponnesus, to which Phidon gave 
only uniform weights and measures ; and at the same time 
also a uniform standard for currency, which was clearly 
heavier than the Attic, Tox, to prove that the Greeks 
were acquainted long -before Phidon’s time, with weights 
and measures, we do not want so much as the testimony of 
Sophocles, who ascribed the invention of them to Pala- 
medes; since we find them even in Homer's poems, Yess 
Syncellus (p. 158 £198}), and Isidorus (Orig xvi, 25. 2), 
who make this very remark, speak only of the regulation of 
weights and measures; and, as the Scholiast on Pindar’s 
15th Olympic Ode, ¥. 17 and 27 (according to which the 
Axgive Phidon invented weights and measures at Corinth), 
uses the expression ®el2wy 6 mpiiroc kbar KopwGiow ri pérpor 
‘Apyeioc Jy, so does the expression of Ephorus dpyupor 
xpdroy sori seem to require to be understood as Salma- 
sius understood it,—that Phidon only pointed out the cur- 
rency to be used according to his new regulation of 
weights; although at the same time the Etymologicum, 
‘Magnum under déeAovos, asserts “the Argive Phidon, by 
his coins, abolished tho older currency, and dedicated it to 
tho Argive Hoxe” (compare Eustathius upon Mind B. p. 
604),—How much the Etymolog. Mag. perverts the an- 
cient traditions, may be seen under Bi€sixiy wduuepa where 
the Argive King Phidon is said to have struck gold coin, 
ata place of Argos, named Eubcafrom the nurse of Hora, 
It may be then that the Adginetan money, of which 
tian (Varia Historia, xii. 10,) speaks, extends far above 
tho Persian war, and that the silver coins also of Zigina, 
which we possess, belong to tho oldest times of Greece. 
The allegation of the Parian (marble) chronicle that 
Phidon, so early as the year 895 before Christ, caused the 
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fim Safee 805 woe Gfeifi Geburt bie enfen @itGermiingen in Aegina 
‘habe prhgen tafe, Seruft {ion beffatd auf teinem figern piorifeen 
Geunbey teit man bigfen Phiten in fo veefGietene Betlen und on 
fo verfiedene ete verfent, af fis mande verfudt flten, ort 
obve gat vier verfiebene Rbnige getes amend angunehmmen. Grete 
aber audy baf erobot (i fertey wenn ety vie 127, ben um bie safe 
‘Dinmmplabe lebenben Letebes, Whibons Sohn nent, und bof man nad bem 
wicberflten Ramen Deldwvoe dworydvou exykngen mélfe, um ferobot 
anit Poufonis tn Gintlang ju Seingen, ber, vie 28) 2) Whibon én bie adte 
‘Diomplabe fees immer welge ble mee mit Paufaniasgufammenftimmende 
Anqabe bes Gyhorus bel Strabo, vii, p. 268 (640), bee gufolge Hhibon bee 
sepate Radome bes Semenus ober beegehnte bet Geratles war, von bee 
nate bes Satyeus bel Cufebiusy wee, bee MRarmordronie nager tome 
tment, Phiton ben eliften Btagommen bes erates mennty um ein ganged 
‘Safefunbert ab. Wenn phorus von Whitons Grfinbungen nicht fowoht in 
{einer Gefdidhtes als in bem Werke der die Gefindungen (fleh_e Straboy 
xis p, 029 [086] {iuieby toy wie in bet Puinius Maturgef ict, nice 
calles cronotogl( georbnet rears fo etldren fi fne veefiebenen Beitee 
‘fimmungen e6en fo (eet af8 beb Gphorus Sethu, sale ftten abery 
toca hiton wick be even sminjen pedgteyblefe bem erobot unbee 
anne geben fyny rete faft gang Griedentand forsend buedeiete, 
unb bafer ond hibons sMope und Geotgeabefimungen fennen teen ? 
‘Blenn fener bie exten grieien MRingen wie Wega nice ofne Gund 
veemuthet gaty eine Blofe Magagmung ber Sonptien @earabGengemmen 
in ORettt warens fo vet beeen Grfinbung nig woh ber Pfammmeth 
inaufybee nash Gerabot i 162) fl guenft Beeunbfaft mit ben Soniern 
und Satiern fof, und thnen Sénberien an eben fern beb SRB gob, 
Denn G. Dunn's Anlst, bap be Heinern carabben mit RBnigsnamen 
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first silver money to be stamped in Aging, rests upon no 
‘more certain historical foundation 5 because this Phidon is 
referred to so many different times, ancl in so many difforent 
places, that many have felt themselves obliged to assume 
two, or even four different kings bearing the same name* 
But, suppose even that Herodotus were wrong, where he 
(vi. 127) calls Leokedes, who lived about the 52nd Olym- 
piad, Phidon’s son, and that we must supply after the name 
uidevoq axoyévow in order to reconcile Herodotus with 
Pausanias, who (vi. 22 2) places Phidon in the 8th Olym- 
iad; still, the allegation of Ephorus, in Strabo- vii 
p. 858 (543), (which agrees better with Pausnnias, and ac- 
cording to which Phidon was the 10th descendant of Te- 
menus, or the 18th of Heracles), differs by a whole century 
from the allegation of Satyrus in Euscbius, who, coming 
nearer to the Parian chronicle, calls Phidon the 11th de- 
seendant of Heracles. If Ephorus did not write about 
Phidon’s inventions, as well in his history as in the work 
upon inventions, where, as in Pliny’s Natural History, every 
thing was not arranged chronologically, then these different 
dates are easily explained as an error of Ephorus. If how- 
ever, Phidon really stamped the first money, how could 
this have remained unknown to Herodotus who travelled 
through almost the whole of Greece, making enquiries, and 
so became acquainted with Phidon’s regulations respect 
ing weights and measures ? If further, the first Greek coins, 
as Stieglitz. has not without reason supposed, were simply an 
imitation in metal of the Egyptian Searabwan gems, then 
their invention does not extend beyond Psammetichus who, 
according to Herodotus (ii, 152), first concluded an alliance 
with the Ionians and Carians, and gave them settlements 
on both banks of the Nile, For, S. Quintino’s view, that 
the smaller Searabei with kings’ names took the place of 
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fei ben Xeggptien bie Gtele er MRinjen verteaten, wie aud wos 
tab tGbnemne Gerd dee Alteten aRhmery nad Suidas unter “Appdipa, 
Seacabten von gebrannter Grbe waren, expBlt Beglaubigung duc bie 
aceiht im Ceytiad bes Pato oder eines, baf in ethiopien 
efGnittene Gteine flatt bee Geldes im Gebsause waren: wefjald aud 
Yooh Diobors i, 78 Blfjungen tee Siegel, in ben Gefegen bee alten 
egyptiees mit ben GELfjungen bee Ringer, Mafe und Gente auf 
aeige Bint fet, 

ie Sunt Cbetfine yu geavivny und RAngflemped gw leseny fam in 
Griedentand fof gu gleder Beit auf ben fe bas olels Gobe Ateethum 
ber @teinfnebetunt fpridt oud bee rage und atertgaittd lrenge Wit 
refeee no exten grief iemmen, Ob bee king bes Gamiers 
‘Potpteatedy bee nag erabot, ii 6, fon bie @partonce mit verfS Gem 
Gethe betog,gefniten goefen fol — ole 8 rab und Poufaniag ane 
‘beuten—told nad Gereboty fil 41, und Miniusy rrexvie dy gwar gees 
‘aft s aber dae Sotoniee Gefen teugte nad) Diogenes Gaertiuy i. 2/6 627 
{on eben fo fege ben Weteigerrien ber BinaGGneber ver, a6, nad Hee 
offen, in Tinoerat, in fin, Opi, p. 768 fy ber Werf Btfung gemtinge 
ten @itbergetes. Staeh Hermippud war ebft bed Polfagoee’s Rate cin 
RingfGneder, und tole ble regen Gamier (Gervbot vi. 162), beren Gre 
uc glegee Raf mit bee Lanptfen Hatte (Devobt ii 168), mit egypten 
{in Bete fanbery befeist Getobot Gefonbes audi, 90, Die unfbeme 
Wien XedGrua bee Kegineton verathen attedings nod mehe epuetet 
mit ben Ggyptifgen @carabieny ale bie bbotifjen einyen mit dem 
ayitey dee dle tocynthifGen mit bem Pegafus ; aber bie Bienen 
auf ten Didnyen von Gphefus mégen ben tybyen  Madbidungen 
Agyptifier Searablen urfpringtisy nog ndfer getommen fein. sdgen 
aifo in Yegina immevfin bie ditefen ingen eb eigentigen 
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coins among the Egyptians, (as also that the clay money of the 
old Romans according to Suidas, under ‘Acodpua, were Scara- 
biel of baked clay), receives credibility from the information 
in the Erysias of Plato or Aschines, that engraved stones 
were in use in Aithiopia instead of money ; for which reason, 
also, Diodorus (i, 78) places fi rgeries of seals on the same 
footing with forgeries of coins, weights, and measures in the 
laws of the ancient Egyptians. 

‘The art of engraving precious stones, and of cutting dies 
for coin, sprung up in Greece almost at the same time; for 
the rough and severe antique style of several Greek gems 
yot preserved, speaks also for the equally high antiquity of 
tho art of engraving on stone, Whether the ring of the 
Samian Polycrates, who, according to Herodotus (iii, 56) 
cheated the Spartans with adulterated money, was on- 
graved, as Strabo and Pausanias imply, is certainly doubt- 
ful, according to Herodotus (iii. 41), and Pliny (xxvii. 4). 
But even the law of Solon made provision, according to 
Diogenes Laertius (ii, § 57), just as much against, the 
frauds of the ring engravers, as, according to Demosthenes, 
in Timocrates (in fine Op. i. p. 763) the falsifying of eoined 
silver money. According to Hermippus, even the father 
of Pythagoras was a ring ‘engraver. And Herodotus par- 
ticularly describes (ii, 89) how the rich Saminns (Herodo- 
tus iii, 152), whose ell was of the same measure as tho 
Egyptians (Herodotus ii. 168), had a commercial inter- 
course with Egypt, ‘The misshapen xadvee (tortoises) of 
the Aiginotm, betrayed cortainly a still greater resomblanco 
to the Egyptian Scarabee, than the Buotian coins to a 
shield, or the Corinthian to Pegasus. But the bees upon 
the coins of Ephesus, may have originally come still nearer 
to the Lydian imitations of the Egyptian Scarabei. Still, 
then, the oldest coins of Greeco itself may have been 
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Griedentands geprdgt fepny nod iter waren die Goldmingen der 
Sybier. Mach Potlur machen aud} te Rarier Anfpeuds auf die 
Grfindung gepebgten Getbes 5 bog with biefeb eben fo wenig Begauigt, 
ale be6 ucanué (Phare. vi- 402) Stadt, bof ein after thefatifer 
Bie, Gonos, bas exfte Metatlgeld geftlagen Habe, Andere Sagen — wie 
tovnn putacd im Geben eb Rfefeud (24/3) verde, Sheeuty nad andeen 
‘ae Gridhugoniut Gabe Gerd mit bem Bide eines eee” ge tagen—Ioibees 
leat Gomec, wetGer (QWlade vi, 472, xxiii 702 1b. 1.490) nue Raufehe 
fanbet teont, Red) in Dratons Gefegen war (nad Polls ix. 1) ein 
fesdGoxoy al6 Gtrafe teint, wos fH Raum fo exten UApty role bos 
Etymologicum Magnum unter dxarduGn, und aud Guftathiud gu Gor 
meet Sade i470 (oergh. xxi. 70), Semertt man fabe be MRUngen Géer 
fenannt, welt be atten igener bos Rib eines etiees auf bie MRtngen 
tprdgt Sltten, WBeit eitgee fArebt Gefydiub: AexdBovoy apilpde 
réoos val oradicy ig’ § rerbwro oir mit einem Bufage, wother Ben 
Uefprung bee @age von Hpidond MRUnjenprdgen auflset Eoxoe BE Any 
riv ody viequa diva gaol 

‘Bie geeig be alten @iGuififteter waren, btofe Getdgeite in mRngen 
 vectepeen effet man au baraus, bof Xenophon (de republ, Laced. 
vil 8) bab gre Gifengeoit bet beffen Refi fg bie CatedEmontee (nad) 
tem Grypias heb efGinos, si 24) rei glaubteny cin vdjuopa nennt 
‘itofaus von Damabtus aber (Sei Stobsuby p. 200, ed. Germ.) fogae bur 
ABenwedeung beffen as im Gyros vom puniféen Gide gefagt with — 
wie Genecay de beneficiis, v. 14, extr. — in febernet Geld unoantett, 
‘Daher tam eb bean ausy bof uta km eben bed Lykunpus (cap. 0), rete 
anberobet, fi nie gu freien féeuete, 2yturgud habe ben fetifern Gee 
‘braud) der Golde und Sitbermdnge akgeeaty und nue eifernes Geld gi 
xbrauden geftatet,ungeahet bee Arye hide, feb nad bee feieten 
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stamped in Aigina, though the gold coins of the Lydians 
were still older. According to Pollux, the Naxians also 
laid claim to the invention of stamped money; but this is 
as little credible as Lucan’s statement (Pharsalia vi. 402), 
that an ancient ‘Thessalian prince, Tonos, stamped the first 
metal coins, Other traditions, as when Plutarch, in the 
life of Theseus (xxiv. 3.), asserts that Theseus, or, according 
to others, even Erichthonius, stamped money with the 
image of a bull, are contradicted by Homer, who (Iliad 
472; xxiii. 702: Od. i 480) is acquainted ouly with barter. 
Again, in Draco’s laws, a JesdBowy (according to Pollux ix. 
61) was appointed as a punishment, which can hardly be 
explained; as the Ztymol. Mag. under éxardpBn, and Eusta- 
thius upon Homer, Z. ii, 479. (compare xxi. 79), observe, 
that the coins were called ie, because the ancient 
Athonians had stamped the image of a bull upon their 
coins. Hesychius writes much more correctly, Auifouy 
Ap pde wéba0¢ val eraddc dg’ gf rerémoro otc, with an addition 
which explains the origin of the tradition of Phidon’s coin- 
age, trios & ArMuy réy Boty wduopa evar pasty. 

How prone ancient writers were to convert more weights 
of money into coin, is evident also from this, that Xeno- 
phon (de Repub. Laced. vii. 5) applies the term »éjuoya to 
the great iron weight, by the possession of which, the Laco- 
demonians, according to tho Eryxias of Aischines (ii. 24) 
thought themselves rich. Nicolaus of Damascus, however, 
in Stobeus (p. 293, Ed. Gern), by a perversion of what is 
said in the Eryxias of Punic money, as Soneca de Bengfictis 
(v.14, extr.) changes it into leather money. ‘Thence, also, 
it came that Plutarch, in the Life of Lycurgus (cap. ix), as 
elsewhere, did not hesitate to write “Lycurgus abolished 
the ancient use of gold and silver coin, and appointed only 
iron money for use;” notwithstanding that the Argive 
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Beiteftimmung ber parifgen Marmorseonty nue 16 Safve vor Syeurgus 
{eine Getboerdndecung vornagm. Sad folden unbegednteten RBefauptune 
‘gen mag man mun Seurtfeiten, was man von lutardhs Rerfiderung su 
‘atten habe, wenn ex in feinen Gragen Ger rbmifge Gebrbude (Gveis, bap 
‘ie sRbmer aufer ten atten ingen mit boppetem Sanuthoupte nb bite 
thetey — um welder wen Maceeiut i, 7» fogae ben Sanus, wie Sffory 
Origg. xvi. 189, ben @atuemus be ee upfeeminge prin tef — aud 
nod) anbeve MRinjen gehabt $Etten, Seren Geprdge cin atinby Sif ober 
ror geoefen fet, Warvoy RL. Riis O» behauptet fresh basfetbe, 
und pniue éerot fogae in fence Raturpe ier avi 8, gang befimt : 
“Servius Rex ovium boumque effigie primus ws signavit,” unges 
axbtet nod) Riemand bergen MRnjen gefunden ats amb spiniue, 
xxi 19, fe6t nue enfag) mettet: “Servius Rex primus signavit 
‘08+ antea rudi usos Roma Timmus tradit;" obwobt mit bem Bufage 
“Signatum est nota pecudum, unde ot pecunia appellata:” tin 
‘be suite beuten guateld an, ras bifen Clausen verantagtey welt 
‘man einem atten Qertommen guforge bie Wotftafen nad} @xgafen unt sine 
‘een gu Sefimmen pflegte 5 und vat bie Benennung bet Geide6 Get ben 
abmeen eto, fo fogt Golumella (RR. vis prefut,) gang idtig: 
Nomina quoque pecunicr ot peculii tracta 
quoniam id solum veteres possederunt, et adhue apud quasdam 
gentes unum hoc usurpatur divitiarum genus. Seretiie Cicero, 
de republ. apud Nonium s. v. Pecuniosus, 

















identur a pecore, 


G. B. Grotefends 

Radfsrift.— Das Nefultat bee Ganjen ifty bah obgled) die skdmer 
ueeft Stupfer, bam Gitber, und jutegt Gold pebgten, die Eydier umgetepet 
‘erty ungefge flbenfunbert Sabre vor Ghrifti Geburt, otby bann bie 
‘eginetens nog) vee Sotony aus) Gitbee) fo wie bie Romer, feit Servius 
‘Rultius Kupfer mingten, 
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Phido, even according to the earliest date of the Parian 
(marble) chronicle, made his alteration in the eurreney only 
fifteen years before Lycurgus, From such unfounded 
assertions, we may now decide what confidence ought to be 
placed in Plutarch’s assertion, when he writes, in his ques- 
tions about Roman customs, that the Romans, besides the 
old coins with a double Janus’ head, and part of a ship (on 
account of which Macrobius (i. 7}, even made Janus, as 
Isidorns Origines [xvi. 188), made Saturn, to have stamped 
the first copper coins), had also other coins on which the im- 
pression was an ox, a sheep, or a hog. Varro, indeed, 
(de R. R. ii. 1.9) affirms the same thing; and Pliny, in 
his Natural History (xviii. 8), even writes quite positively, 
Servius Rex ovium boumque effigie primus ‘es signavit” 
notwithstanding that as yet, no one has found any such 
coins ; and Pliny himself (xxxiii. 18) only announces simply, 
“Servius Rex primus signavit ws; antea rudi usos Rome 
‘Timwus tradit;” adding “Signatum est nota pecudum 
unde et pecunia appellata.” But both authors, at the same 
time, hint what was the occasion of this belief ; because, 
according to an old custom, pecuniary fines were wont to 
bo paid by sheep and oxen. And, as far as concerns the 
naming of the money among the Romans, Columella (2. 
R.6.praf.) says quite correctly, “Nomina quoque pecunia 
et peculii tracta videntur a pecore, quoniam id solum vetores 
possederunt, et adhue apud quasdam gentes unum hoc 
usurpatur divitinrum genus.” Compare Cicero de Rep. 
apud Nonium, sub voce Pecuniosus, 


















G. T. Groreren. 
P.S.—The result of the whole is, that although the 
Romans stamped copper first, then silver, and at last gold, 
the Lydians, on the contrary, first, about 3... 700, stamped 
gold coin; then the AEginetm, before Solon’s time, stamped 
silver coin; and the Romans copper, after Servius Tullius. 
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XXX. 


COINS OF LEBADIA AND OF ZACYNTHUS. 


Havixo recently arranged the eabinet of the Chevalier do 
Horta, we were much gratified on finding sevoral coins of 
more than usual interest. Among these there is one which 
cannot fail to engage the attention of numismatists. An 
aceurate representation of itis given above. 

Having submitted this curious piece to the experienced 
eye of Mr. Burgon, we shall proceed to avail ourselves of 
the remarks suggested to that gentleman by its examina- 
tion, ‘The coin may be thus deseribed :— 








Ob0,—Becotian shield. 
B.—AEB occupying the field of the coin. 


‘Tho type and inscription on this coin are alone sufficient 
to show that it must be attributed, beyond all doubt, to 
Lebadia, a Baotian town mentioned by several ancient 
writers. Pausanias gives us an interesting account of 
Lebadia, and informs us that the shield of Aristomenes was 
preserved there.' It is also mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, 


* Libsixa eo sexxix. 
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Pliny, and other writers, from whom we learn that it was 
situated near Mount Helicon, and was famous for the 
oracle of Jupiter Trophonius. Although it was evidently a 
place of some note, no coins of this town have hitherto 
been discoveréd ; the present specimen, therefore, becomes 
doubly interesting, inasmuch as it is not only unique, but 
authorises us to add a new town to numismatic geography. 

No Bovotian coin of this type has, we believe, been yet 
published, except one of Orchomenus, with the inscription, 
OPX*; but there are two coins in the cabinet of Mr. Bur 
gon exactly of a similar class. 





1, 0b.—Beeotinn shield. 
B.—TAN occupying the field of the coin. 
2, Obv.—Bavotian shield, 
Rev—OEZ occupying the field of the coin. 


It is worthy of remark, that these two coins are not only 
of the same type, but of the same age, size, style of work, 
mode of minting, and metal, as the coin of Lebadia, and 
probably of that of Orchomenus, described by Mionnet 
also, It is, therefore, very probable, that futuro researches 
and discoveries may bring to light similar coins of other 
Barotian cities; and a careful examination into the history 
of Brotia, from one hundred to two hundred years before 
Christ (which Mr. Burgon considers to be the age of these 
coins), might furnish us with the precise event to which 
tho striking of thom is to be roferred; their appearance 
indicating some Baotian confederation or association, which, 
according to the present state of our knowledge, as derived 
from the coins, seems confined to the cities of Lebadia, 
Orchomenus, Thospiee, and Tanagra. 





# Mionnet, Vol. IT. p.106, No. 79. 
Vout. Lb 
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‘The next coin, which is here fai 
Zacynthus:— 


fully represented, is of 


Obv—Laureated head of Apollo? to the right, with short 
hair, 


B.—[ZJAKYNOO. Naked seated figure (Zacynthus) 
‘playing on a lyre, looking to the right. 


‘This rare and interesting coin of the Island of Zacynthus 
(the modem Zante), offers an example of an inscription, 
which doubtless is to be understood as referring to the per- 
sonage represented, Without noticing the fabulous history 
of Zacynthus, Pausanias furnishes us with sufficient in- 
formation to enable us to assume, that it is probably as 
founder of the Acropolis of the town of Zacynthus, in the 
island of the seme namo, that he appears upon the coin. 
‘Tho inscription being very clear and well defined on 
this specimen, gives reason to suppose that the coin pub- 
lished by Pellerin,® with ZAKYNOOY, may perhaps have 
been misread, owing to defective preservation, such varia- 
tions in the style of the inscription being of rare occurrence 
‘on coins of the same place: and it is worthy of remark, 
that the coins of Cephalenia have, on the reverse, the hero 





* Reeweit, Vol. IML p.40; Plate xeiiie; No. 1. 
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Cophalus, with the inseription, KE®AAO3*, thus showing a 
similarity of motive in the type andstyle of inscription on 
the coins of both islands. 

Among the slight notices of the personage Zacynthus, 
we do not find, on ancient authority, that he was a poet; 
but the present specimen authorises such an opinion, 
Zacynthus being represented in a similar manner to Homer 


* and other poets, on all kinds of ancient monuments. The 


figure on this coin wears a diadem, and is holding the 
plectrum in the right hand, while he modulates the strings 
of the lyre, posed on his knee, with the left. It is difficult 
to pronounce with certainty on what he is sittings it may 
be a rock, partly covered with drapery, or with the mantle 
of the poet; but it also resembles a kind of crescent-shaped 
seat, 

‘Mr. Burgon observes, that the weight of this coin is 164 
grains; but, as a small projection from the edge has been 
cut off, it may be supposed to have lost from 15 to 20 grains, 
and is probably a didrachm of the ABginetan talent, that 
standard having been very generally adopted by the islands 
of Greece. 

‘The style of workmanship, as woll as the style of minting, 
observable on this coin, are to be attributed to an early 
period. ‘The round die with which the reverse was struck, 
is as old as the square die on many of the Athenian ‘Tetra~ 
drachms; and the coin was probably minted above 500 
years before Christ. 





4 De Bosset’s Essai sur los Médailles Antiques des Isles de 
Céphatenie et d’Itbaque.” PI. iy No. 1, 
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‘A third coin, from the same collection, differs, we be- 
lieve from any yet published :— 
Obv-—TI * KAAYAIOL + KAIRAPOE * IB, (year 12). Laureated 
head of Claudius. 
ReIOYAIAN - ATPINMINAN* 2EBABTHN, (The peo- 
‘ple of the Bosphorus worship] the Empress Julia 
‘Agrippina, Head of Agrippina: before it, in the field, 
‘a monogram, composed of the letters BA * KQ. for 
Baodieoe Kurvoes 
‘This interesting coin, by the legend of the reverse, shows 
that the Empress had divine honours paid to her by the 
people of the Bosphorus, who place the heads of the 
Emperor and Empress on the current coin, while the name 
of their own prince is expressed simply by a monogram. 
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NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 
No. le 

MONNAUIS INCONNUES DES EVEQUES DES INNOCENS, DES 
FOUS, ET DE QUELQUES AUTRES ASSOCIATIONS SINGULIBRES 
DU MEME TEMPS, RECUEILLIES ET DECRITES, par M. M. J. R. 
[WAMIENS; avec des Note, tune Introdution su les Expdes de Pom, 
'e Persnnage de Fou, et le Rebus dans le Moyen Age, par M, C. L— 
fro, Pars 1887. London: Kernot 

‘Tu Money of Fools! ‘The Money of Fools! Verily this 

sounds like a contradiction. Where is the numismatic 
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enquirer who ever heard of fools having money? Where is 
the man of the world who ever dkeard of people having 
money who were considered fools? Such was the very 
natural exclamation which involuntarily escaped from us, 
on firgt glancing at the title page of this curious volume. 

A nearer examination of its contents, however, while it 
has left unanswered the second, or ethical, portion of our 
enquiry—Whoever heard of people who had money, and 
were, by this gold-loving world, accounted as fools?—has 
demonstrated to us most satisfactorily, what we believe to 
be as yot unknown to the majority of our readers, the ex- 
istenco of a number of pieces which are fully entitled to be 
considered as Monnaies des Fous. 

‘These pieces are of lead; and the discovery of a con- 
siderable quantity of money formed of this material, is, in- 
dependently of the peculiar object for which such money 
had been coined, an object of considerable interest, 
Leaden money" forms, in fact, an exception in the numis- 
matic history of Europo; and so rarely has it appeared, 
and then under such peculiar circumstances, as almost to 
exclude it from being classed as “money,” according to the 
acceptation in which that term is generally received. 

It was in the winter of 1892, that M, Rey of 
Amiens, the author of this volume, remarked, among a 
number of old coins offered to him for sale, some leaden 
pieces of a very peculiar formation, and of the origin of 
which he was then ignorant, ‘They had mostly come from 
the cabinet of a collector who was in the habit: of pur- 











1 ‘The existence of leaden money among the ancients was, for a 
long time, a disputed point ; but the discovery during the last cen- 
of a'number of genuine antique leaden coins—the nummi 
lumbei of Plautus and Martial, solved all doubts upon the sub- 
ject-—See Jobert, Science des Medailles. Tome i, p. 64, 
et seq. 
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chasing from the workmen all the curiosities they inet with 
in pulling down the old buildings of the neighbourhood ; 
and whose collection, after some years spent in its forma- 
tion, had eventually been dispersed, 

In the hope of meeting with other pieces of a similar 
character, M. Rey visited several collections which had 
been formed in a similar manner; and, by the kindness 
of their proprietors, he eventually became the possessor of 
about one hundred such pieces, in a very good state of pre- 
servation. 

He son perceived that they had been struck in cele- 
bration of those extraordinary Saturnalia of the middle ages, 
the Féte des Innocens or.des Fous; and probably to pre= 
sorve:the memory of sich events. ‘This discovery, accord- 
ing to our author, teaches us a. fact hitherto unknown, 
namely, that the Fool-bishops, of three or four conturies 
since, not content with burlesquing, in the most outrageous 
manner, the episcopal office and its most sacred duties, 
claimed the right of coining monty! From this opinion 
however, M. Lebec, the author of the Introduction to the 
volume, dissents, and, as it seems to us, with very good 
reason, ‘Thoro was, in fact, no right in the case; they wore 
‘enabled to do s0, either because the practice was tolerated 
as forming part of a coremonial which had nothing serious 
in it, or becauso the mock ecclesiastics should be thereby 
enabled to parody, to the fullest extent, the authority of 
those whose names, vestments, and attributes, they had for 
a time assumed. 

‘Tho researches of Savaron, Des Lyons, du Tilliot, and 
‘M, Lebec himself, have shown that the mummeries which 
wore for so long a period annually exhibited within the 
walls of all the churches in France, between Christmas-day 
and the Epiphany, were derived from the Saturnalia with 
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which the Romans welcomed in the new year; and-our 
author remarks, that the discovery of these leaden 
medals, struck in commemoration of the Feast of Fools, 
farnishes an additional argument in support of this opinion, 
inasmuch as such pieces are themselves an imitation of 
those which were in circulation among the Romans during 
the Saturnalia? 

‘At such times, devoted as they were to folly of every 
ind, games of hazard formed a prolific souree of amuse- 
ment; but as alaw, mentioned by Lucian, prohibited the 
use of the current coin of the time for such a purposes 
means were adopted to supply its place. Augustus used, 
on such occasions, to make presents to his acquaintances, of 
old or foreign coins; but, few participating in his bounty, 
recourse was generally had to leaden tokens, Besides, as 
every thing ridiculous tended to heighton the enjoyment of 
the fun, a custom arose of making presents of most insignifi- 
cant value, such as copper and leaden counters, little figures 
of baked clay—the consumption of which was so great, that 
tho fair for the disposal of these “sigitla,” as they were 
called, lasted several days ! 

Ono of the principal ceremonies of the Saturnalia con- 
sisted in the electing, in every house, by choica or by lot, 
a king from among the slaves, which king distributed 
among his subjects leaden tokens, representing the figure, 
or emblem, of his master, the deity whom he most delighted 
to honour, or such jests and pleasantries as were best caleu: 
lated to add to the merriment of the day. 

‘These facts are proved by several such monuments of 
antiquity, which have been preserved to the present times. 

® Sigillariorum Celebritas—Sigilla venalia—Saturnalibus ta- 


ium commerciorum celebritas cepta septem occupat dies— 
Macrobius Saturnaliorum, lib. is, cap. x. et xi. 
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Pierre Seguin first published, in 1684 (Selecta Nuomismata 
Antiqua), a leaden coin, which appeared to be of the age of 
the Emperor Claudius, and on which was engraved the 
joyous cry of the Saturnalia, “IO - SAT 10." Baudelot 
de Dairval, in his Uilité des Voyages (t. ii, 1686), has in- 
serted a dissertation on this medal, and mentions several of 
a similar character. Ficoroni, who collected a number of 
leaden pieces (J. Piombi Antichi, 1740), looks upon them 
as having been struck at the time of the Saturnalia; an 
opinion which coincides with that expressed by Caylus in 
his Recueit @ Antiquités, tome iii, p. 288. 

If tho kings of the Saturnalia thus imitated, as far as in 
‘thom lay, the kings and emperors who, on thoir accession, 
distributed their Zargesse, the bishops of the innocents imi- 
tated also the bishops whose places they had assumed, the 
‘more powerful of whom enjoyed the right of coining money, 
‘and were accustomed to make a distribution of it on their 
first entrance into the cathedral of their diocese. 

But we must desist ; the work is one which will scarcely 
admit of analysis, and which is the less necessary, as the 
novelty of the subject will no doubt tempt many of our 
readers to examine it for themselves; we can cordially 
recommend it to them, not only for the light which it 
throws directly upon the very curious branch of numismatic 
lore to which it is devoted, not only for the admirable and 
spirited manner in which the medals are engraved, but also 
for the abundance of amusing information which it contains 
‘on the subject of the mock religious feasts when these 











* Sce more particularly, in the second part (Tab. vii., No. 20.), 
fone with the inscription VAL + SATVRNALIA, « Valeant 
Satwrnatia ;” and another (Tab. xv., No, 1.), almost like it, de- 
seribed by Seguin. 
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medals were struck, on the fashion of keeping fools and 
Jesters, on the rebuses of the middle ages, and many other 
‘cognate matters, illustrative of the history of life and man- 
tiers. 


No. 2 


ATLAS DE GROGRAPHIE NUMISMATIQUE, POUR SERVIR A LA 
DESCRIPTION DES MEDAILLES. Par. #, MIONNET.—Paris, to, 
1838, 


Tux services rendered to numismatic science by the 
Chevalier Mionnet, are appreciated and acknowledged by 
the numismatists of Europe. ‘The present Atlas is intended 
‘as an accompaniment to his wellknown * Description de 
‘Médailles Antiques Greeques et Romaines,” and, as such, 
will be welcomed by all engaged in the study of anciont: 
coins. ‘The work comprises seven plates, as follow:— 
Plate I. Orbis Veteribus Notus. U1. in. IIL. Gallia, 
IV. Thracian, Mossia, Sarmatia Europma. V. Italia In- 
ferior, Grecia, VI. Asia Minor. VII. Africa, Egyptus, 
Judea, ‘These plates are executed by Mons. A. H. Dufour, 
and are remarkable for their neatness and beauty. Much 
pains have beon taken in settling disputed points in ancient 
‘geography, loft undecided by Eckhel and Sestinis and the 
author congratulates himself on the addition of a new town, 
namely, Mirolriga, in Lusitania, communicated by the 
Viscount de Santarom, who possesses an unique coin of 
that municipality. We have only to regret that the dis- 
covery of the unique coin of Lebadia, which appears in our 
present number, came too late to be made available. 
Vou. 1. aoa 
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‘The cities, as’ they appear on the maps, are thus dis- 
tinguished :—A tablet denotes those who enjoyed their own 
laws; the eap of liberty denotes the free cities: two hands 
joined mark the alliances: the metropoles are indicated 
by a fortified place; the first by a different kind of 
building; those which styled themselves Neocori, by a 
temple with a priest standing near. ‘Those who claimed the 
right of asylum, by an qpen temple. ‘The cities with ports, 
by a vessel, The colonies, by a yoke of oxen; and the 
municipalities, by a ploughshare, 

‘An alphabetical list of the cities of antiquity of which 
coins are known, should have accompanied this Atlas, 
which, wo feel confident, will add to the reputation of its 
indefatigable projector, 





7 MISCELLANIES. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND IN THE SANDHILLS, OR 
DOWNS, NEAR DEAL, IN 1892. 


(Now in the possession of W- H. Rolfe, Esq.y of Sanduich). 


REVERSES. 
Jona Mascara Jovi Propugnat. 
P.M, Tr. P.IL, os. P,P. Jovi Utori. 
Indulgentia Aug. 
‘Varentanvs Liberal Aug. 
Felicitas Aug. Libero P. Cons, Aug. (pan- 
Oriens Augg. ther). 
Libertas Aug. 
Gatuienes Postita Ange 
Mars, Utor. 


Aeternitas Aug. 








5 Marti Pacifero, 
Appollini Cons. Aug (con 
er tow end Siow) Noplao Cons. dag. 
Tem (centaur with a globo Oriens dug. 
‘and lyre). Pas, Aeterna Aug. 
Idem ~ (a griffin). Pax Aug. 
Equitas Aug, Pass Publica, 
Diana Cons. Aug. Pietas Aug. 
Diana Felis, Provi Aug. 
Felicit Publ. Provid. Aug. 
Felici Aug. Pudicitia HIM. 
Fides Mitit. Salus. Aug. 
Fides Mititum. Securit Perpet. 
Seour. Tempo. 
rons, Aug. (a goat)» Securit. dug. 
Fortuna Redua. ‘Soli Cons. Aug. (Pegasus). 
Jovi Conseroat. Victoria Aet. 


' This is one of the coins referred to in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, p. 148; the reverse being taken, without regard to 
applicability of legend, from a coin of Alexander Severus. 
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Victoria Aug. Pax Equitum. 
Uberitas Aug. (varieties). Victoria dug. 
Feces gee Vierouxus 
Saroniwa Aequitas As -Onthe obverse 
Feownitas Aug. —Inp. C. Pi, Victorias. 
Fortuna Redus. Conscoatio (an eagle. 
Juno Conservat, Tnniotas. 
Tunoni Cons. Aug. Pas Aug, 
‘Juno Regina. Pielas Aug. 
Padicitia. Providentia Aug. 
Venus Vietriz, Salus Aug. (2 types). 
Vesta, Virtus Aug. (2 types). 
Saronmus: Manus 


Concord. Mitt. 


beech ats Sac, Felictas 


Avnrtanus ; 
Provident Aug. Crasoren Serene 
fequitas Aug. 
Securit Aug. pig 
Posruaus Annona Aug. 
Concord Bguite Consceratio (an altar). 
Gos, HH. Idem (ancagle). 
Fortun, Aug. Felic. Tempo. 
Moneta Aug. Felicitas Aug. 
Pax Aug. Fides Exerci. 
P.M.Tr.P. Cos. ll. PP. Fides Milt. 
Virtus Aug. Fides Miltitun, 
Imp. X. Con. ¥. Genius Aug. 
Virtus Bquit. Genius Bzercis 
Providentia Aug. Tovi Stator. 
Here. Pacifero. Tovi Vietori. 


* ‘This of Victorinus is totally unlike the rest—the nose turns 
‘up, and the countenance resembles strongly that of Postumus. 
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Libert, dug. Hilaritas Augg. 

Mars Vitor. Laetitia Aug. 

Marti Pacifero. Pase Aug. 

Pas Aug. Princ. Invent. 

P.M. Tr. P. II. Cos. PP. Salus Aug. 

Provid. Aug. Spes Aug. 

Provident dug. Spes Publica 

‘Salus Aug. Victoria Aug. 

Spes Aug. Virtus Augg. 

se Pullen: Ternevs Josion 

Seourit Aug. ‘5 

mca romes Aug. 

“eto Aug. 
Pots dog Pace dug. 
3 Pietas Aug. 

‘Termous Pietas Augustor. 

Comes Aug. Prine, Tovent. 

Fides Militum. Spes Publica. 


‘Uniren Snnvicr Musrux.—We are gratified to learn, by the 
Report just issued, that much attention has been paid by tho 
Council of this Institution to the formation of a Collection of Coins 
anda Numismatic Library. Some of the rarest and most valuable 
ancient coins have been ‘brought to this country by our naval 
officers and this fact alone would be a sufficient reason for tho 
establishment of a cabinet in, that thriving Institution. In the 
Report, allusion is mado “ to the collection of Greek Coins, not 
only rare, but also of great intrinsic value, so liberally presented 
by Commander F, W. Rooke, R. N.” Tho Report also 
“Tt may be proper to remind’ the members, that the library is 
now furnished with such a collection of Numismatic Works as 
‘will enable those who have the wish, to commence those researches 
ee.” We believe this accession to their 
‘Numismatic Library is mainly attributable to the exertions of 
their active and intelligent Director, Mr. L. H, J. Tonna, a gen- 
tleman who can well appreciate the value and importance of 
medallie studies. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


‘The Society again met on Tuunspay, the 27th of 
December, 1838. 
Dr, Leo, President, in the Choir. 
Presents of Numismatic and other Works, from. W. 
Gosenius of Halle, J. B. Bibl of Coblenz, and F.de Sauley, 


&e, &e., were announced. : 


‘The papers read were— * 


1 
On the Eagle and Thunderbolt on Roman Coins, by Samuel 
Sharpe, aq. 
if 


‘Tho first portion of a Memoir on the light afforded by Ancient 
Coins in tracing the progress of Civilisation, by John Owen 
Tudor, Esq. 


A letter was read from Mr, Wansey, in illustration of some: 
Roman Coin Moulds, which he exhibited to the Society. 


‘The Chevalier P.O. Bréinsted was unanimously elected an 
associate. 


‘Pho Society then adjourned to 


‘Tuunspay, 24th of Janwany, 1899. 
‘The President in the Chair. 
Among other presents to the Society, were specimens of 
the singular Iron Money of Kordofan, of which an engraving 
appears in our present number. 
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‘The papers read were— 
ft 


The concluding portion of Mr. Tudor’s Memoir on the light 
afforded by Ancient Coins in tracing the progress of Civilisation. 


u. 

A Notice of the Iron Money of Kordofan, by Mr. Axthur T, 
Holroyd. 

Mr, W. H, Rolie, of Sandwich, exhibited to the Society 
several Coins discovered in Kent; among them a Gaulish 
coin dug up at Sandwich, pennies of Offa and Ethelred, 
and a very curious styca, with the reverse of the Wolf and , 
‘Lwins,#ound in the Isle of Thanet. 

Mr. W. R. Hamilton exhibited a Medallion of the Queen 
by Signor Pistrueci. e 

‘The following gentlemen were elected associates of the 
Society :-— 

‘The Marquis Roger de Lagoy, of Aix. < 

Mons. Adr. de Longperier of the Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris. 

Mons. Leon Guioth of Lie 

Signor D. O. Fontana, of Triesto, 
‘The undermentioned were elected Member 


Sir George Chotwynd, Baronet. 
Mr. William Blake, of London. 

John Owen Tudor, Esq, of Guildford. 
W. H. Barton, Esq. 

‘Major Shepherd. 

Pletcher Raincock, Esq. 


‘The Society then adjourned to— 











Tuvnspay, 28th of Fopnvany. 
The President in the Chair. 
Presents were announced, and the following papers read : 
IL 


A Memoir, by Dr. Grotefend, on “What People first Stamped 
Money ?” 


g- 


“A book that is shut is but a block” 
EOLO, 
cBA fe77 
a Cty 
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